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EARLY IRON INDUSTRY OF PENNSYLVANIA.* 


Pennnsylvania at an early date ac- 
quired the leading position in the man- 
ufacture of iron, which she still main- 
tains. In 1759, Acrelius, in his History 
of New Sweden, says: ‘‘Pennsylvania, 
in regard to its iron works, is the most 
advanced of all the American colonies.’’ 
Iron had been made in this colony, on 
a very small scale, before the close of 
the 17th century. Richard Frame, in 





* ‘Introduction to a History of Iron Making 
and Coal Mining in Pennsylvania.’ By James 
M. Swank, Secretary of the American Iron and 
Steel Association. Philadelphia: 1878. 

‘History of the Manufacture of Iron in all 
Ages.’ By James M. Swank, Secretary of the 
American Iron and Steel Association; Member 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia: 1884. 

To these two valuable works I am mainly in- 
debted for the facts set forth in this article. I 
take advantage of this note to say that I have 
had the pleasure of numbering Mr. Swank ‘‘in 
my list of friends’’ for many years. 


a metrical description of Pennsylvania, 
published in Philadelphia, in 1692, says: 
‘A certain place here is, where some begun 
To try some Mettle, and have made it run, 


Wherein was Iron absolutely found, 
At once was known about some Forty Pound.”’ 


The iron manufacture in Pennsylva- 
nia, however, did not properly begin 
until the year 1716. In that year, 
Thomas Rutter ‘‘set upon making iron.”’ 
His enterprise was a bloomary forge, 
situated on Manatawny Creek, in Berks 
county, about three miles above Potts- 
town. The quality of the iron was good, 
—in a letter of the time it is said to be 
‘“thighly set by, by all the smiths here, 
who say that the best of Sweed’s iron 
doth not exceed it.’’ To Rutter un- 


doubtedly belongs the honor of priority 
in the manufacture of iron in Pennsyl- 
vania. He wasan English Quaker, and 
he had lived for some time in Philadel- 
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phia. He died in the early part of 
March, 1730. 

In the same letter from which we have 
quoted above, it says: ‘‘We have ac- 
counts of others that are going on with 
iron works,’’ These accounts were 
speedily verified. The earliest to fol- 
low in the wake of Rutter, was Samuel 
Nutt, an English Quaker, who built a 
forge at Coventry, on French Creek, in 
Chester county, and made iron there 
probably in the year 1718. This forge 
seems to have been in almost continu- 
ous operation down to quite recent 
times. Its last iron was made in 1870, 
more than one hundred and fifty years 
after it was first established. 

The third enterprise of the kind was 


undoubtedly Colebrookdale furnace, on 
Ironstone Creek, in Berks county, about 


eight miles north of Pottstown. This 
furnace was built about the year 1720, 
by a company of which Thomas Rutter 
was the leading member. This furnace 
supplied various forges with pig-iron. 
It is mentioned as still in existence in a 
list of iron works published about 1793, 
though it was not then in operation. 
Mr. Swank says he has not found it 
mentioned at any later period. A stove- 
plate cast at this furnace in 1763, was 
on exhibition at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia in 1876. 

One of these early iron works has a 
national interest. What American heart 
does not throb at the name of Valley 
Forge! This forge was built as early as 
1751. It was originally called Mount 
Joy, and it was so legally designated 
long after it was popularly known as 


Valley Forge. It stood at the mouth 
of East Valley Creek, on the Chester 
county side of the stream. It has not 
been clearly ascertained by whom it was 
built; but in 1751 it was owned by 
Daniel Walker, Stephen Evans, and 
Joseph Williams. In 1757 the forge 
was sold to John Potts. In 1773 it 
was owned by Joseph Potts, who, in that 
year sold one-half of it to Col. William 
Dewees. The pig-iron used at Valley 
Forge was hauled from Warwick fur- 
nace, which was about twelve miles to 
the northwest. 

To Valley Forge Washington with- 
drew, in December, 1777, at the close 
of the unfortunate year of Brandywine 
and Germantown. The forge, however, 
was but a mass of ruins when Washing- 
ton with his impoverished army fixed 
their winter quarters at the mouth of 
Valley Creek. The British, in the pre- 
ceding September, had burned the forge. 
Isaac Potts had a substantial stone house 
a short distance below the forge, and 
here Washington made his headquarters. 
It was the darkest and gloomiest period 
of .the war. The men were literally 
barefoot and ragged. In February, 3,989 
men were reported as unfit for duty for 
want of clothes. Of more than 17,000 
men, only 5,012 were reported as effect- 
ive. They were destitute of meat. The 
horses were dying for want of forage. 
The pay of the troops was sadly in ar- 
rears. It was atime of trial to Wash- 
ington. Isaac Potts relates that one 
day during this period, he strolled up 
the creek, and in a certain retired spot 
he heard a solemn voice. He walked 
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quietly in the direction of it, and saw 
Washington’s horse tied to a sapling. 
In a thicket near by was Washington 
upon his knees, his cheeks bathed in 
tears. ‘‘Mr. Potts,’’ says the historian 
whom we are following, ‘‘was greatly 
moved by the tenderest compassion, and 
at once withdrew from the place unob- 
served. Greatly agitated, he returned 
to his home, where meeting a member 
of his family he burst into tears. On 
her inquiring the cause, he informed 
her of what he had seen and heard, and 
added ‘If there is any one on this earth 
whom the Lord will listen to, it is 
George Washington; and I feel a pre- 
sentiment that under such a commander 
there can be no doubt of our eventually 


establishing our independence, and that 
God in his Providence has willed it 
so.’ ’’* 

After the close of the Revolutionary 
war, Isaac and David Potts built a new 
forge on the creek, a short distance 


below the old one. This was called 
Valley Forge. It was in ruins in 1816. 
Other industrial enterprises have suc- 
ceeded from time to time, and a thriving 
village now occupies the historic spot 
where patriots watched and prayed and 
suffered in the days of old. 

Many of the early Pennsylvania iron 
enterprises, as Mr. Swank observes, 
were on a scale that would have done 
credit to a more recent period of the 
American iron industry. For example, 
Cornwall and Warwick furnaces were 
each 32 feet high, 213% feet square at 





* * Washington at Valley Forge One Hundred 
Years Ago.’ By Theo. W. Bean. Page 3. 


the base, and 11 feet square at the top. 
Warwick was at first 9 feet wide at the 
base, but was afterwards reduced to 7% 
feet. The forges were usually those in 
which pig-iron was refined into bar iron 
‘in the Walloon style,’’ as stated by 
Acrelius. Reading, Warwick, and Corn- 
wall furnaces each made from 25 to 30 
tons of iron per week. The furnaces 
were required to produce both pig iron 
and castings, the latter consisting of 
stoves, pots, kettles, and irons, and 
similar articles. Of the product of the 
forges Acrelius says that ‘‘one forge, 
with three hearths in good condition, 
and well attended to, is expected to 
give two tons a week.’’ At first large 
leather bellows were used exclusively 
to blow both the forges and the furnaces, 
but afterwards, about the time of the 
Revolution, wooden cylinders or ‘‘tubs’’ 
were also used. Warwick and Corn- 
wall furnaces, two of the best furnaces 
of the last century, retained their long 
leather bellows until the present cen- 
tury. Reading furnace, the neighbor 
of Warwick, and also a rival of Warwick 
and Cornwall, was blown with leather 
bellows. The Cornwall bellows was 20 
feet 7 inches long, 5 feet 1o inches 
wide across the breech, and 14 inches 
wide at the insertion of the nozzle. 
Only one tuyere was used. The fuel 
used was exclusively charcoal, and the 
blast was always cold. Schoepf says 
that about 400 bushels of charcoal were 
required to produce from the ore a ton 
of hammered bar iron. He also says 
that mahogany was used to make the 
moulds for the castings at the furnaces, 
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‘because it warps and cracks the least.’’* 


Iron works made their way with the 
advance of settlements up the Juniata 
Valley to the foot of the Allegheny 
Mountains, some years before they 
crossed that line. A furnace was built 
on Black Log Creek, in Bedford county, 
where the town of Orbisonia now stands, 
about the year 1788. A forge was soon 
afterwards built in the same neighbor- 
hood. Bar-iron made at this and other 
forges was bent into the shape of the 
letter U, turned over the backs of horses, 
and in this manner taken by bridle 
paths to Pittsburg and other parts of 
the western country. Blacksmiths in 
some of the eastern towns did a thriving 
business in bending and preparing the 


iron for transportation by pack-horses 


to the remote settlements. The old 
backwoodsman, one of the interlocutors 
in Dr. Joseph Doddridge’s famous 
‘‘Dialogue,’’ thus describes the manner 
in which domestic commerce was carried 
on in those days: ‘‘We gathered all 
the deer skins, and bear skins, and fur 
that we could get through the year, and 
every Fall the neighbors would join 
thegither and rig up a parcel of our 
horses and pack-saddles, and load them 
with oats and corn, and leave some at 
Red Stone, Tomleson’s, Oldtown, Ha- 
gerstown, and Fredericktown, to feed 
the horses on the return; our wallets 
were filled with cakes and good jirk. 
When we got to Baltimore we sold our 
skins and fur for iron, steel, and salt 





*This description of these early furnaces I 
have taken verbatim, with some small omissions, 
from Swank’s ‘Iron in all Ages,’ pp. 142, 143. 
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and powder and lead, and some tin 
cups, and if a little stranger or a wed- 
ding was shortly expected in one of the 
families, a half a pound of Bohea tea 
was sometimes fetched out for the frolic. 
This was drunk out of tin cups, if we 
happened to have then, if not, we drunk 
it out of noggins or bowls.’’* 

The enterprise that had been estab- 
lished in Bedford county, was soon fol- 
lowed by a furnace in Centre county, 
built in 1791, on Spring Creek. Two 
years later Rock forge was built on the 
same stream. A rolling mill, slitting 
mill, and a nail factory were soon added. 
Several other iron works rapidly fol- 
lowed these in Centre county. Bar- 
iron from Centre county, says Mr. 
Swank, was at first carried on the backs 
of horses to the Clarion river, and then 
floated on boats and arks to Pittsburg. 
Pig-iron and bar-iron from Huntingdon 
county, were hauled over the Franks- 
town road to Johnstown, and thence 
floated to Pittsburg by way of the Con- 
emaugh river. Those who are familiar 
with the Conemaugh when at a boat- 
able stage, can appreciate the difficulties 
and dangers of navigation on that tur- 
bulent little stream, as related by the 
old timers—now few indeed !—who 
used to ‘‘run’’ upon the river in the 
early years of the present century. 

The first furnace established west of 
the Allegheny Mountains was undoubt- 
edly one built by William Turnbull and 
Peter Marmie, with John Holker asa 
silent partner. This furnace stood on 





**A Dialogue between a Dandy and a Back- 
woodsman.’ Cincinnati Reprint, 1868. Page 45. 











Jacob’s Creek, in Fayette county, not 
far above the Youghiogheny river. With 
it was connected a forge, and the fur- 
nace and forge were known as the Al- 
liance iron works. It was operated for 
many years, and the stack is still stand- 
ing, though in ruins. Shot and shells 
are said to have been made here for 
General Wayne’s expedition against the 
Indians in 1792. 

A tradition is connected with this 
early furnace that is quite dramatic. 
Marmie, the Frenchman, remained sole 
proprietor of the furnace after the dis- 
solution of the partnership in 1793. 
His affairs seemed to go from bad to 
worse. It appears that he was a mighty 
hunter, and delighted in scouring the 
neighboring forests with his pack of 
hounds. It would seem further that 
he was fain to tarry long at his wine 
cups, and the end came to him in the 
tragical manner related by Frank Cow- 
an in his poem entitled ‘‘The Fate of 
Marmie.’’ According to the poet, on 
a certain day the furnace was in full 
blast, 

When upon the sloping gangway 
Leading to the tunnel-head— 


To the grim volcano’s crater, 
Belching smoke in black and red! 


See ascending, lo! the Frenchman, 
Marmie with his hounds and horn— 
Like a hunter of the wildwood, 
At the breaking of the morn! 


To the quarry of this crater, 
With a hunter’s heated blood, 

What wild beast that roams the forest, 
Hath he through the night pursued ? 


Anyhow, Marmie casts first his dogs 
into the roaring furnace, and then 
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winding ‘‘a merry blast’’ he leaps in 
himself: 
In is Marmie, like a hunter, 
At the death of what wild beast ? 
What but that pursued at midnight, 
To the quarry in his breast ! * 

What, if anything, there is in this 
more than the figment of the poet’s 
brain, we do not know. Mr. Swank, 
in his notice of the Alliance iron works, 
makes no mention of this circumstance. 

At Johnstown, Cambria county, now 
the seat of one of the largest iron works 
in the Union, a forge was built as early 
as 1809. This forge met with some 
vicissitudes of fortune, but continued 
to be operated down to the year 1822. 
Cambria furnace was built on Laurel 
Run in 1841. The Cambria iron works 
were begun in 1853. Mr. George S. 
King was the chief mover in this enter- 
prise. 

The manufacture of iron at Pitts- 
burg was inaugurated by George An- 
shutz, an Alsacian, who emigrated to 
America in 1789. He seems to have 
lost no time after his arrival, for about 
the year 1792 he had completed a 
small furnace at Two-mile Run, within 
the present limits of Pittsburg. It was 
abandoned, however, two years later, 
for want of ore. 

In 1803, Joseph McClurg established 
the first iron foundry in Pittsburg. It 
was located at the corner of Smithfield 
street and Fifth avenue, where the post- 
office now stands. In 1807, there were 
three nail factories in Pittsburg, one of 





**Southwestern Pennsylvania in Song and 
Page 102. 


Story.’ By Frank Cowan. 
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which alone made 100 tons of cut and 
wrought nails annually. In 1810, about 
200 tons of nails were made at the 
Pittsburg naileries. 

The first rolling mill in the place was 
built by Christopher Cowan, in 1812. 
The capital invested was $100,000. 
This mill stood at the corner of Cecil 
alley and Penn avenue, upon the site 
now occupied by the Fourth Ward 
school-house. The next one in order 
of time was the Union Rolling Mill. It 
stood on the bank of the Monongahela 
river. It was built in 1819, and was 
accidentally blown up in 1829. This 
mill had four puddling furnaces—the 
first in Pittsburg. It was also the first 
mill in Pittsburg to roll bar-iron. From 
these small and comparatively late be- 
ginnings have grown the present vast 
iron industries of Pittsburg and Alle- 
gheny county. 

With the advance of the State in 
population and development, iron works 
spread and multiplied in all sections. 
As early as 1786, there were 17 fur- 
naces, forges and slitting mills within 
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thirty-nine miles of Lancaster. In 
1796, Morse, in speaking of the indus- 
tries of Pennsylvania, says: ‘‘Iron 
works are of long standing, and their 
products increase in quantity and im- 
prove in quality. The furnaces are 
sixteen, and the forges thirty-seven. 
The slitting and rolling mills are said 
to cut and roll sixteen hundred tons per 
annum.’’* In 1858, there were sev- 
enty-five furnaces in the four counties 
of Armstrong, Butler, Clarion, and Ve- 
nango. Many of these, however, were 
at that time no longer in operation. 
They have nearly all been abandoned 
since. The number of iron works in 
the State at the close of the year 1887, 
was 242 furnaces, 189 rolling mills, 
1,949 nail machines, 67 steel works, 
and 21 bloomaries and forges.+ 
T. J. CHAPMAN. 





**The American Universal Geography.’ By 
Jedidiah Morse, D. D. Boston, June, 1796. 
Page 542, 

+ ‘Statistical Abstract.’ By James M. Swank, 
General Manager of the American Iron and 
Steel Association. Philadelphia: 1888. Page 1. 





JOHN A. MUREL, THE AMERICAN LAND PIRATE.* 


No intimation is given anywhere— 
outside or inside—as to the author of 
this time-worn and yellow pamphlet, or 
the date of its publication, but from 
circumstantial evidence upon every 
page, one is led to believe that Mr. 
Virgil A. Stewart was both historian 
and biographer, while the day of pub- 
lication certainly lies in or near the 


year 1835. In the information as to 
the deeds and deadly villainies of this 





* ‘History of the Detection and Trial of John 
A. Murel, the Great Western Land Pirate, to- 
gether with a Biographical Sketch of Mr. Virgil 
A. Stewart.’ 

This spelling of the name, is followed in 


obedience to the example of the pamphlet de- 
scribed. 
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highway robber, slave thief and mur- 
derer, given below, the pamphlet alone 
is offered in evidence without further 
verification or cutside investigation ;— 
and certainly no pen, even though 
handled in the venom of contempora- 
neous hatred or fear,—could limn John 
A. Murel in darker shadows than he 
deserved. We are led at once upon 
the scene of action: ‘‘John A. Murel, 
the far famed personage, who, by rea- 
son of his distinguished acts of villainy 
has acquired the title of the Western 
Land Pirate, was born in the State of 
Tennessee, and at a very tender age he 
acquired considerable fame for his skill 
in the performance of feats of villainy. 
His notoriety in his native county had 
become a matter of considerable incon- 
venience to his designs, so he concluded 
to hunt a county better adapted to his 
profession. He selected a home in the 
western district of Tennessee, in Madi- 
son county; in this new country, where 
society was not mueh refined, Murel 
expected to enjoy the profits of his 
skill and ingenuity in villainy in an un- 
interrupted state.’’ 

The otherwise unexplained disappear- 
ance of two lusty male slaves, the prop- 
erty of Parson John Henning, in 1834, 
caused suspicion to fall upon Murel. 
A young man whom our narrator calls 
Hues, but who can be none other than 
Virgil A. Stewart, was sent forth to 
track the fugitives and their leader; 
and out of that quest has grown the 
narration our ancient pamphlet has pre- 
served. 

It was Hues’ good fortune to fall in 
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with the slave thief after a few hours’ 
travel, and to know his man while him- 
self unknown. ‘‘After Murel had passed 
the young man at the toll house, there 
was no difficulty in getting on his track. 
The young man followed on behind 
Murel a short distance; but it struck 
him that he would venture a trick on 
him, and see if he could not impose 
himself as a horse hunter, and travel 
in company with him— so he rode on, 
and overtook him. He spoke very po- 
litely to Murel, and Murel returned the 
civility in equal address; but glanced 
a severe look of inquiry and scrutiny 
at him, as his head turned away.’’ Hues 
seems to have carried his part well, for 
not many hours had been passed in 
this co-journeying onward, before Murel 
opened his heart, and half confessed 
his character and purposes, with a view 
to the admission of this plucky and en- 
gaging stranger into the membership of 
his band. Many an hour was wiled 
away by Murel’s descriptions of his 
own villainies—thinly disguised under 
the fiction that they were the deeds of 
a certain ‘‘elder brother’ of his acquain- 
tance. For instance: 

‘‘The young stranger (Hues) was de- 
termined not to ride before, so as to 
give Murel the opportunity of shooting 
him when he could not know it, for he 
could have no confidence in the smiles 
of so depraved a creature as Murel ;— 
so he rode just behind him. 

‘‘Murel. ‘Come sir, ride up, the 
night is cold and we have far to go, and 
we had as well pass the time as lively 
as possible. Come up, and I will tell 
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you another feat of this elder brother, 
whom I was telling you of.’ 

‘“‘Stranger. ‘Yes sir, with all my 
heart, if it is as good as the last.’ 

‘‘Murel. ‘He is a d—d likely fellow, 
tall and well proportioned, and dresses 
rather in the Methodist order, and when 
he is off on his scouts directing his 
men how to proceed (for he never car- 
ries off property himself, he always has 
men for that purpose), he frequently 
makes appointments and preaches. He 
is well versed in*the Scriptures, and 
preaches some splendid sermons. He 
has frequently preached at a place, and 
before he commenced, pointed out 
some fine horses for his friend to steal ; 
and while he was preaching and praying 
for them, his friend would save the 
horse forhim. * * In one of these 
jaunts he called at the house of one 
Nobs, a Methodist, on Elk river, in 
middle Tennessee. Nobs had heard 
him preach a year before in that neigh- 
borhood and was much taken with him 
asa preacher. He had given his resi- 
dence in South Alabama, and had spoken 
a great deal of his negroes and his farm ; 
and the perplexity he had in getting an 
overseer that would do his duty and not 
abuse his slaves, and all such stuff as 
this, and brother Nobs drank it all 
down ; supper came on, and he got them 
all around the table on their feet; he 
raised his hands in the most solemn 
manner, as though he was just going to 
open the windows of heaven and select 
its richest blessings for brother Nobs, 
his wife, and latest posterity. He was 
lengthy in his supplications at table; 
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but when he came to the use of the 
books and go to duty he was eloquent. 
The same service was rendered the 
next morning. 

‘‘When about to start he wanted to 
pay brother Nobs; but brother Nobs 
was almost hurt to think that he would 
suppose that he would charge him. 
‘Well brother Nobs, will you be so good 
as to give me change for a twenty dol- 
lar bill? I am out of change, and I 
dislike to offer a bill of that size for to 
be changed where I stay all night, for 
the world will say he is a preacher and 
does not like to pay for staying all night 
at a tavern,—see he has presented a 
twenty dollar bill to be changed. This 
is the way of the world,—and I hope 
God, in his mercies, will enable me to 
live in such a manner as never to dis- 
honor the cause of the Gospel, or de- 
Brother Nobs, 


grade the ministry.’ 
anxious:to render the preacher as he 
thought a nice man, a favor, answered 
him, ‘Yes brother, with pleasure!’ He 
ran to his wife and got the keys, took 
out his purse, and counted out seven- 
teen dollars and fifty cents, when his 


change gave out. Brother Nobs was 
in a peck of misery. ‘Stay a little, I 
will run over to brother Packer’s and 
borrow the balance.’ ‘Do if you please, 
and I will stay with sister Nobs until 
you return.’ Brother Nobs was not 
long gone, when he returned, with as 
much pride of being able to accomo- 
date his preacher as an East Indian 
merchant would show at the arrival of 
a rich cargo of goods. The preacher’s 
bill is changed, and all is right. ‘Well, 
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brother Nobs, you have a fine young 
jack—did you raise him?’ ‘He was 
foaled mine, and I have raised him.’ 
‘Will you trade him, brother Nobs?’ 
‘I have raised him for that purpose, but 
I cannot get the worth of him in this 
country; I have never been offered 


more than one hundred and fifty dol- 


lars for him, and he is worth two hun- 
dred and fifty.” ‘Yes, brother Nobs, 
he is cheap at that price, and if I had 
the money with me, I would rid you of 
any further trouble with him at that 
price.’ ‘Well, brother, you can take 
him. You say that you will be at our 
camp meeting. Bring me the money 
then,—that is as soon as I will need it.’ 
‘Well, brother Nobs, I will take him.’ 


The trade being completed, the preach- 
er got ready to start; all the family 
gathered around him to receive his part- 


ing blessing. ‘Brother Nobs, may the 
Lord bless you, and save you in Heaven ; 
farewell, sister Nobs, may the grace of 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
rest and remain upon you; farewell. 
May the Lord bless your little children ; 
farewell, my dear babies.’ The preacher 
was soon gone from brother Nobs; but 
not to South Alabama, but to the west- 
ern district of Tennessee. That day 
and night put the preacher a long ways 
off, as slow as his jack traveled ; though 
he was an uncommon fine traveling 
jack. The preacher sold his jack for 
four hundred dollars, and passed a 
twenty dollar counterfeit bill on brother 
Nobs. Poor brother Nobs has never 
heard of his rich young preacher since ; 
but I have no doubt but he is on a voy- 
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age of soul-saving ; and will visit brother 
Nobs when he returns.’’ 

With many such delectable morsels 
of information did Murel regale his 
companion, in their long hours of riding 
across the Tennessee bottoms ; anecdotes 
in many cases authenticated by other 
authority, and all characteristic of the 
bloody and desperate career of the man, 
and of the unsettled condition of the 
times. At one point is illustrated the 
means by which the trusting slaves 
were led to look for liberty and future 
plenty, and to be persuaded that Murel 
was the avenue by which both were to 
come. Approaching an aged negro by 
the roadside, in the presence of Hues, 
this conversation ensued : 

‘‘Well, old man, you must have a 
d—d hard master, or he would not send 
you to mill this cold day.’’ 

‘*Yes, Maser, all ov um hard in dis 
country.’’ 

‘‘Why do you stay with him then, 
when he treats you like a dog?”’ 

‘*T can’t help um, Maser.’’ 

‘Would you help it if you could?”’ 

‘‘Oh yes, Maser, dat I would.’’ 

‘‘What is your name, old man?”’ 

‘‘My name? Clitto, Maser.’’ ~ 

‘‘Well, Clitto, would you like to be 
free, and have plenty of money to buy 
land, and horses, and everything you 
want?’ 

“Oh yes, Maser, dat Clitto do so 
want em.’’ 

‘If I will steal you, and carry you 
off, and sell you four or five times, and 
give you half of the money, and then 
leave you in a free state, will you go?’’ 
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“Oh yes, Maser, Clitto go quick.’’ 

‘‘Well, Clitto, have you no boys that 
you would like to see free?’ 

‘*Yes, Maser.”’ 

*‘Now, Clitto, if you was to hear a 
pistol fire at the head of the lane some 
night, do you think you will be sure to 
come to me, and bring three or four 
boys with you?”’ 

**Yes, Maser, Clitto come dis night.’’ 

“T am in a hurry now, Clitto, and 
cannot carry you off at this time, but 
you have the boys ready, and you shall 
not be with your d—d old master much 
longer, to be cuffed about like a dog. 
I am a great friend to black people. 
I have carried off a great many, and 
they are doing well,—all got houses of 


their own, and making property. You 
look out, and when you hear the pistol 
fire, come with the boys, and I will 


have horses ready to push you. Good- 
-by, Clitto, until I see you again.’’ 

The manner in which such pledges 
were made good, and these aspirations 
for liberty answered, was revealed by 
Murel in a later conversation with Hues, 
when he explained how the negroes 
were disposed of when no further use 
could be made of them, when danger 
threatened, or their suspicions of in- 
tended bad faith were aroused: ‘‘We 
stole a negro man, and pushed for Miss- 
issippi. We had promised him that we 
would conduct him to a free State, if 
he would let us sell him one time, as 
we went on the way; we agreed to give 
him part of the money. We sold him 
for six hundred dollars, but when we 
went to start the negro seemed to be 
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very uneasy, and appeared to doubt 
our coming back for him, as we had 
promised. We lay ina creek bottom, 
not far from the place where we had 
sold the negro, all the next day, 
and after dark we went to the china 
tree in the lane, where we were to meet 
Tom;—he had been waiting some time. 
He mounted his horse and we pushed 
with him a second time. We rode 
twenty miles that night, to the house of 
a friendly speculator. I had seen him 
in Tennessee, and had given him sev- 
eral lifts. He gave me his place of 
residence, so I might find him when I 
was passing. Our horses were fed what 
they would eat, and two of them were 
foundered the next morning. We were 
delayed a few days, and during that 
time our friend went to a little village 
in the neighborhood, and saw the negro 
advertised, and a description of the two 
men of whom he had been purchased, 
and giving his suspicions of the men. 
It was rather squally times, but any 
port in a storm; we took the negro that 
night on the bank of a creek which 
runs by the farm of our friend, and 
Crenshaw shot him through the head. 
We took out his entrails, and sunk him 
in the creek; our friend furnished us 
with one fine horse, and we left our 
foundered horses.’’ Or this other in- 
cident: ‘‘The old negro man became 
suspicious that we were going to sell 
him, and became quite contrary. We 
saw it would not do to have him with 
us; we landed one day by the side of an 
island, and I requested him to go with 
me around the point of the island to 
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hunt a good place to catch some fish; 
after. we were obscured from our com- 
pany I shot him through the head, and 
then ripped open his belly and tumbled 
him into the river. I returned to my 
company, and told them that the old 
negro had fallen into the river, and 
that he never came up after he went 
down.’’ ‘ 

Murel’s early life and his entrance 
upon a career of crime, were swagger- 
ingly described: ‘‘I was born in Middle 
Tennessee. My parents had not much 
property, but they were intelligent 
people, and my father was an honest 
man I expect, and tried to raise me 
honest, but I think none the better of 
him for that. My mother was of the 


pure grit; she learnt me and all her 
children to steal so soon as we could 
walk, and would hide us whenever she 
could. At ten years old I was not a 
bad hand. The first good haul I made 
was from a peddler, who lodged at my 


father’s house one night. I had several 
trunk keys, and in the night I unlocked 
one of his trunks, and took a bolt of 
linen and several other things, and then 
locked the trunk. The peddler went off 
before he discovered the trick; I thought 
that was not a bad figure I had made. 
About this time there was some pains 
taken with my education. At the age 
of sixteen I played a trick on a merchant 
in that country. I walked into his store 
one day, and he spoke to me very po- 
litely, and called me by the name of a 
young man who had a rich father, and 
invited me to trade with him. I thanked 
him, and requested him to put down a 


bolt of super-fine cloth; I took a suit 
and had it charged to the rich man’s son. 

‘*T began to look after larger spoils, 
and run several fine horses. By the 
time I was twenty, I began to acquire 
considerable character as a villain, and I 
concluded to go off and do my specu- 
lation where I was not known, and go 
on a larger scale ; so I began to see the 
value of having friends in the business. 
I made several associates; I had been 
acquainted with some old hands fora 
long time, who had given me the names 
of some royal fellows between Nash- 
ville and Tuscaloosa, and between 
Nashville and Savannah, in the State of 
Georgia, and many other places. My- 
self and a fellow by the name of Cren- 
shaw gathered four good horses, and 
started for Georgia. We got in com 
pany with a young South Carolinian 
just before we got to Cumberland 
Mountain, and Crenshaw soon knew all 
about his business. He had been to 
Tennessee to buy a drove of hogs, but 
when he got there pork was dearer than 
he calculated, and he declined pur- 
chasing. We concluded he was a prize. 
Crenshaw winked at me—I understood 
his idea. Crenshaw had travelled the 
road before; but I neverhad. We had 
travelled several miles on the mountain, 
when we passed near a precipice; just 
before we passed it Crenshaw asked for 
my whip, which had a pound of lead 
in the butt. I handed it to him and he 
rode up by the side of the South Caro- 
linian, and gave him a blow on the side 
of the head, and tumbled him from his 
horse. We lit from our horses and 
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fingered his pockets; we got $1,262. 
Crenshaw said he knew of a place to 
hide him, and gathered him under his 
arms, and I took him by his feet, and 
we conveyed him to a deep crevice in 
the brow of the precipice, and tumbled 
him into it. He went outof sight. We 
then tumbled in his saddle, and took 
his horse with us, which was worth 
$200.”’ 

Other choice morsels of biography 
were poured into the ears of the admir- 
ing Hues, whose life would not have 
been worth a moment’s purchase had 
his character or purpose been sus- 
pected: ‘I had got associated with a 


young man who had got to be a circuit 
preacher among the Methodists, and a 


sharper he was; he was as slick on the 
tongue as goose grease.- I took my first 
lessons in divinity from this preacher. 
He was highly respected by all that 
knew him, and well calculated to please. 
He first put me in the notion of preach- 
ing to aid me in my speculations. I 
got into difficulties about a mare that I 
had taken, and was imprisoned for near 
three years. I had shifted it from court 
to court, but I was at last found guilty, 
and whipped. During my confinement 
I read the Scriptures, and became a 
good judge of Scripture. * * Imade 
my way from Milledgeville to William- 
son county, the old stamping ground. 
In all the route I only robbed eleven 
men; but I preached some d—d fine 
sermons, and scattered some counter- 
feit United States paper among my 
brethren.’’ 

With one more narration of as cold 
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blooded and despicable a murder as 
ever man committed, we will let our 
raid through the musty pamphlet come 
toaclose: ‘‘I started to Natchez on 
foot, having sold my horse in New Or- 
leans, with the intention of stealing 
another after I started. I walked four 
days, and no opportunity offered for me 
to get a horse. .The fifth day, about 12 
o’clock, I had became very tired, and 
stopped at a creek to get some water 
and rest a little. While I was sitting 
on a log looking down the road, the 
way I had came, a man came in sight 
riding a good looking horse. The very 
moment I saw him I was determined to 
have his horse, if he was in the garb of 
a traveler. He rode up, and I saw from 
his equipage that he was a traveler. I 
arose from my seat, and drew an elegant 
rifle pistol on him, and ordered him to 
dismount. He did so, and I took his 
horse by the bridle, and pointed down 
the creek, and ordered him to walk be- 
fore me. He went a few hundred yards, 
and stopped. 

‘*T hitched his horse, then made him 
undress himself, all to his shirt and 
drawers, and ordered him to turn his 
back to me. He asked me if I was 
going to shoot him; I ordered him the 
second time to turn his back to me. He 
said ‘If you are determined to kill me, 
let me have time to pray before I die.’ 
I told him I had no time to hear him 
pray. He turned round and dropped 
on his knees, and I shot him through 
the back of the head. I ripped open 
his belly, took out his entrails, and sunk 
him in the creek. I then searched his 
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pockets, and found four hundred and 
one dollars and thirty-seven cents, and 
a number of papers that I did not take 
time to examine. I sunk the pocketbook 
and papers, and his hat, in the creek. 
His boots were brand new, and fit me 
very genteely; and I put them on, and 
sunk my old shoes in the creek, to atone 
for them. I rolled up his clothes and 
put them in his portmanteau, as they 
were brand new clothes, of the best 
quality, I mounted as fine a horse as I 
ever straddled, and directed my course 
for Natchez, in much better style than 
I had been for the last five days.”’ : 
When Murel had sufficiently commit- 
ted himself, Hues left him on some pre- 
tense, and warned certain trusty men of 


his presence and purposes, and steps 
were promptly taken for his arrest. 
‘‘After Murel was arrested the officer 
asked him who went with him to Arkan- 
saw? Murel replied, ‘A young man by 


the name of Hues.’ The officer then 
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asked him if he had ever seen the young 
man before he went to Arkansaw? 
Murel replied that he had never seen 
the young man before he saw him at the 
bridge of Estanauly, where he had got 
in his company. The officers then 
called Hues out from his company, into 
the presence of Murel. When Hues 
presented himself before him, Murel for 
the first time, as often as he had been 
arrested, lost his spirit and fortitude. 
He appeared as though he would faint, 
and they gave him water several times 
before he recovered. Murel was 
committed to prison in February, 1834, 
and his trial was to be in the July fol- 
lowing.’”’ 

Murel was found guilty of negro 
stealing, and sentenced to ten years 
hard labor in the penitentiary; which 
seems to be an excellent place for us to 
leave one who so well deserved—not 
only that, but the rope as well. 

SEELYE A. WILLSON. 





CHARLEMAGNE TOWER. 


CHARLEMAGNE TOWER is the seventh 
in descent from John Tower, the son of 
Robert Tower, of Hingham, in Norfolk, 
England, and of his wife, Margaret 
Ibrook, who came to America with a 
colony led by Rev. Peter Hobart, from 
old Hingham, and settled in Massachu- 
setts at what is now Hingham, in the 
year 1637. He was born on the 18th 
of April, 1809, in the Township of 
Paris (so called from Isaac Paris, a man 


noted for his public benefactions after 
the American Revolution), in Oneida 
County, New York, some twelve miles 
south of Utica. His father was Reu- 
ben Tower, a well-known and _ public- 
spirited man, born at Rutland, Worces- 
ter County, Massachusetts, on the 15th 
day of February, 1787, and married in 
the township of Paris on the 15th day 
of February, 1808, who was active in 
the development of the public improve- 
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ments of his time in the State of New 
York, notably the Chenango Canal, and 
was also a member of the Legislature of 
New York in 1828, and who died at the 
age of 45, on the 14th of March, 1832, 
in St. Augustine, Florida, where he had 
gone for his health. His mother was 
Deborah Taylor (Pearce) Tower, born 
at Little Compton, in Rhode Island, on 
the 6th day of July, 1785. 

Mr. Tower’s education was begun in 
his native place, and carried on subse- 
quently at the Oxford Academy, in 
Chenango County, and at the Clinton 
Academy, and the Utica Academy, in 
Oneida County, New York. It is 
worthy of note that he taught school in 
the common schools of the townships of 
Paris and Marshall, in Oneida County, 
for two consecutive years, when he was 
but fourteen and fifteen years of age; and 
in 1825 he was assistant teacher in the 
Utica Academy. He was also shortly 
after engaged in business as a clerk with 
Messrs. Hart & Gridley, merchants in 
Utica. In 1826 his father took him to 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and placed 
him under the tutorship of Rev. Caleb 
Stetson, to prepare him for admission 
to Harvard University. He entered 
the freshman class at Harvard, in 
February, 1827, and was graduated 
there in the year 1830. Among his 
classmates was Charles Sumner, be- 
tween whom and Mr. Tower a very 
close friendship grew up, which con- 
tinued through many years, and lasted 
until Mr. Sumner’s death. (See Peirce’s 
Life of Sumner, passim.) 

- After graduation, Mr. Tower began, 
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in 1831, the study of the law, in 
the office of the Hon. Harmanus 
Bleecker, in Albany, New York. The 
death of his father occurring in the 
next year, his family interests recalled 
him to Waterville, Oneida County, New 
York, the home of his family, where he 
continued his studies. He went later 
to New York city, and finished his study 
of the law in the office of Messrs. John 
L. & James L. Graham. He was 
admitted to practice in the Supreme 
Court in the State of New York, at 
Utica, in October, 1836. He began 
the profession in New York city, in the 
office fof Messrs. Graham & ‘Sanford, 
continued it later in Waterville, and 
was engaged at the later place for some 
years, in manufacturing and commercial 
pursuits. Returning however, to his 
practice, he won a foremost place at 
the bar of Oneida county. 

Some legal questions that arose in 
connection with his practice, took {him 
to Pennsylvania in 1846, for the ex- 
amination of the title to large bodies of 
mineral land, lying chiefly in the county 
of Schuylkill. Resulting from this, Mr. 
Tower married Amelia Malvina Bartle, 
the daughter of Lambert B. Bartle and 
Sarah (Herring) Bartle, his wife, at Or- 
wigsbury, on the 14th day of June, 1847, 
by whom he had one son and six 
daughters; and his legal interests in- 
duced him to take up his residence in 
Pennsylvania, which he did in the 
spring of 1848, at Orwigsburg, at that 
time the county seat of Schuylkill 
county, where he lived until 1850, 
when, upon the removal of the county 
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seat to Pottsville, he also removed his 
residence to that place. He lived in 
Pottsville from 1850 to 1875. 

Mr. Tower’s career at the bar in 
Pennsylvania brought him in contact 
with some of the most difficult and in- 
tricate questions of law, more especially 
upon the subject of titles to lands. The 
great coal fields of the State had be- 
come the subject of widespread litiga- 
tion, which led to the trial of cases that 
frequently involved estates of large 
value, and the conduct of which called 
into action the best legal talent of the 
day. Mr. Tower’s life during this 
period of more than twenty-five years 
was exceedingly active and laborious. 
It was his custom to prepare his cases 
for trial not only with a wonderful 
nicety of detail, so that in coming be- 
fore the Court he was prepared to meet 
the most exacting inquiry, but also to 
go out upon the lands themselves, 
which often lay in a mountainous 
country, almost inaccessible, by reason 
of thick forest and heavy undergrowth, 
and to run the lines and establish the 
monuments himself, in company with 
his engineers. 

His excellent training in early life, 
his patient labor and untiring industry, 
as well as his good judgment in ques- 
tions of law, and his able treatment of 
them, won for him a standing at the bar 
among the formest lawyers in Pennsyl- 
vania. While his devotion to the inter- 
ests of his clients, and his sterling integ- 
rity as a man, brought him a very wide 
practice, his opinion upon questions of 
title was esteemed so highly that it is 
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not unusual, even now, to hear him 
quoted in open court as authority. 

Mr. Tower was the leading counsel in 
the famous trials that arose out of ques- 
tions relating to the Munson and Wil- 
liams estate, in Schuylkill county, com- 
prising a large body of coal lands, the 
litigation in regard to which he carried 
along for more than twenty-five years. 
He mastered it, and perfected the title 
to these lands, which are now the prop- 
erty of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Coal and Iron Company; and his foot- 
steps may be traced through many other 
great legal battles in different counties 
of Pennsylvania. 

At the breaking out of the war of the 
Rebellion, Mr. Tower’s loyalty to the 
Union was instant and decisive. Al- 
though he was fifty-two years of age, 
and long accustomed to the sedentary 
habits of his profession, he determined 
to take the field. He enlisted a body 
of two hundred and seventy men, with- 
in one week, at Pottsville, and pro- 
ceeded with them to Harrisburg, where 
they were mustered into the service of 
the United States, on the 21st day of 
April, 1861. They were divided into 
two whole companies and a part of a 
third, and attached to the Sixth Regi- 
ment of Pennsylvania Volunteers, in the 
three months’ campaign. Mr. Tower 
having asked to be made captain, re- 
ceived his commission at the time of 
their entering the service, and com- 
manded, throughout its term, one of 
his companies, Company H, Sixth Regi- 
ment. He was under the command of 
General Robert Patterson, and moved 
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into Virginia, by way of Chambersburg 
and Hagerstown, crossing the Potomac 
River at Williamsport, June 21st, 1861, 
and taking part in the action at Falling 
Waters, very early in the war. Mr. 
Tower provided uniforms for his whole 
company, at his own expense. He was 
mustered out of service with his men, at 
the end of their term of service, at Har- 
risburg, on the 26th of July, 1861, 
whence he returned to his family. After- 
wards he paid a bounty of five dollars a 
man to a full company, recruited for 
three years by Captain Henry Pleasants 
(his Second Lieutenant in the three 
months’ campaign, later, Brigadier Gen- 
eral); this was Company C, Forty- 
eighth Regiment, Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, which performed much honor- 
able service and became distinguished 
in the war. 

On the 15th of August, 1861, Mr. 
Tower’s men, who had served under 
him in the campaign, marched to his 
residence in Pottsville, and presented 
him with an exceedingly handsome 
sword, bearing this inscription: 

‘* Presented by the Tower Guards, of Pottsville, 
Pa., 
**To Capt. CHARLEMAGNE OWER, 
‘* As a token of their respect for him as a man 
‘* and soldier, and of their estcem for him as a 
‘“‘ friend. August 10, 1861.°’ 

Mr. Tower was appointed United 
States Provost Marshal for the Tenth 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, 
on the 18th of April, 1863, which com- 
mission he held until his resignation on 
the rst of May, 1864, during a period 
of great national anxiety, and many 
difficulties, that at this time grew out of 
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the carrying on of the war. His ad- 
ministration was soldierly, vigorous and 
consistent, and won for him high dis- 
tinction at Washington. 

Mr. Tower continued in the practice 
of his profession after his return from 
the war, until 1875, when he retired 
from activity at the bar, and, in the 
fall of that year, moved to Philadel- 
phia, in order to devote himself to his 
private interests, in various industries 
and enterprises, which had grown to be 
very large. During his residence in 
Pennsylvania he had become owner of 
large bodies of coal land, and was direc- 
tor in several corporations, in which he 
was a party in interest. He is a part 
owner in the well known Coxe and 
Tower lands, on the Green Mountain, 
in Schuykill county. He was one of 
the original proprietors of the Honey 
Brook Coal Company, and for many 
years one of its managers, and he took 
an active part in conjunction with Mr. 
Charles Parrish and Mr. John Taylor 
Johnson, in transforming that success- 
ful enterprise into the Lehigh and 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Company. He was 
also actively interested in the construc- 
tion and management of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, and a member of its 
Board of Directors for several years. 
The assistance given by him to this 
road, by both personal attention to its 
affairs and financial support, frequently 
when it became necessary, were of very 
great value to the Company; and Mr. 
Tower may fairly be said to have con- 
tributed largely to its ultimate success. 
His judgment and foresight in business 
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affairs placed him among the few men 
who never lost confidence in the value 
of this road, or in the great future de- 
velopment of the country through which 
it has been built. 

The greatest and the most successful 
undertaking, perhaps, of Mr. Tower’s 
long business career, was his develop- 
ment of the iron resources of Minnesota, 
now well known to the world as the 
Vermillion Range. The presence of 


large deposits of iron ore in that coun- 
try having been brought to his attention 
about the year 1875 he made a thorough 
investigation of their quantity and value 
by sending out several expeditions to 
explore them and report to him; the re- 
sult of which, having proved extremely 


favorable, he concluded to proceed with 
their actual development. The enter- 
prise was a daring one. These ore 
bodies lay in St. Louis county, Minne- 
sota, some ninety miles northeast from 
Duluth and about seventy miles in a 
direct line north from the north shore 
of Lake Superior. The country was 
densely wooded, was traversed by many 
small streams and broken by long 
stretches of swamp that in the summer 
season were almost impassable. Pro- 
visions as well as materials and supplies, 
could only be transported in mid-winter, 
laboriously over the frozen ground and 
on the snow, frequently at a tempera- 
ture of forty degrees Fahrenheit, below 
zero; and in the summer carried upon 
the backs of men, or over a circuitous 
route by Indians in canoes. The open- 
ing and working of the iron mines at 
this great distance from the outskirts of 
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civilization implied a formidable expen- 
diture; but this was far surpassed by the 
necessity of constructing ‘a railroad, 
seventy miles long, to the nearest water 
communication, the shore of Lake Su- 
perior, and equipping it, in order to 
transport the product of the mines to 
market; and the construction of suffi- 
cient dock and harbor facilities for ves- 
sels to receive it at the water’s edge. 
Many experienced business men, con- 
sulted in regard to the enterprise, drew 
back from an undertaking fraught with 
sO many and so great dangers. But 
Mr. Tower’s courage was supported by 
his judgment derived from careful and 
systematic investigation, and he deter- 
mined, at the age of seventy-three, to 
carry out his purpose single-handed. 
After having acquired title to the lands 
which contained the ore deposits, and 
also to a body of land lying upon Lake 
Superior, known then as Burlington 
Bay and Agate Bay, which he after- 
wards called Two Harbors, he formed 
in 1883 two companies, the Minne- 
sota Iron Company and The Duluth 
& Iron Range Railroad Company, 
the former of which owned the latter. 
He built the railroad from the mines, at 
Lake Vermilion, to Two Harbors, on 
Lake Superior, seventy miles; erected 
large docks, round houses, machine 
shops and saw mills, and provided 
equipment for the transportation of the 
ore, besides carrying along the develop- 
ment of the mines in order that their 
product might be ready for shipment at 
the completion of the railroad. The 
iron ore lay in veins, tilted into a posi- 
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tion almost vertical, extending for more 
than a mile in a north-easterly and 
south-westerly direction, and varying 
in thickness from forty to one hundred 
and fifty feet. The ore was a hard 
specular hemitite, yielding by analysis 
sixty-eight per cent. of metallic iron 
and from thirty thousandths to fifty 
thousandths of phosphorus, free from 
sulphur and all refractory substance. 
Mr. Tower carried along this enter- 
prise with vigor and determination until 
August, 1884, when the railroad was 
completed and put into operation, and 
the first shipments of ore were made 
from Two Harbors to Cleveland. These 
shipments met with great favor after 
having been largely distributed among 
the iron and steel manufacturers of 
Illinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania, and 
almost from its departure Mr. Tower’s 
enterprise was proved to be successful. 
The country opened very rapidly, and 
soon after a considerable town, called 
Tower grew up on the shore of Lake 
Vermilion, and another at Two Har- 
bors, whilst along the line of the rail- 
road, lumbering interests, the quarrying 
of granite and various‘industries sprang 
up with the increase of population. In 
1886 the railroad line was constructed 
along the shore. of Lake} Superior, 
twenty-seven miles to Duluth. ¢ The 
annual shipments of ore from the 
mines at Tower which, in 1884, at the 
opening of the railroad, were 68,000 
tons, increased in 1885 to 225,000 tons, 
in 1886 to 300,000 tons, and in 1887 
to 400,000 tons. This industry planted 
by the energy and courage of a 


single man, in a remote and difficult 
country, placed the State of Minnesota, 
hitherto unknown as a mineral produc- 
ing district, in the space of four years 
among the foremost iron markets of 
the United States, employed fifteen 
hundred men in its mines, and gave 
support directly and indirectly to more 
than five thousand people. It is not 
too much to say that this was one of 
the most remarkable developments ever 
made in the United States. Its value 
to Minnesota, and, indeed, to the whole 
country of the Northwest, in the bene- 
fits that are likely to be derived from it 
are almost incalculable. Mr. Tower 
has erected a proud monument to him- 
self as a man and a benefactor of his 
fellow-man, that will endure and grow 
greater as time goes on. 

In the year 1887 it was found that 
valuable deposits of iron ore existed 
throughout a long stretch of country 
lying to the east and northeast of the 
Minnesota Iron Company’s property at 
Tower. These were explored after the 
opening of the railroad and they had 
been acquired by various individual 
owners and companies who were ready 
to open new mines upon the extension 
to them of the railroad by which they 
might reach a market with their product. 
Mr. Tower concluded that, having car- 
ried out successfully his own under- 
taking, he did not wish singly to build 
the road to an unlimited extent in order 
to supply the demands that naturally 
arose as the country was more fully ex- 
plored; neither did he wish to separate 
his railroad from the mines at Tower 
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by transferring its ownership from the 
Minnesota Iron Company. He there- 
fore concluded to make a combination 
with a syndicate formed in New York 
and Chicago, which already had large 
interests to the east of him. 

These gentlemen bought from him 
his entire property in May, 1887, which 
he then transferred to them, retaining, 
however, an _ interest considerably 
smaller than his former holding, in the 
new organization which they formed 
called The Minnesota Mining and 
Railroad Syndicate. This arrange- 
ment was highly advantageous in a 
financial sense to Mr. Tower, who now 
had the gratification of having proved 
the wisdom of his foresight and of 


having seen his great undertaking car- 
ried through to an eminently successful 


issue, and in avery short time. He 
retained the Presidency of the Minne- 
sota Iron Company, at the request of 
the Syndicate, until October, 1887, 
when he resigned his office. Where- 
upon the Board of Directors, composed 
of the new owners, passed the follow- 
ing resolution, which they had hand- 
somely engrossed, and sent to him: 

‘« Resolved, That in thus severing, at 
his request, the active connection of 
Mr. Tower with the Company, we de- 
sire to place upon the permanent records 
of the organization our high apprecia- 
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tion of the great service he has per- 
formed. in developing and rendering 
successful the enterprise. Mr. Tower 
came to its support in its infancy, and 
has been, from the beginning, its pro- 
moter and ruling spirit, giving to it 
always, unselfishly, the benefit of his 
ripe judgment and business experience, 
as well as unlimited aid from his own 
financial resources. During all the 
years of his connection with it, includ- 
ing years of general financial distress 
and anxiety, he has never faltered, and 
the full measure of prosperity which the 
Company now enjoys is largely due to 
his personal efforts, and is a sufficient 
tribute, at once to his business capacity 
and his patient courage. We exceed- 
ingly regret that Mr. Tower feels com- 
pelled to retire from the service of the 
Company, but beg to assure him that 
he carries with him the gratitude and 
best wishes of the Board and of all 
interested in the property.’’ 

Mr. Tower’s life has been one of in- 
tegrity, patient labor and of great good 
to others with whom he has lived. His 
influence extends very widely through- 
out the United States. As a citizen, in 
peace and in war, as a professional man, 
in business and in private life, his career 
has made him one of the remarkable 
men of his country and of his time. 
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W. J. BROATCH, MAYOR. 


NoTHING is more characteristic in the 
life of Omaha than the class of men 
who have been elected by the popular 
vote to its civic dignities and duties. 
In the older communities to the east- 
ward, such elevation is too often the 
prize of a mere tricky politician, or of 
some parvenu rum seller who actually 
purchases his way to it in the packed 
primaries and venal conventions. It is 
not so in this city, by any means; and 
’ it will be found upon investigation that 
the public functions of Omaha have de- 
volved upon men who are in every way 
worthy—brave pioneers and settlers of 
the class called ‘‘ self-made men,’’ who 
have won their way upward by a course 
of integrity, grit and purpose; that were 
worthy of almost any distinction in this 
‘government by the people.’’ The 
present mayor, W. J. Broatch, is in a 
marked degree of the class we have 
mentioned. He was born in Middle- 
ton, Connecticut, July 31st, 1841, where 
he attended the public and _ high 
schools until the age of seventeen 


years. Losing his father at the age of 


twelve, and being the eldest of a family 
of five children, three brothers and one 
sister, he was obliged to secure employ- 
ment in order to support the family. 
From twelve to fourteen he lived upon 





a farm — rough and incongenial as the 
labor upon a New England farm was to 
him, yet the experience was invaluable 
to him in after life, and aided him 
greatly in the charge of the Yankton 
Indian Agency, which consisted of a 
reservation of four hundred thousand 
acres and where the Indians were 
taught to till the soil and acquire the 
habits of a civilized people. 

From fourteen to seventeen he was 
employed in various manufacturing 
establishments, where he learned to 
forge a piece of iron or run a lathe, as 
well as manage the machinery in gen- 
eral use in a machine-shop. During 
this period he attended school in winter, 
and at other times prosecuted a course 
of study and reading evenings. It was 
his ambition to take a collegiate course, 
but in this he was destined to disap- 
pointment. At seventeen he went to 
Hartford and there entered a store as a 
clerk, where he remained until the 
breaking out of the war of the rebellion, 
which occurred just before he had 
attained his majority. During these 
years he still kept up his educational 
desires and associating other clerks with 
him formed a class for evening study. 

Mr. Broatch was always a strong 
Abolitionist, and took a deep interest 
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in everything relating to the question 
of slavery. He felt that all other means 
failing, a war for the liberation of the 
slaves would be justifiable. From the 
time that the ‘‘ Star of the West’’ was 
fired into, December, 1860, he saw that 
war was inevitable, and in order to ac- 
custom himself in some slight degree to 
the hardships incident to campaign life, 
he forsook his bed and slept upon the 
floor. When the first call for troops 
was made, he volunteered in Captain 
(now Senator) Hawley’s Company; but 
being a minor was rejected. In Sep- 


tember, 1861, having come of age, he 
enlisted in Company ‘‘A,’’ Eighth Con- 
necticut Volunteers, and with that regi- 
ment served in the Burnside expedition 


on the coast of North Carolina, being 
present at the battles of Roanoke Island, 
Newbern and the Siege of Fort Macon. 
He was also in the naval engagement 
at Roanoke Island, February 7th, 1862, 
on board the gunboat Chasseur, which 
was used as a transport for a part of his 
regiment, but by some mistake took 
part in the engagement. After Mc- 
Clellan’s failure on the peninsula, 
Burnside’s command was hurridly sent 
to the James River, and there he was 
detailed for recruiting service in his 
native State. A portion of the time he 
was stationed at Fort Trumbull, assist- 
ing in the care of recruits and making 
frequent trips to the field with detach- 
ments which were assigned to regiments. 
Fort Trumbull was the headquarters of 
the Third United States Artillery and 
the Fourteenth United States Infantry. 

Becoming acquainted with many reg- 
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ular officers, Mr. Broatch determin ed 
to enter the regular army. He accord- 
ing resigned his commission in the 
Eighth Connecticut Volunteers and en- 
listed in the Fourteenth Infantry, 
October, 1863; went to the field at 
once and joined his regiment on the 
Rappahannock; took part in the Mine 
Run Campaign, which though brief, 
was distinguished for hardship and the 
extremely cold weather rather than 
military results. During the winter of 
1863 and 1864, he was called before a 
Board of Examination composed of a 
detail of officers from Sykes Division 
of Regulars, and passing, was recom- 
mended to the Secretary of War for ap- 
pointment. All this time he was First 
Sergeant, Company F, Second Bat- 
tallion, Fourteenth Infantry. In Feb- 
ruary, 1864, the Secretary of War con- 
vened a Board of Regular Officers at 
Washington, before which he appeared 
and passing a satisfactory examination, 
he soon had the satisfaction of knowing 
that President Lincoln had sent his 
name to the Senate for confirmation as 
a Second Lieutenant of Infantry. He 
was appointed Sergeant-Major of the 
Third Battallion, Fourteenth Infantry, 
and served as such until the 14th of 
May, 1864, when notice of his confirm- 
ation had been received. He was in 
the Fifth Army Corp, and present in 
all its battles and skirmishes, commenc- 
ing on the 5th of May, 1864, and in- 
cluding the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, 
and all engagements of the Fifth Corps 
until the James River was crossed on 
the 17th of June. He was in the 
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assault on the lines in front of Peters- 
burg — the Battle of the Weldon Rail- 
road—at Peebles Farm; and for services 
in the latter was breveted First Lieu- 
tenant. He left the field with his regi- 
ment (now the Tenth Infantry) reduced 
to sixty-five muskets, late in October, 
1864. After a short stay at Fort Porter, 
Buffalo, New York, he was ordered 
upon recruiting service in New York 
city and Brooklyn, where he remained 
until the spring of 1865, when he was 
ordered to a similar duty at Harrisburg, 
Pa. In the autumn of 1865, he was 
ordered to the General Depot at Gov- 
ernor’s Island, New York Harbor, and 
in December, with a new company, 
joined his regiment at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo. 

Lieutenant Broatch, in March, 1866, 
was appointed an aid-de-camp on the 
staff of Brigadier-General Philip St. 
George Cooke, and came with him to 
Omaha, the headquarters of the Depart- 
ment of the Platte, which had just been 
created. It was here he met the lady 
who afterwards became his wife. He 
was married January 21st, 1869; two 
sons have been born of this union, one 
only now living, at present a student at 
Yale College. In November, 1866, the 
Lieutenant was commissioned a Captain 
in the Fortieth Infantry, and joined his 
regiment at Alexandria, Va. In March, 
1867, he embarked with his company 
on the steamer Flambeau for Fort 
Fisher, N.C. Arriving off the entrance 
to Cape Fear River, they were stranded 
on a sand-bar and wrecked, losing 
nearly all of their personal effects. He 


served in North Carolina during the 
reconstruction acts. He went to’ New 
Orleans with his regiment; asked to go 
upon awaiting orders and went to his 
wife’s home in Ohio. He was detailed 
to take charge of the Yankton Sioux 
Indians, and after serving as Indian 
Agent a year, again went upon awaiting 
orders, and returned to Canton, Ohio. 
He finally resigned his commission in 
the Army to take effect December 31st, 
1870, and went into business. 

Captain Broatch came to Omaha, in 
March, 1874, and engaged in the iron 
and heavy hardware trade. He wasa 
member of the Legislature in 1881, and 
took an active interest in the passage of 
the High License law. The bill as in- 
troduced made the license five hundred 
dollars. He amended it in committee 
of the whole and made it one thousand 
dollars. The provisions of the law 
were not enforced; and it is a singular 
circumstance that he should have been 
elected mayor, and be the first to carry 
out the provisions of the law after a 
period of six years. He has been a 
member of the Missouri River Commis- 
sion ever since its creation during Mr. 
Arthur’s Administration. He has also 
been a member of the Board of Trade, 
in Omaha, since its reorganization in 
1877, and a member of the Board of 
Directors that and the following year. 
In 1879, he was its President. 

Since Mr. Broatch’s election to the 
office of Mayor, in May, 1887, he has 
endeavored to administer the law in a 
conservative manner and in the interest 
of good government. There were many 
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abuses which he has made it his aim to 
correct—one at a time—and in such a 
way as to produce the least possible 
friction. He is the first Mayor under 
the New Charter. This Charter brought 
with it enlarged powers, and increased 
responsibilities. He has always lived 
and acted within the law, and is deter- 


mined that his administration shall be 
clean, and in the interest of the prop- 
erty owners and taxpayers. He desires 
to give the city good government and 
his efforts are in the direction of muni- 


cipal reform. 


C. W. BuTTeRFIELD. 





‘*THE MAGIC CITY.”’ 


I Look back over the short period of 
four years and remember that in going 
south from Omaha—after passing the 
Union Pacific tracks—the road was an 
indifferent one—lined on either side 
for a mile and a half with forest trees, 
and then out through a broken piece 
of prairie for another mile, where it 
reached the site that is now occupied 
by the Union Stock Yards. 

Then the large tract of land, some 
1,500 acres, had just been purchased 
from farm owners by the South Omaha 
syndicate, they having paid for the 
same $350,000 cash. The only evi- 
dence of civilization at this time was 
the three or four farm houses scattered 
here and there, and the corn-stalks and 
stubble fields. It must seem like a 
fairy tale to the slow-going, prosy 
people of the East to hear that there 
is now on these same hills and valleys 
a busy, bustling city of ten thousand 
souls. But such it is—another of the 
many evidences of western enterprise 
and push. 

There were many obstacles to over- 
come by the companyin their endeavor 


to secure the gigantic industries which 
have made South Omaha what she is 
to-day; not the least of these was a 
good water supply. But having found 
a small stream some mile or more from 
the yards, which was fed by springs, 
they threw a dam across the same and 
erected at a cost of over $30,000, a 
small but complete system of water 
works, which furnished spring water 
clear and pure. Of course, the supply 
thus received was soon inadequate to 
the wants of the growing town—of its 
yards and packing houses—and the 
Missouri river had to be tapped for a 
sufficient quantity. 

The growth of South Omaha and her 
industries has been phenomenal, far 
exceeding the expectations of the pack- 
ing houses. Of these, there are four very 
large ones and several small ones. The 
Armour, Cudahy and G. F. Swift & 
Co. houses are the largest. To the 
Geo.H. Hammond Co. must be given the 
credit for having had the nerve to start 
the first packing house in South Omaha. 
Geo. H. Hammond was the first man 
to demonstrate the feasibility of ship- 
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ping dressed beef in refrigerator cars. 
He was the father of the dressed beef 
trade, and he was the first man to show 
his faith, as a packer, in the future live 
stock market of the world. 

The Union Stock Yards Co. have 
built a fine system of yards, pens, hay 
barns and scale houses, together with 
a fine three story brick exchange build- 
ing, in which are the Yard Co.’s offices, 
the commission men’s offices, the Stock 
Yard bank and hotel. The company 
also operate their own transit lines and 
have three locomotives on duty most of 
the time. South Omaha has three 
banks, one national and twostate. The 
business of these banks is enormous, 
the aggregate running as high as a mil- 
lion dollars a day. 

In the city proper are some fine two 
and three-story brick and stone business 
and bank buildings. The business 
streets have all been put to a uniform 
grade, and a good and complete system 


JOHN A. 


Tuomas McSuHAngE, the father of John 
A. McShane, was a native of County 
Armagh, Ireland; the mother, Alice 
Creighton McShane, was a native of 
Philadelphia. They were married in 
Ohio. John Albert McShane, the son, 
was born on the 25th of August, 1850, in 
New Lexington, Perry County, Ohio, 
within four miles of Gen. Phil. Sheri- 
dan’s birthplace. Until the age of 


of sewerage has been put in. In one 
respect South Omaha is in advance of 
her big neighbor. The streets are 
lighted by electricity. A company 
was formed, a franchise granted, a 
building erected, machinery put in and 
the ‘‘fluid’’ turned on inside of ninety 
days from the time operations were 
commenced. 

Such is South Omaha to-day. Four 
years ago her site was a corn field. 
Her future is an unknown quantity. 
Situated as she is, however, in the 
heart of the great corn belt, centrally 
located on the great overland route be- 
tween ocean and ocean, in the ‘‘ happy 
medium’”’ of latitude where she does 
not freeze in winter or scorch in sum- 
mer there is the indication that certain 
commercial greatness is in store for her. 
With her past so near the present, truly 
has she earned the title of ‘‘the magic 
city.”’ 

M. A. Upton. 


M’SHANE. 


twenty-one years, he worked upon his 
father’s farm, receiving only such edu- 
cation as could be obtained in the com- 
mon schools of his native place—noth- 
ing farther in that line being afterward 
vouchsafed to him. In 1871, having 
reached his majority, he started out in 
life, making his way to the Territory of 
Wyoming, where he sought and ob- 
tained employment on a cattle ranch. 
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But the young man was not long satis- 
fied to be simply an employe ; he would 
engage in business for himself; and, to 
that end, bought some cattle in 1873, 
on his own account, with his frugal 
savings. He thought he saw in the 
undertaking a fair prospect of success, 
which his practical training for the two 
years previous made a certainty. He 
not only succeeded, but laid the foun- 
dation for a competence. 

In 1874, Mr. McShane removed to 
Omaha, but retained his interest in 
Wyoming. He married on the 25th of 
April, 1876, Miss Mary M. Lee, daugh- 
ter of John G. Lee, a resident of the 
city. She died on the 16th of April, 
1884. To them have been born three 
children, Edward Lee, John A. (who 
died in December, 1883), and Mary 
Lee. 

On coming to Omaha, Mr. McShane 
quickly determined in his own mind 
what the prospects for the city were as 
to its material improvements and in- 
crease of population. It is not a mat- 
ter of surprise, therefore, that ‘‘ with the 
energy, quick decision and strong de- 
termination for which he is noted, he 
soon became one of Omaha’s most 
prominent and successful business men, 
always among the foremost to engage 
in any project for the development of 
the city’s resources and the promotion 
of its general welfare.’’** Mr. McShane 
retained his interests in Wyoming until 
1883, when they were merged in the 
Bay State Live Stock Company, in 


D. C. Dunbar & 





- ***OQmaha Illustrated.’’ 
Co.; 1888. 
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which he is a stockholder. The herds 
of this company now number 100,000 
head. 

The Union Stock Yards company, of 
South Omaha, was organized in 1884 
and has 260 acres of land with the im- 
provements valued at $2,000,000. Dur- 
ing the past year $160,000 have been 
spent in improvements, $130,000 in 
grading, railroad tracks, etc., and en- 
larging, repairing and building stock 
pens, and $30,000 on the addition to 
the Exchange building. There are 
forty unloading and twenty-one loading 
chutes. The daily capacity of the 
yards is 10,000 cattle, 20,000 hogs, 


5,000 sheep and 500 horses and mules. ° 


During the year 1888, there were 
36,492 cars, containing 340,469 cattle, 
1,283,600 hogs, 158,503 sheep and 
5,035 horses and mules received, and 
14,365 cars, containing 206,064 cattle, 
333,228 hogs, 118,208 sheep and 3,799 
horses and mules were shipped.t Of 
these yards, Mr. McShane was one of 
the original promoters and is president. 
It is difficult to over-estimate the im- 
portance of this ‘‘plant’’ to the ma- 
terial interests of Omaha. It is the 
foundation of its enormous cattle trade, 
slaughtering and packing business, all 
of which are constantly increasing. Mr. 
McShane was one of the original mem- 
bers of the South Omaha Land Syndi- 
cate and is a director therein; he is 
also a director in the First National Bank 
of Omaha. Outside of these various en- 
terprises, his time is devoted largely to 





+The Omaha Daily Bee, December 30, 1888. 
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the care of his large real estate in- 
terests. 

Mr. McShane has been a successful 
politician. In 1880, he was elected 
to the lower house of the State Legis- 
lature from Omaha for two years. In 
1882 he was elected to the State Sen- 
ate for two years and was re-elected 
for another term in 1884. During 
these years of public service, altera- 
tions were made in the charter of 
Omaha, which enabled the city gov- 
ernment to enter upon a series of pub- 
lic improvements which have wholly 
changed its character. In the formu- 
lation of these measures, he vigilantly 
and faithfully represented his constitu- 
ents, and advocated the increased pow- 


‘ers of the city council, which were nec- 
essary to the end in view.* 

The nomination as a candidate for 
Congress from the First District of his 


State, composed of the Counties of 
Douglas, Gage, Johnson, Lancaster, 
Nemaha, Otoe, Pawnee, Richardson, 
Saunders, Sarpy and Cass, was ten- 
dered Mr. McShane by the Democratic 
party in 1886, and he was elected by a 
plurality of 7,023, and a majority over 
all of 6,980 votes, being the first, and 
to the present time, the only Democrat 
that has been chosen Congressman from 
Nebraska. In the fall of 1888 he was 
nominated by his party as candidate for 
Governor, but was defeated at the 
election. 

This very brief account of the career 
of Mr. McShane is sufficient to convey 
an accurate estimate of his character. 





* «‘Omaha Illustrated.’’ Already cited. 


" gress. 


Of vigorous and nervous organization, 
his capacity for work is almost unlim- 
ited. He has all the vivacity, quick- 
ness of perception and clearness of men- 
tal vision of his race, and they are re- 
strained by sobriety of thought and 
calmness of judgment, without affecting 
any of the mere graces; while he pos- 
sesses, to a rare degree, the faculty of 
direct, vigorous and persuasive speech. 
Modest, sincere, generous with his 
means and liberal in his views and 
opinions, he inspires all who meet 
him with confidence in his truth and 
fair purposes. His chief strength 
is in organization. He has admin- 
istered the large interests entrusted 
to him, not only with fidelity, but 
with vigor and power, and greatly 
developed them. His powers were put 
to a most severe test in the canvass 
which resulted in his election to Con- 
The district was overwhelmingly 
Republican, and his defeat by friends 
and foes alike was regarded as a fore- 
gone conclusion. He was not elected 
by the enormous majority of over 7,000 
votes simply by the unpopularity of his 
opponent, who was.a trained politician, 
nor by a spontaneous uprising of the 
people. Of course, the esteem in which 
he was held, and his popular qualities, 
made his election possible; but the 
most thorough and vigorous organiza- 
tion of men and forces alone achieved 
an astounding result. 

When he became candidate for Gov- 
ernor of his State, his election was even 
beyond his powers. It was the Presi- 
dential year, when the strong bonds of 











FOHN BROWN’S 


party held the Republicans solid to- 
gether—and the field was the State—a 
region of vast extent with parts of it 
sparsely populated. It was not possi- 
ble by any industry or force to reach 
distant communities. But he succeeded 
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in largely reducing the majority against 
him. Yet a young man, he has taken 
rank among the first citizens of Omaha 
and Nebraska. 


CoNnsUL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. 





I have recently seen in the possession 
of a gentleman residing in Hudson, 
Ohio, the last known letter ever penned 
by John Brown, the hero of Harper’s 
Ferry, and I take pleasure in favoring 
the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HIsTORY 
with a copy thereof. It is written in a 
clear, bold hand, that shows that no 
matter what his feelings may have been 
as to the doom so soon upon him, his 
nerves were as true and firm as steel. 
The document is as follows: 

‘*CHARLESTON, JEFFERSON Co., VA. 
2nd December, 1859. 
‘Lora Case, Esq. 

‘My Dear Sir: Your most kind and 
cheering letter of the 28th November is 
received. Such an outburst of warm- 
hearted sympathy, not only for myself 
but for all those ‘ who have no helper,’ 
compels me to steal a moment from 
those, allowed me in which to prepare 
for my last great change, to send you a 
few words. Such a feeling as you 
manifest makes you to ‘shine (in my 
estimation) in the midst of this wicked 
and perverse generation as a light in 
the world.’ May you ever prove your- 
self equal to the high estimate I have 
placed on you. Pure and undefiled 


JOHN BROWN’S 


LAST LETTER. 


religion before God and the Father is, 
as I understand it, an active not a dor- 
mant principle. I do not undertake to 
direct any more about my children. I 
leave that now entirely to their excel- 
lent mother, from whom I have just 
parted. I send you my ‘salutation with 
my own hand.’ Remember me to all 
your and my dear friends. 
‘‘ Your Friend, 
‘* JoHN BRowN.”’ 


Some days previous to the date given 
above, Brown indited another letter to 
his cousin, Rev. Luther Humphrey, in 
which he gave evidence of his high- 
minded and serene willingness to meet 
the legal penalty of his deeds. In the 
course thereof, occur these remarkable 
words: ‘‘ Whether I have any reason to 
be of good cheer or not, in view of my 
end, I can assure you that I feel so, 
and that I am totally blinded if I do 
not really experience that strengthening 
and consolation you so faithfully im- 
plore in my behalf. . . I neither 
feel mortified, degraded, nor in the 
least ashamed of my imprisonment, my 
chains, or my near prospect of death 
by hanging.’’ Joun KEITH, 
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THE LOG BOOK. 
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THE ARK AND ITS FOUNDERS—WILLIAM AND LEONARD CASE. 


Since the decease of William Case 
and his brother, Leonard Case,* there 
is no one living, it is believed, who can 
write the real and true history of the Ark 
and its founders. The Ark has a history. 
These tworemarkable men,who were the 
founders and promoters of the Ark and 
all that accumulated around and in time 
grew out of it, ultimately achieved their 
grand designs in establishing the Kirt- 
land Society of Natural Science, the 
Case hall, its receptacle, the Case 
hbrary, and, above all and finally, the 
Case School of Applied Science. 

Looking back over fifty years when 
William Case, imbued with all the ardor 
of a naturalist and true sportsman, 
took his first lessons in taxidermy from 
Professor Jared P. Kirtland and his 
ingenious friend Captain B. A. Stannard, 
and mounted his first birds in the Ark, 
it seems but a natural sequence that as 
beautiful specimens of the birds and 
animals of Ohio were brought in, 
mounted and assigned to their proper 
places in it, his designs should keep 
pace with the accumulating work of his 
hands. 

When there was no longer room’ in 
the “ Old Ark ” for his specimens, it was 
replaced in time by that grand, elabo- 
rate structure known as Case hall. 


* William Case died April 19, 1862 ; Leonard Case 
died January 6, 1880. 





In 1856 the lot on which the old 
Ark then stood was sold to the govern- 
ment of the United States, on which 
was erected the Cleveland custom- 
house, post-office and United States 
district and circuit court buildings, all 
under one roof, and the Ark tempora- 
rily removed to the rear of the Case 
hall lot. But the work and the far- 
reaching designs of William Case went 
on. His plans for the erection of Case 
hall were rapidly matured, and, al- 
though he did not live to finish his work, 
it is well known that his brother, Leon- 
ard Case, jr., with a sad heart relig- 
iously carried out and completed his 
plans to the very letter and the minutest 
point. Let any friend of progress and 
science who knew William Case go 
through that building and see for him- 
self. There is no accident, or evidence 
of “cut and try” about it. The grand 
lecture and concert hall, frescoed by the 
celebrated Italian artist, Garibaldi, so 
pleasing to the sight, having acoustical 
perfections so grateful to the ear; the 
library rooms, so nicely adapted to pub- 
lic and private uses ; the spacious hall, 
wherein are artistically displayed the 
mounted birds, animals and curious 
specimens of archeology and nature ac- 
cumulated by him during many years of 
patient and unremitting labor, finally 
donated to the Kirtland Society of Nat- 











ural Science, of which he and his friends 
and co-laborers, Rufus K.Winslow, Cap- 
tain B. A. Stannard, Dr. E. Sterling (who 
remounted and adjusted the numerous 
specimens where they now are) and 
many other friends and promoters of 
that society were the founders and active 
members ; the rooms, numbers 19 and 
20, that were reserved and elegantly 
adorned for the permanent use of the 
members of the “ Old Ark,” unmistaka- 
bly demonstrated the forecast of his lib- 
eral, benevolent and active mind. 

In the meantime, from the day his 
first specimen was mounted up to the 
day of his last illness, his activity in 
public and private life carved out for 
him a record that will redound to his 
honor and elicit the gratitude of the 
citizens of Cleveland beyond the endur- 
ance of monumental marble. Prudent 
and wise in counsel, progressive and 
enterprising as the chief officer of the 
city, liberal with his time and money 
in accomplishing the completion of the 
two great railroads which gave to the city 
and the towns and territories through 
whichthey passed such lasting prosperity; 
his directorship in all and his presidency 
of one would seem enough to exhaust 
the energies of any ordinary man as 
devoted as he was known to be to every 
trust assumed or imposed upon him. 
But with all these responsibilities on 
his hands, he never seemed to be pressed 
for time or lacking for something to do. 
His splendid nursery and horticultural 
gardens on the Case out-lots on Lake 
and St. Clair streets became under his 
fostering care models of their kind and 
especially attractive and admired. 
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It was known to a few of his friends 
that Oliver H. Perry, a great personal 
friend and companion, and himself 
contemplated establishing an extensive 
deer park on the north lake shore road, 
about a mile or two beyond the resi- 
dence of Governor Reuben Wood. 
Negotiations were pending for the pur- 
chase of a selected tract of land suited 
to their designs when the untimely 
deaths of Messrs. Case and Perry* 
closed this grand project. 

While the original projector and mas- 
ter-spirit of the Ark was thus a busy 
worker in public and private enterprises, 
his brother, Leonard Case, jr., after 
graduating from Yale in 1842, was none 
the less busy with his books, literature 
and mathematical studies. One was all 
business, the other all study, and both 
eminently social, affable and even-tem- 
pered in their intercourse among men. 
William Case sought recreation in the 
open air; in his matchless skill with his 
rifle in pursuit of deer, or his shot-gun 
in bringing down game birds on the 
wing in the field, and at the favorite 
hunting marshes of the famous Winous 
Point shooting club, of which he was 
the first president and ardent patron. 

Here it may be said of Mr. Leonard 
Case, jr., to correct an erroneous im- 
pression of him in the minds of many, 
that from boyhood up to his return from 
his visit to Europe with Professor St. 
John in 1858, he was fond of all athletic 
sports and excelled in them far beyond 
the average athletes. He could “ walk 





* Mr. Case died in 1862, O. H. Perry (by rail- 
road accident on Pittsburgh road, near Hudson), 
December 23, 1864. 
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his mile in ten.” He could jump further, 
climb higher, dive deeper, skate faster 
and turn a cleaner hand-spring than any 
of his college chums or Arkite com- 
panions. He was skilled in all the 
manly arts of self-defence. He could 
“box” like a Sullivan and fence like a 
Frenchman, and it is part of his un- 
written history in Yale, that his quiet, 
unassuming modesty encouraged a 
thoughtless bully of an older class to in- 
sult and attack him, and to his surprise 
the aggressor found himself ‘‘ knocked 
out in one round.” He became highly 
popular. 

After his return from Europe, and 
especially after the death of his brother 
in 1862, his health began to fail. He 
had no evidence about him of consump- 
tion, but an exceedingly painful attack 
of neuralgia besieged him to the end 
and made the remainder of his life 
more or less a struggle and a burden. 

But he had many years of useful, 
genial and happy life. His intimate 
friends were drawn to him with unalloyed 
devotion. No griefs however sad, no 
pains however excruciating, were ever 
outwardly revealed. He possessed a 
tender heart and an heroic will. 

He loved his country devotedly, and 
when attacked by misguided rebellion 
gave his influence and money freely to 
its support and defence, and although 
unable from ill health to take active 
part in the conflict, he could not resist 
going to the front and suffering the 
hazards and inconveniencies of the 
siege and battle of Knoxville. 

After the decease of William Case in 
1862 and his father in 1864, for sixteen 
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years, with a body bravely struggling 
against insidious disease and a mind 
brilliant and unimpaired, he seemed to 
turn to the Ark and its sports and to 
mathematics and its intricacies for tem- 
porary relief, and, as he once said, to 
“kill time.” He came to the Ark as 
long as he was able to walk, and after 
that, up to the evening of his death, the 
Ark went to him. 

In 1861 he wrote and published in the 
Atlantic Monthly his ‘Treasure 
Trove,’’ of which several illustrated 
editions were published in book form. 
In 1876 he accomplished the great 
work of determining, mathematically, 
the flight of every sized shot used by 
sportsmen, giving the initial velocity 
and distance at one, two, three and four 
thousand feet per second, the time of 
the ultimate flight of each size, the dis- 
tance in one-eighth of a second, and the 
probable killing distance of each sized 
shot, etc. 

On the evening of January 5, 1880, 
the Arkites composing the usual whist 
party called as usual at his private room 
on Rockwell street and found him 
absorbed in some mathematical calcu- 
lations and drawings so intensely as to 
appear oblivious to the entrance of the 
party. Seated around the whist-table 
one of the three remarked: “ Well, 
well, young man, business promptness 
is the thief of time.” ‘ Moon-struck,” 


was his laconic reply, as he swung 
around to his place at the table with a 
bright, cheerful countenance, but with 
assumed severity striking the table (as 
if they and not he had caused the de- 
lay), “Deal!” and the game went on 















until about half-past ten, when Dr. 
Cushing made his evening call and the 
game closed, no one dreaming it would 
be the last. 

The next morning when some of his 
companions gathered around his life- 
less form, now for the first time for 
many years released from pain, his 
cheerfulness of the evening before was 
recalled, and the work he was engaged 
on, which caused the trifling delay and 
which caused the expression ‘ Moon- 
struck,” standing in an unfinished state, 
just as he left it, was also recalled, and 
on examination proved to be one of his 
great mathematical works, showing the 
eccentric diurnal path of the moon 
around the earth. 

Mr. Case was not blind to the grow- 
ing infirmities of his body, and for sev- 
eral years seemed resigned to the fact 
that while medical skill (and the best 
was sought) might prolong his life, none 
could save it. What he intended to do 
with the large estate owned solely by 
him, and having no lineal heirs, many 
speculated, but no one knew. It was 
locked securely in his own breast and 
he gave no sign. Houses were built, fin- 
' ished and completely furnished and the 
keys and the deeds handed to the sur- 
prised and unexpectant recipient of his 
bounty. Large donations in money and 
valuable lands were made to public and 
charitable institutions, in private char- 
ity and to relatives and friends. He 
seemed to have determined to become 
his own executor in his own chosen 


way. 
The following little incident was re- 
lated by him to one of the old Arkites, 
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which was afterwards recalled as show- 
ing what he really did do finally was 
the result of no sudden thought, but 
grew out of long studied and care- 
fully matured designs. This is sub- 
stantially what he related: As Mr. 
Case was lounging one day a few 
years ago in the book-store of Cobb, 
Andrews & Co., passing over such 
books as might do the double work of 
interesting and of killing time, a farmer- 
looking gentleman came into the book- 
store and asked one of the proprietors 
(who happened to be conversing with 
Mr. Case at that moment) if they had, or 
could get for him, a rare book which he 
named. He was told they did not have 
the book and did not then know where 
it could be found. Hearing the name 
of the book, and knowing it to be rare 
and of the highest order in mathe- 
matical science (the name of the work 
is not remembered), Mr. Case looked 
the farmer carefully over, a good deal 
surprised to see such a man call for 
such a book, and at once became fully 
interested to know more about the 


‘farmer and what he wanted to do 


with such a_ work. ‘ Well,” to 
quote Mr. Case’s words, “I soon 
found he knew more about the 
book and its value than I did ; prom- 
ised to get it for him. This was the 
beginning of my acquaintance with Mr. 
John N. Stockwell ;* as a scholar, as- 
tronomer and mathematician, he is a 
capable and growing man and possesses 
the happy faculty of imparting knowl- 





* Professor of astronomy and mathematics in the 
Case School of Applied Science on its first organi- 
zation. 
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edge to others. I like him, and hope 
he may live to filla place insome scien- 
tific institution of which he seems to me 
so capable.” This conversation was 
started on an inquiry concerning some 
discoveries made by Mr. Stockwell 
through his own telescope, but when 
and what are not remembered. 

Neither William Case, Leonard Case, 
sr., nor Leonard Case, jr., left any written 
will, but it is believed the two former 
left with Leonard Case private requests, 
which he religiously carried out, and, 
sometime before his death, disposed of 
so much of his large estate, by deeds of 
trust and warranty, as to complete all 
his plans, leaving a large estate to the 
legal heirs, to be divided by his ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Levi Kerr, under the 
laws of Ohio. 

On the twenty-fourth day of February, 
A. D. 1877, nearly three years before 
his decease, Leonard Case completed 
his long-contemplated plans by the 
following deed of trust to Henry G. 
Abbey, his business manager and life- 
long friend, of valuable property, suffi- 
cient, after his death, to cause to be 
formed and regularly incorporated under 
the laws of Ohio an institution of learn- 
ing, to be called ‘‘ The Case School of 
Applied Science.” The deed, it will 
be seen, was drawn with studied care 
and deliberation, and fully explains 
itself, to-wit : 

Know all men by these presents, that 
I, Leonard Case, of the city of Cleve- 
land, in the state of Ohio, the grantor, for 
the consideration of one dollar received, 
to my satisfaction, of H. G. Abbey of 
the said city of Cleveland, and for the 
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faithful execution by him of the trust 
hereinafter fully expressed, do give, 
grant, bargain, sell and convey unto 
him, the said H. G. Abbey, his heirs 
and assigns in trust, the following de- 
scribed tracts or lots of land, situate 
in the city of Cleveland, county of 
Cuyahoga and state of Ohio, to-wit : 

Parcel No. 1.—The northerly part of 
original two-acre lots Nos. 63 and 64, 
bounded northerly by St. Clair street, 
easterly by Wood street, southerly by 
Rockwell street and westerly by the 
westerly line of said two-acre lot No. 63. 

Parcel No, 2.—The northerly part of 
original two-acre lots Nos. 65 and 66, 
bounded northerly by St. Clair street, 
easterly by the easterly line of said 
two-acre lot No. 66, southerly, Rock- 
well street, and westerly by Wood street, 
excepting from this parcel a lot of land 
situated on the corner of Wood street 
and Theresa street, being a parallelo- 
gram having a front of 63% feet on the 
easterly side of Wood street, and ex- 
tending of equal width easterly at right 
angles with Wood street 160 feet, con- 
veyed to the said H. G. Abbey, for his 
own use, by deed dated May 8, 1876. 

Parcel No. 3.—Part of original two- 
acre lot No. 67, bounded northerly by 
Theresa lane, southerly by Rockwell 
street, westerly by the westerly line of 
said two-acre lot No. 67, and easterly 
by a line parallel with said westerly line, 
and twenty-five feet distant easterly 
therefrom. 

Parcel No. 4.—The southerly part of 
original two-acre lots Nos. 65 and 66, 
bounded northerly by Rockwell street, 
easterly by the easterly line of said 
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two-acre lot No. 66, southerly by Su- 
perior street, and westerly by Wood 
street. 

Parcel No, 5.—All that part of 
original two-acre lot No. 46, bounded 
northerly by Garden street, easterly by 
Beech street, southerly by Scovill 
avenue, and westerly by Case avenue, 
embracing sub-lots in L. Case’s sub- 
division of ten-acre lots Nos. 45, 46 and 
47, numbered from one hundred and 
ninety-three to two hundred and forty- 
seven, both inclusive. 

To have and to hold the above 
granted and bargained premises, with 
the appurtenances thereunto belonging, 
unto Henry G. Abbey, his heirs and 
assigns forever, in the trust and confi- 
dence, and not otherwise, herein fully 
stated and set forth, to-wit : 


First.—To regularly collect the rents, 
issues and profits of said property, and 
pay the same over to the said grantor 
from time to time as they shall accrue, 
during the term of the natural life of the 
said Leonard Case, unless he shall 
sooner demand a reconveyance of said 
property. 

Second.—To reconvey the said prem- 
ises to the said grantor or his assigns, 
upon demand, in writing made for that 
purpose at any time during the natural 
life of the said Leonard Case, the 
grantor herein. 


Third.—If no such demand shall be 
made in the life-time of the said grantor, 
at his death to cause to be formed and 
regularly improved under the laws of 
Ohio an institution of learning, to be 
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called the Case School of Applied 
Science, and located in said city of 
Cleveland, in which shall be taught, by 
competent professors and_ teachers, 
mathematics, physics, engineering, me- 
chanical and civil chemistry, economic 
geology, mining and metallurgy, natural 
history, drawing and modern languages, 
and immediately upon the regular 
organization of such corporation to 
convey by sufficient deed in fee simple, 
and free and clear of all encumbrances 
whatever, the said premises to such 
corporation to be held and enjoyed by 
it in perpetuity for the sole and only 
purpose of collecting and receiving the 
rents, uses and profits thereof, and 
applying the same, or the proceeds of 
said property, to the necessary costs and 
expenses of providing for and carrying 
forward in a thorough and efficient 
manner the teaching above named, and 
such other kindred branches of learning 
as the trustees of said institution may 
deem advisable; and to the payment 
of such other costs and expenses as 
may be necessary for the general uses 
and purposes of such an institution, 
and without intending to make it a con- 
dition or limitation of this conveyance, 
or any binding restriction upon the 
power of such trustees, the said grantor 
does hereby recommend to them to 
hold said property without alienation 
and apply the rents, issues and profits 
thereof to the uses and purposes above 
expressed, and that the expenditures for 
such institution be not permitted to 
exceed the annual income derived from 
said property. — 
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In witness whereof I here- 
unto set my hand and 
seal, this twenty-fourth 

SEAL. day of February, in the 
year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-seven. 


LEONARD CASE. 
Signed, sealed and delivered in the 


presence of 
Joun R. Ranney, 
Wo. RATTLE. 


STATE OF OHIO, 

CuyaHoca County. \ ’ 

Before me, a notary public, on and 
for said county, personally appeared the 
above-named Leonard Case, who ac- 
knowledged that he did sign and seal 
the foregoing instrument, and that the 
same is a free act and deed. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand and official seal this twenty- 
fourth day of February, a. p. 1877.— 
Joun R. Ranney, Notary Public. 


D. W. Cross. 


[ Zo be continued.] 





EARLY JOURNALISM IN COLORADO. 


THE Rocky Mountain News, as is 
well known, was the first newspaper es- 
tablished in this region of country. It 
was my fortune to inaugurate that enter- 
prise, though others were temporarily 
associated with me in the undertaking. 
In February, 1859, Dr. Geo. C. Monell, 
of Omaha; Thomas Gibson, of Fontan- 
elle, Nebraska, and myself agreed to 
purchase a press and material to start a 
paper in the new mines. At Belleview, 
a few miles below Omaha, on the Mis- 
souri River, there was such a printing 
office as we wanted lying idle—the 
relict of a starved-to-death newspaper. 
Such things are not common, but that 
wasone. After a few days negotiation 
it became our property. On the 8th 
day of March the outfit left Omaha. 
The wagon carrying the press mired 
down in one of the main streets of that 
city so that it had to be dug out, and 
finally partially unloaded before the 
train got out of town. Eight miles was 


made the first day. On the third day 
after crossing Elkhorn River on a 
military bridge we broke the ice and 
traversed for two miles a sheet of water 
from one to four feet deep. Streams 
were all flooded, the mud bottomless, 
snow and rain storms frequent, and it 
was the last day of March when the 
caravan reached Fort Kearney, one 
hundred and eighty-five miles from 
Omaha. At Fort Kearney we learned 
that another printing office had passed 
west a few days before from St. Joseph, 
Mo., bound for Pike’s Peak. Our in- 
formant said the proprietor had ‘‘a bee 
gum ’’ pretty near full of types. From 
there the road was better and progress 
much faster. At Fort St. Vrain I 
left the train and reached Denver on 
horseback on the 17th of April, on the 
night before the celebrated stampede 
began which carried back, or turned 
back on the plains, four-fifths of all the 
people who that year set out for the 











promised land. On the 2oth of April 
the press arrived, and two day’s later, 
in the midst of a driving snow storm, 
the first newspaper was printed. 

_ The press from St. Joseph, Mo., had 
reached the Cherry Creek Camp several 
days before. It belonged to Jack Mer- 
rick, a jolly, wide-awake printer who 
was yet busy getting acquainted with 
the people. His material remained 
just as it had been unloaded from the 
wagon, but when we began work he did 
the same and there was a close and 
spirited race as to who should get to 
press first. Both papers were printed 
the same evening, but a self-constituted 
committee that vibrated actively be- 
tween the two offices decided that THE 
NEws was victorious by about twenty 
minutes. Merrick’s paper was named 
Cherry Creek Pioneer and only one 
number was ever printed. After getting 
that out the publisher rested a few 
days and then caught the gold fever and 
started for the new diggings in what is 
now Gilpin County. To procure an 
outfit he traded his office to Mr. Gibson 
of the ews for about thirty dollars 
worth of provisions. Jack shouldered 
his grub and started for the mountains 
whilst’ Gibson gathered the Pioneer 
establishment into his arms and carried 
it to the Mews office. Merrick mined 
‘until he got broke and then came down 
and worked at the case on the Vews for 
a ‘‘raise’’ and so changed off from one 
to the other during that year and the 
next. At the first alarm of war he 


hurried to the states and enlisted in one 
of the earliest 


volunteer regiments 
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organized in Illinois. He served his 
term with credit and gained promotion. 

When mustered out he returned to 
his former home, Leavenworth, Kansas, 
and secured a commission in a Kansas 
veteran regiment. About the close of 
the war he was provost marshal in 
Leavenworth, where, whilst in the active 
discharge of his duty, he was killed in 
a street riot. Poor Jack, he was one 
of the most generous, big-hearted men 
that ever lived, and the real pioneer of 
our craft in Colorado. The weekly 
publication of the Mews was continued 
with tolerable regularity; I think only 
one or two numbers were missed that 
summer, though several may have been 
only half sheets, and others were on 
brown paper. 

The nearest post office was at Fort 
Laramie, two hundred and twenty miles 
north, and the mail reached there from 
the States but once or twice a month. 
About the first of May a messenger 
was induced to go to the post office. 
His route was through a wilderness 
without a house or a civilized human 
being in the entire distance. He made 
the trip in two or three weeks and 
brought back a mule load of letters and 
papers which were delivered upon the 
payment of twenty-five cents each for 
the former, and fifty cents each for the 
latter; meantime a reaction had fol- 
lowed the great excitement, men who 
came to Cherry Creek expecting to 
scoop gold dust out of its bed by the 
shovelful, or gather nuggets in gunny 
bags, returned to the States and swore 
that there was no gold at Pike’s Peak; 
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that the reports were all humbug, and 
the men who circulated them had been 
hanged as they deserved. The news- 
papers accepted the new reports, and it 
became the general belief that the bubble 
had bursted. The Vews was denounced 
in savage terms. In the latter part of 
May the pioneer coach of the overland 
line came in, and after a few weeks 
their daily arrival and departure became 
almost as regular as the railway trains 
of to-day. These carried the mails as 
express matter, but newspapers enjoyed 
the usual free privileges. In one of 
the first coaches came Horace Greeley, 
and a few days later he, with A. D. 
Richardson, of the New York 7ribune, 
and Henry Villard, of the New York 
Herald, visited the Gregory mines. 
After a careful examination, they united 
in a report of what they had seen, 
which was published June 11, in an 
extra of Zhe News over their signa- 
ture. 

Its reception East excited downright 
newspaper howls. The edition was 
printed on wrapping paper, and many 
charged that it was a forgery. Mr. 
Greeley’s visit West was not generally 
known, and the other gentlemen were 
not then famous, as they afterwards be- 
came; hence it was pronounced a vil- 
lainous device to entice emigrants upon 
the great American desert where they 
were liable to die of starvation. One 
Eastern paper stated that ‘‘Byers having 
lied his paper black in the face, is now 
using the name of a celebrated journal- 
ist to give credit to his false reports,’’ 
or words to that effect. But the Greeley 


report was the turning point, and al- 
though met with derision at first, it soon 
gained credit, and nobody has since 
doubted the wonderful richness of Colo- 
rado. The Pioneer press, which was a 
‘‘cap’’ size lever machine, remained idle 
in the Vews office until the first of July, 
1859, when Mr. Gibson took it to Moun- 
tain City, between where are now the 
cities of Black Hawk and Central, in Gil- 
pin county, and established the Rocky 
Mountain Gold Reporter. The office 
reached there on the 4th of July, and 
was greeted by an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. This was the first paper published 
in the mountains. The Reporter lived 
four or five months until the beginning 
of winter. At that time it was believed 
that the mountains were not habitable 
during the winter, and nearly everybody 
left there or prepared to leave upon 
short notice. Mr. Gibson had in the 
meantime sold his interest in the Mews 
to John L. Dailey. Mr. Monell, the 
third partner, had never come to Colo- 
rado. He started and got as far as 
Julesberg, when he turned back with 
the grand army of stampeders, carrying 
with him a supply of paper that had 
been consigned to him at Omaha, and 
that we sadly needed. In July his in- 
terest was purchased by myself. 

About the first of November, 1859, 
Mr. Gibson discontinued the Gold Re- 
porter, and hired his press to the Boston 
Company, who were then starting 
Golden City. Upon it they established 
the Western Mountaineer, the fourth 
paper attempted, which a few months 
later was enlarged, printed upon new 
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type, with a new press, and became a 
very creditable publication. Among 
its editors that winter were A. D. Rich- 
ardson and Thos. W. Knox, both of 
whom afterwards gained national repu- 
tations. The next newspaper venture 
came from Chicago early in the spring 
of 1860. It was owned by H. E. Rounds 
and Edward Bliss. Before’ issuing a 
paper they consolidated with the Mews 
and the firm became 7 he Mews Printing 
Company. Following immediately after, 
Thomas Gibson returned from the States 
with another office, and on the first of 
May published the first number of the 
Rocky Mountain Herald, which was the 
first daily paper published in the country. 
A few weeks later Zhe Mews began pub- 
lishing a-daily edition, and soon after a 
second, called the Bulletin. 

The latter was for circulation among 
the incoming emigrants, and was not 
continued long. Competition between the 
News and Herald grew very warm, and 
personalities indulged in were exceeding- 
ly bitter. Both offices established pony 
express lines to the principal mining 
camps in the mountains, and their daily 
editions were delivered to subscribers in 
Black Hawk, Central Nevada, Missouri 
City, and along many miles of the 
gulches in that neighborhood in from 
three to four hours from the time they 
were printed. Each paper had an 
office, an agent, and a corps of carriers 
at Central City. 

The subscription price for the daily 
edition was twenty-four dollars per year, 
the retail price twenty-five cents per 
Payment was generally made in 


copy. 
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gold dust, nor were the means for ob- 
taining news from the states any better 
or less exacting in enterprise. For 
more than two years nearly all mails 
were sent and received by express at a 
charge of twenty-five cents for each 
letter, and ten cents for each news- 
paper; ordinary freights averaged ten 
cents, and frequently ran up to twenty 
or twenty-five cents per pound. Ex- 
press freight was one dollar per pound. 
The rebellion was raging in the states 
and a general Indian war in progress on 
the plains, occasioning long delays and 
frequent losses, many a hundred pounds 
of paper cost a hundred dollars for car- 
riage alone. In 1861 the telegraph was 
extended to Fort Kearney, where it 
rested nearly two years. The Denver 
papers immediately began taking news 
dispatches which were forwarded from 
Kearney by express on the regular 
daily coaches, but upon important 
occasions they came by pony express 
and at heavy cost. Late in 1860 a third 
daily paper, the Mountaineer, was started 
in Denver by Moore & Coleman. In 
the spring of 1861 it was bought by 
Byers & Dailey, the material moved 
into the Vews office and the paper dis- 
continued. About the same time the 
Western Mountaineer at Golden was 
discontinued, and the office removed to 
Canon City to establish the pioneer 
paper of Southern Colorado. In the 
spring of 1862 it was again removed, 
this time to Buckskin Joe, in Park 
County, where it flourished wonderfully 
for a time. However, there was an 
earlier paper in Park County, the 
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Miner's Record, published by Byers & 
Dailey, at Tarryall, half a mile from 
the present new town of Como, during 
July, August and September, 1861. It 
was started and published as a cam- 
paign journal for the first territorial 
election, and was a large factor in de- 
termining the final result. This jour- 
nal was the pioneer in Southwestern 
Colorado. 

In 1862 or 1863 A. Thomson started 
the Register at Central City, which was 
the first attempt at a permanent news- 
paper in Gilpin County, notwithstand- 
ing the immense numbers of people 
that congregated there in 1859-60 and 
61. Besides the Gold Reporter in 1859 
there were one or two ephemeral pub- 
lications succeeding it, most notable of 
which was the Mining Life by L. M. 
Amaia, a native of the Sandwich Islands, 
probably in 1861. Soon after the Regis- 
ter was established at Central the /Jour- 
nal was started at Black Hawk by Frank 
Hall and O. J. Hollister. Later, D. C. 
Collier bought into the Register, The 
Journal went down, Hollister took an 
editorial position on the Rocky Moun- 
tain News and Hall went to the Register. 
Thomson having sold out, removed to 
Washington City and found employ- 
ment in the Government Printing Of- 
fice, where I believe he yet is. After 
its brief service at Mountain City 
in 1859 and at Golden City during the 
following winter the Merrick press came 
back to the ews office in Denver and 
remained idle for two or three years. I 
think it was in 1863 that it was bought 
by the Valmont Town Company, who 
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established at that place the Boulder 
Valley News, the pioneer paper of 
Northern Colorado. Its pecuniary suc- 
cess was not large, and after lingering 
awhile there it was removed to Boulder 
City. Upon the discovery of the Mor- 
eno Gold Mines in Northern New 
Mexico the office was taken there and 
became the pioneer newspaper estab- 
lishment in Elizabethtown, where it 
probably still remains. The years of 
1862, 1863 and 1864 were trying ones for 
the two daily newspapers that remained 
in Denver, Messrs. Rounds and Bliss 
retired from the Jews in 1863, the 
Herald underwent a number of changes 
in name and management. A harrassing 
Indian war on the plains prostrated 
business, and cut off the mails and in- 
terrupted all commerce. Trains laden 
with merchandise were robbed or 
burned; teams driven off and men killed. 

During the summer of 1864, when the 
trouble culminated, Denver and the 
immediate vicinity, lost about fifty citi- 
zens who were murdered by Indians; 
most of them were killed whilst en route 
to or from the States. The daily mail 
route along the Platte was broken up 
and nearly all the stations burned. As 
misfortunes never come singly, that sea- 
son was exceptional for its disasters. On 
the 2oth of May, occurred the celebrated 
Cherry Creek flood, known by that 
name only because it occasioned more 
destruction of property and loss of life 
at Denver than in any other one local- 
ity. Itwas no less terrible and propor- 
tionately more destructive along Plum 
Creek, the Fontaine qui Bouille and 
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other streams than along Cherry Creek. 
By it Denver lost a large amount of 
property. The JVews office and its con- 
tents were destroyed, leaving not a 
vestige. 

Three or four weeks after its proprie- 
tors bought the Herald office and re- 
sumed the publication of the Mews. 
The Indian war thickened until practi- 
cally Colorado was cut off from the 
Eastern States. For weeks at a time 


there were no mails, and finally they 
were sent around by Panama and San 
Francisco, reaching Denver in from 
seven to ten weeks; of course, news- 
papers suffered with everybody and 
everything else. All supplies were used 
up; wrapping paper, tissue paper and 


even writing paper were used to keep 
up the daily issues of the ews, now 
the only one remaining in Denver, if 
not in the Territory. In August martial 
law was proclaimed, and the Third Regi- 
ment of Colorado Volunteers raised in 
less than a week in order to chastise 
the Indians. The regiment was equip- 
ped and provisioned by the people, but 
was subsequently accepted and mus- 
tered into the United States service for 
one hundred days. 

The Sand Creek campaign followed, 
and the great battle of the same name, 
for which the people of Colorado are 
yet condemned and execrated by self- 
righteous philanthropists of the East. 
The ews office furnished fourteen re- 
cruits for that regiment, and thereafter 
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for a time the paper was printed by a 
detail of soldiers. It was very small, 
and contained little besides military 
orders and notices. 

The campaign lasted about ninety 
days, and then followed peace. For 
two or three years the ews had the 
field in Denver almost entirely alone, 
then new enterprises were started and 
the number of newspapers has since 
multiplied rapidly—some to become 
permanent, as the TZyribune, Herald, 
Times, and others, and many others to 
flourish for a brief period and then die. 
The same has been the case all over the 
Territory, now State. Newspapers have 
been among the first enterprises in all 
new towns of any importance. 

Colorado may be justly proud of her 
newspaper press. It has always been 
creditable and enterprising. It is em- 
phatically so to-day. Upon the aver- 
age it is infinitely superior to the news- 
papers of equal communities in other 
parts of the United States, as those of 
the United States in proportionate num- 
ber, enterprise and average ability, lead 
the world. This would not be, except 
foy the intelligence of our people and 
their encouragement of newspapers. As 
the State may be proud of her papers, 
so the papers may thank the people of 
the State who support them. No other 
like number of people pay for and read 
sO many. 


WILLIAM NEWTON BYERS. 
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KANSAS CITY AND MANIFEST DESTINY. 


The inquiring stranger who would 
measure the activity and fruitful energy 
of that portion of the American people 
who have chosen their homes to the 
west of the Mississippi, and who adds 
to that general desire one of especial 
investigation of the growth of one re- 
markable spot, should first cast his 
eye over Kansas City of to-day, and 
then peruse the record * made possible 
only a few years ago: 

‘‘A clearing or old field, of a few 
acres, lying on the high ridge between 
Main and Wyandotte, and Second and 
Fifth streets, made and abandoned by 
a mountain trapper, a few old girdled 
trees standing around in the field, sur- 
rounded by a dilapidated rail fence; all 
around, on all sides, a dense forest, the 
ground covered with impenetrable 
underbrush and fallen timber, and 
deep, impassable gorges; a narrow, 
crooked roadway, winding from Twelfth 
and Walnut streets along down on the 
west side of the deep ravine toward the 
river, across the public square to the 
river at the foot of Grand avenue; a 
narrow, difficult path, barely wide 





* From an address delivered by John C. Mc- 
Coy, Esq., before the Old Settlers’ Associa- 
tion, in January, 1872. McCoy was one of 
the pioneers of Kansas City, and surveyed the 
city in 1845. 


I. 


enough for a single horseman, running 
up and down, along the river under the 
bluffs, winding its crooked way around 
fallen timber and deep ravines; an old 
log house on the river bank, occupied 
by a lank, cadaverous specimen of 
humanity named Ellis, with one blind 
eye and the other on a sharp lookout 
for stray horses, straggling Indians, and 
Squatters with whom to swap a tin cup 
of whiskey for a coon skin; another old 
dilapidated log cabin on the point below 
the Pacific depot; two or three small 
dwellings and cabins in the Kaw bot- 
tom, now called West Kansas, which 
were houses of French mountain trap- 
pers, engaged principally in raising 
young half-breeds. The rest of the 
surroundings were the still solitude of 
the native forest, broken only by the 
snort of the startled deer, the bark of 
the squirrel, the howl of the wolf, the 
settler’s cow-bell, and mayhap the dis- 
tant baying of the hunter’s dog or the 
sharp report of his rifle.’’ 

The Kansas City of 1845 gave but a 
dim foreshadowing of the Kansas City 
of 1889. 

There is much of romantic interest 
between these dates, as in all formative 
periods, when the uncertain destiny of 
a frontier town is struggling cityward, 
against apathy of the drones, against 
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the discouragements of many financial 
losses, against rivalry and _ schism, 
against fire and flood, and against the 
depressing thought that perhaps it is all 
in vain, and that no one shall reap 
where so many have laboriously sown. 

But destiny is never thwarted, and to 
her delay is never defeat. To some, 
the site where the city now stands was 
in itself a menace of defeat—a high 
bluff, seamed with deep gorges, seventy 
odd feet above the level of the Mis- 
souri. But the very solidity of the 
bluffs made it secure against the chang- 
‘ing shore line of more yielding and 
level land, and gave security that its 
foundations were not to be shaken or 
moved. In the early days, its location 
at the southern angle of the great east- 
ward bend, gave it the control of the 
Santa Fe trade, and of the Indian trade 
to the West and Southwest. Lying at the 
nearest point on the Missouri river to 
Santa Fe, the traders made use of the 
waters until this point was reached, 
where they outfitted, and from whence 
they moved on the long trail to the 
West. The advantages of the early days 
are yet retained; and as a gateway for 
the commerce of the Far West, Kansas 
City gains much of itsimportance, and 
makes good its claim of even increased 
greatness and power in the future. 

I make no attempt in this brief paper 
to even outline the history of this vigor- 
ous and lusty child of the West, that 
holds so many hereditary traits in ac- 
knowledgment and proof of its ancestry; 
glancing merely here and there at some 
salient points of its record. That ever- 
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sought and wholly uncertain personage, 
‘‘ the first settler,’’ for whom historians 
and antiquarians are so eager in search 
and so sure to dispute over, isa problem 
as unsolved in Kansas City as in so 
many others of her Western neighbors. 
Who was the first of all the white sons 
of Adam to stand upon these bluffs? In 
the opinion of some, the expedition of 
Coronado in 1542, and that of De 
Penaloza from Santa Fe in 1662, may 
have reached this point, although there 
is little evidence in support of this as- 
sumption. The trappers and furtraders 
pushed out of St. Louis to the west- 
ward, and doubtless came here long be- 
fore any mention is made of such visits. 
In the records made by Lewis and 
Clarke, under date of June 26, 1804, 
we are told: ‘‘We encamped at the 
upper point of the mouth of the river 
Kansas. On the south of the Kansas 
river the hills or highlands come with- 
in one mile and a half of the river; on 
the north of the Missouri they do not 
approach nearer than several miles, but 
on all sides the country is fine. . «. « 
On the banks of the Kansas reside the 
Indians of the same name, consisting of 
two villages, one at about twenty the 
other forty leagues from its mouth, and 
amounting to about three hundred 
men.’’ Upon their return in Septem- 
ber, 1806, they declare that ‘‘ about a 
mile below it (the Kansas river), we 
landed, to view the situation of a high 
hill* which has many advantages for a 
trading house or fort, while on shore 
we gathered great quantities of Papawa, 





* The hill north of Fifth and Bluff streets. 
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and shot an elk. The low grounds are 
now delightful, and the whole country 
exhibits a rich appearance.”’ 

The Missouri Fur Company was or- 
ganized in St. Louis in 1808, and was 
merged into the American Fur Com- 
pany in 1813; a branch of which was 
established at St. Louis, in 1819. In 
1821 a depot for the supply of the posts, 
and for the collection of furs, was made 
in the bottoms opposite Randolph 


Bluffs, some three miles from the pres- 
ent Kansas City. The trappers, traders, 
and others connected with the enter- 
prise, with their families, settled about 
the mouth of the Kansas river, ‘‘and 
thus was the first permanent settlement 
at Kansas City commenced.”’ 


There are many interesting episodes 
of local history to be found in the third 
of a century following this primative be- 
ginning. In 1833, when John C. 
McCoy laid out the town of Westport, 
four miles south of the Missouri, its 
merchants received their goods in those 
pre-railroad days, from steamboats from 
below, at the present site of the city, 
then known as ‘‘Westport landing.’ 
In 1838, when the owner of the landing 
died, his real estate then passed by 
purchase into the hands of a company, 
the consideration being the modest sum 
of $4,220. This company laid out the 
town of Kansas, but as its members 
were unable to agree among themselves 
as to the policy that should be pursued, 
little or nothing was done until 1846, 
when a reorganization of the company 
occured, and put a new vigor into the 
enterprise. The land was platted, and 
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a sale of lots ordered; with the result 
that over one hundred and fifty lots. 
were disposed of, at an average price of 
about fifty-five dollars per lot. In six 
months a local census would have 
shown a population of some six hundred. 
One historian of this period of growth 
and prosperity, tells us that ‘‘ the trade 
of the town was mainly derived from 
the Indiansacross the border in Kansas, 
then known as the Indian territory. 
These tribes, the Shawnees, Delawares, 
Wyandottes, Pottowattomies, and other 
small tribes, received several hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually from 
the United States in payment for land 
sold by them in the states farther East, 
and from which they had been removed 
to the territory. This money was all 
paid in silver and gold, and was all 
spent in the border towns of Missouri, 
and materially aided in building up the 
young town of Kansas. It was an era 
of peace and prosperity. The demands 
of the Santa Fe trade and the Indian 
trade took all the surplus the farmers 
had to spare of cattle, hogs, or grain, 
and the prosperity of the farmers built 
up the merchant. It is true there was 
not the enormous accumulation of 
wealth and the grasping greed for gain, 
and the overgrown rich men of to-day, 
but money was plentiful; every one had 
enough and to spare, and something to 
lay by for a year of bad crops.’’ 

A temporary discouragement came in 
1843, when Santa Anna closed the 
northern ports of entry of Mexico, tem- 
porarily suspending the Mexican trade. 
This embargo was removed the follow- 
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ing year, but the Mexican war caused 
an embarrassment of the business, which 
did not revive until the close of that 
episode of international difficulty. Some 
valuable points touching the extent and 
importance of that trade are to be found 
in an address delivered in Kansas City, 
by Col. E. C. McCarty, in 1857. He 
had been engaged in it, he declared, 
‘‘as early as 1838. The Santa Fe trade 
was then in its infancy, from $50,000 
to $100,000 being the amount of mer- 
chandise transported annually across 
the plains. In those days there were 
very few trains with more than two or 
three wagons, and it was customary for 
all the Mexican traders to meet at 
Council Grove, organize into a company 


under a captain, there chosen, and pro- 
ceed on their journey under his direc- 


tion. I was informed two years 
ago by Dr. Connelly, probably the 
largest trader in New Mexico, that the 
Santa Fe trade across the plains then 
amounted to $5,000,000, nearly all of 
which passed through the city of Kan- 
sas.’’ In 1850, 600 wagons started 
from Kansas City, in this trade; while 
in 1860 these figures were recorded: 
Shipped from Kansas City as freight, 
16,439,134 pounds, employing 7,084 
men, 6,147 mules, 27,920 yoke of oxen, 
and 3,033 wagons. ‘‘In the palmy days 
of the Santa Fe trade,’’ we learn, ‘‘the 
levee at Kansas City was a busy place; 
sometimes five or six large river steam- 
boats would be lying at the wharf at the 
same time, discharging freight of all 
kinds, which would be piled from six 
to eight feet high, wherever a vacant 


space could be found. Add to this a 
moving mass of wagons, animals and 
men, mingled with the cracking of the. 
great ox whips,-the cries of the drivers 
in half a dozen different languages, and 
the braying of mules, and you have a 
stirring scene. Often so dense was the 
crowd from Grand avenue to the point 
of the bluff beyond Broadway, that a 
wagon could not turn around, and it 
was with great difficulty that loads 
could be taken or discharged. ‘The 
outward bound Mexican trains were 
loaded in a great part with common 
whiskey, for which there seemed to be 
an unlimited demand for consumption, 
and a large profit on the sale. Besides 
this article were fancy groceries, cotton 
domestics, prints, notions, and Indian 
goods. In returning they loaded with 
wool, buffalo robes, dried buffalo meat, 
Mexican dollars sewed up in rawhide 
sacks, gold dust, and occasionally a 
small quantity of silver ore.’’ 

The discovery of the golden fields of 
California in 1849, was of special bene- 
fit to the infant settlement, lying as it 
did upon the direct overland route from 
the East to the Pacific. Hoat after boat 
steamed up the a loaded with 
men and goods, while the demand for 
horses, mules, provisions and outfitting 
supplies was unprecedented. Several 
years later, in 1854, a new era came in 
the growth and prosperity of the city. 
The opening of the territories of Kansas. 
and Nebraska attracted a new stream 
of emigration from the East, much 
of which naturally poured through this 
great gateway to the West. In the great 
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slavery agitation that soon after 
occurred, over the question as to 
whether Kansas should or should not 
become a free state, rival towns and 
cities advanced their claims, and made 
a strenuous effort to destroy the suprem- 
acy of Kansas City, because it was 
planted upon the soil of a slave state ; 
but natural advantages and manifest 
destiny are not to be set aside by politi- 
cal dictates, and the rivals were not 
long in sinking to their naturally sub- 
ordinate places. By January rst, 1857, 
the place boasted of a population of two 
thousand and upward; in June of the 
same year that figure had increased to 
3,224; and by January rst, 1858, to 
5,185; which gives us some idea of 
what the city might have been years 


MORRISON 


Amonc the moral forces, intelligently 
applied, that have united with natural 
advantages to make Kansas City one of 
the great and growing centres of western 
population and commerce, the Kansas 
City Times must have due recognition. 
The service it has been able and eager 
to render has been of an exceptional 
character,—not merely that formal alle- 
giance which any newspaper gives to 
the community in which it finds support, 
but an earnest, patriotic and perpetual 
defense and encouragement that must 
have come from a deep-seated faith in 
the justice of the claims advanced, dnd 
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ago, had the financial panic of 1857, 
followed by the great civil war, not 
come to retard its rapid progress on- 
ward. Yet, even in the face of these 
discouragements, the enterprise of the 
citizens was not checked. The years 
1857 and 1858 saw the grading and 
macadamizing of a turnpike road to 
Westport; the commencement of the 
Union Cemetery, the property of both 
Kansas City and Westport; a line of 
telegraph connected it with the great 
world to the East; the first daily news- 
paper, the daily Western Journal of 
Commerce was issued; in 1849, two 
banks were established; stage lines 
were projected to various important 
points; while in 1860, a Chamber of 
Commerce was organized. 


MUNFORD. 


in the truth of the prophecies of future 
greatness so freely offered. This unde- 
viating loyalty of the Zimes has been 
no chance stroke of editorial manage- 
ment, but an outward expression of the 
convictions long held by Morrison Mun- 
ford, the man who has made the 7imes 
the great journal it has become, and 
who has done as much as any one man 
living or dead, to make the city what it 
is, and to lay its foundations in a secure 
supremacy as one of the great cities of 
the West. 

A wide range ofgexperience and much 
moving fabout among men, added to 
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natural qualities of the highest order, 
have united in making Dr. Munford an 
ideal newspaper editor and manager. 
Descended from one of the best of the 
old Tennessee families, he inherited cer- 
tain qualities of courage and tenacity 
that were sure to make him a leader of 
public opinion in the West. His father, 
Richard H. Munford, was for years one 
of the leading citizens of Covington, 
Tennessee, where the son was born on 
June 25, 1842. He attended an acad- 
emy in Covington, where he pursued an 
English and classical course, and had 
entered LaGrange Synodical College 
with bright anticipations and fair pros- 
pects, when the breaking out of the 
Civil War changed his purposes fora 


time, as it did those of thousands of 


American youths, both North and 
South. Returning home, the young 
man promptly enlisted in a company 
then forming, that became Company C 
of the Ninth Tennessee Infantry. This 
organization was stationed successively 
at Union City, Tennessee, Columbus, 
Kentucky, and New Madrid, Missouri. 
He was also in Manney’s brigade of 
Gen. Cheatham’s celebrated Tennessee 
division. His part in the war was brave- 
ly performed; and it was given him to 
take part in Shiloh; to go with Bragg 
all through his Kentucky campaign; to 
be at Perryville and Murfreesboro,— 
where he was severely wounded by a 
minnie ball, which struck him in the 
side, and lodged against the spinal 
column. He was thereby rendered 
helpless and taken prisoner; and when 
exchanged in the June following, it was 
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found that one side was completely 
paralyzed. Because of this, he was 
placed on detailed duty in the office of 
the medical purveyor, at Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, where he served to the close of the 
war. The ball, which caused him great 
pain and trouble, was not extracted 
until about a year after the end of the 
war, since which time he has experi- 
enced no inconvenience as the result of 
his serious wound. 

With freedom once more to gather 
up such threads of his youthful ambition 
as he could find at hand, the young 
man found himself dependent altogether 
upon his own exertions, with a small 
enough capital in the way of cash, which 
was more than made up by an abun- 
dance of energy, and a willingness for 
honest work. He opened a school in 
Belmont, and while thus occupied was 
advised by a physician with whom he 
made his home, to take up the study of 
medicine. Accepting the advice, he 
gave himself to the books of that pro- 
fession for a year or more; during which 
time he also managed a rented farm and 
raised a crop, the proceeds of which, 
with his income from the school, en- 
abled him to attend medical lectures. 
In the fall of 1866 he went to St. Louis 
and matriculated in the Missouri Medi- 
cal College, and in the spring of 1867, 
at the close of the term, returned to 
Tennessee and continued the operations 
of the farm. 

In the summer of that year Dr. Mun- 
ford made his entry to the world of 
journalism in which he was afterwards to 
command such high success. In con- 
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nection with William Sanford he pur- 
chased material and began the publica- 
tion of the Zipton Weekly Record, and 
although he was a novice in the busi- 
ness, the peculiar qualities of news- 
paper management of which he was 
possessed, made themselves apparent in 
the success of the venture from the 
start. Soon after the paper was started 
Dr. Munford purchased his partner’s 
interest, and placing the paper in charge 
of a friend returned to medical lectures. 
He graduated in 1868, receiving his de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine, although 
his desires and interests led him in 
another direction, and he never gave 
himself to active practice. 

The desire of his uncle, James E. 
Munford, a wealthy citizen of St. Louis, 
that he should look after certain large 
landed interests held by the former in 
Kansas, led Dr. Munford to sell his 
Tennessee publication, and give himself 
to the new field of labor; and in March, 
1868, he established himself in Nemaha 
county, Kansas, where he remained for 
about a year. In the spring of 1869 he 
made his permanent home in Kansas 
City, Missouri, and entered upon the 
career in which he has won so wide a 
fame, and so substantial a success. He 
was first engaged in the real estate busi- 
ness, in connection with S. C. Fancher, 
their chief attention being given to 
**Munford & Fancher’s addition’’ to 
the city, which the firm platted and 
placed upon the market. 

But the ‘‘touch of printer’s ink,’’ 
which no man can wash off when once 
upon him, was still at work in the direc- 
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tion of Dr. Munford’s career. His first 
venture in Kansas City journalism was in 
the publication of a monthly real estate 
paper called the /zdex, followed in 1871 
by the purchase of an interest in the Kan- 
sas City Times, of which he at once as- 
sumed the active management. Through 
the eighteen years of prosperity and 
growth that lie between that day of 
small beginnings and this of assured re- 
sults, the history of the journal and of 
the man have been identical, and the 
one cannot be set down without men- 
tion of the other. Before long Dr. 
Munford secured control of the Zimes, 
and from thenceforward became its re- 
sponsible head in both editorial and 
business departments. From the first 
the Zimes showed the effects of his 
bold and vigorous policy, and was soon 
ranked among the great and influential 
journals of the West. The whole power 
and vitality, and all the resources of the 
paper were from the first patriotically en- 
listed in the cause of the city, and, as it 
has been well said on home authority : 
‘¢Probably no man who had cast his 
lot here had more faith in Kansas City, 
and he looked from temporary dis- 
couragements forward to the future in 
which he had supreme confidence. The 
columns of the Ztmes in all seasons of 
doubt or discouragement were full of 
cheerful hope, and afterwards when the 
country entered upon new prosperity 
the paper redoubled its efforts to attract 
capital and people to Kansas City. As 
a newspaper manager Dr. Munford’s 
course had been characterized by extra- 
ordinary liberality. He hasa keen ap- 
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preciation of the news and is a peculi- 
arly clear and forcible writer. When- 
ever he finds time to write as he usually 
does when an important policy is to be 
outlined, it is to good purpose. His 
apprehensions are quick, his mind elas- 
tic, and his judgment good. His de- 
cision and firmness are prominent 
characteristics, and his friendships and 


aversions are strong and lasting. He is’ 


a man of astonishing energy and capa- 
city for work.’’ In short an ideal news- 
paper man in these days when the 
editor fills one of the most exacting as 
well as the most conspicuous places in 
the varied list of the world’s mental 
occupations. 

No reader of the Kansas City Times 
need be told that Dr. Munford is a 
Democrat,—set solidly, and for reasons 
of faith sufficient to himself, in the 
principles of that party, and finding his 
justification for that faith in the party’s 
history. While an ardent supporter of 
the principles of the party, he has de- 
clined all offers or opportunities of offi- 
cial advancement at its hands; except 


the service, occasionally, as delegate to 
important conventions; once from the 
old Eighth Congressional district to the 
National Democratic Convention at St. 
Louis in 1876; to a like great gathering 
in Cincinnati in 1880; and again in 
1884 as delegate-at-large from Missouri 
to the Chicago convention which named 
Grover Cleveland for President in 1884. 

Engrossed in the conduct of his news- 
paper, and in various other measures of 
a general character, Dr. Munford finds 
his recreation in the quiet of his home, 
to which he is devotedly attached. He 
was married on July 27, 1870, to Miss 
Agnes E. Williams, at Irving, Kansas. 
She is a lady possessed of culture, and 
endowed with all the graces of woman- 
hood; and has been an earnest supporter 
and appreciative companion of her 
husband in his many cares and amid 
his manifold labors. Their home is 
one of the brightest spots to be found in 
a city of pleasant homes, where 
hospitality, home-comfort, and culture 
reign. 

EpwarD L. EAMEs. 





THE PROHIBITION PARTY: ITS ORIGIN, PURPOSE AND GROWTH. 


The National Prohibition Convention 
- of 1888 was called to meet at Indian- 


apolis, Indiana, on May 3oth and 31st. - 


The membership of the convention, as 
proposed by the first call, was.to have 
been the same as that for the other 
party conventions, namely, two mem- 
bers and two alternates for each senator 


and member of the lower house of Con- 
gress from each state. This proposi- 
tion was criticised as giving states where 
there had been little or no prohibition 
vote an unfair advantage over the states 
furnishing the larger part of the vote. 
The chairman of the national commit- 
tee came to the rescue with the pro- 
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position that the states should each be 
invited to elect so-called provisional 
delegates and alternates as follows: one 
delegate and one alternate for each one 
thousand votes cast for the ticket in the 
last general.election in the state. These 
delegates to be received or rejected by 
a vote of the convention. These dele- 
gates were duly chosen by the states, 
and were admitted early in the session 
of the convention to full membership. 
Early in the week of the convention the 
delegates began gathering at Indian- 
apolis. 

On Tuesday, at 3 o’clock, the inter- 
state college oratorical contest was held, 
with an attendance of about two thou- 
sand. The contestants were Frederick 
R. Clow, of Carleton College, Minn., 
who spoke on the ‘‘ Students’ Prohibi- 
tion Club;’’ J. W. VanKirk, of Mt. 
Union, Ohio, on ‘‘ The Greatest Politi- 
cal Epoch in History;’’ William P. Mc- 
Carty, of Albion College, Michigan, 
‘Our Political Right to Be;’? W. M. 
Grafton, of Wooster University, Ohio, 
on ‘‘ The Industrial Conflict;’’ W. H. 
White, of Monmouth College, Illinois, 
on ‘*The Relation of the Christian 
School to the Country;’’ and Wymond 
W. Beckett, of De Pauw University, 
Indiana. 

President Bascom, of the University 
of Wisconsin, Dr. Funk, editor of the 
New York Voice, and Hon. J. M. Olin, 
of Madison, Wisconsin, acted as judges. 
The decision gave first honors to Mc- 
Carty and second to Beckett. 

On Tuesday evening three large and 
important meetings were held. The 
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college clubs held a large meeting for 
business, and to listen to an address 
made by John M. Olin, of Wisconsin, 
and shorter speeches by John Bascom, 
of Massachusetts, president of the 
organization; Prof. Schump, of Georgia; 
George Hays, D. D., of Ohio; Alex- 
ander Tate, of Alabama, and Dr. Funk, 
of New York. 

At Robert’s Park Church the oratori- 
cal contest for the Demorest medal was 
held. The judges here were Miss Fran- 
ces Willard, Col. Bain and Prof. Bruce. 
There were a large number of contest- 
ants and the meeting was highly inter- 
esting. The prize was awarded to Miss 
Alice B. Hecklinger, of New York. 

The third meeting was held in a large 
tent, and though there were two other 
large meetings held and an admission 
fee ot twenty-five cents charged, the 
tent was crowded. Addresses were 
made by Hon. John P. St. John, John 
Sobieski, Sam Small, and others, and 
the greatest enthusiasm prevailed. The 
first business of the delegates on Wed- 
nesday morning was the meetings of the 
various state delegations at their head- 
quarters to elect their representatives, 
as vice presidents of the convention and 
members of the committees. These 
meetings were generally harmonious, 
but in some were sharp contests over 
the number of the committee on resolu- 
tions. This was particularly true in 
the meeting of the Ohio delegates 
where the position the party should 
take on woman suffrage was brought up 
and opposing candidates were nomi- 
nated. After a lively fight Jay Odell, 
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of Cleveland, was chosen—a victory in 
favor of the suffragists. This prelimi- 
nary work being done, the different 
‘state delegations took up their march 
to the hall. This was an inspiring 
‘sight: The New York delegation of one 
hundred and thirteen; Pennsylvania, 
seventy-nine ; Ohio, seventy-six, IIli- 
nois, sixty-four, and all the rest with 
various numbers, with banners and 
flags displayed, and all centering on 
Tomlinson Hall. The whole number 
-of delegates was 1,029. On their ar- 
rival at the, hall every inch of room was 
found to be packed with people, except 
the space reserved for the delegates and 
alternates. Their places were well 
marked by banners in the way usual in 
large conventions, and the delegates 
‘were soon seated. At 10.30 Chairman 
Dickie,’ of the national committee, 
called the convention to order. Mem- 
bers of the national committee who 
were present, and the past candidates 
for president and vice president, were 
invited to take seats on the platform. 
Those of the candidates present came 
forward: James Block, of Pennsylvania, 
and John Russell, of Michigan, of 
1872; Neal Dow, of Maine, and H. A. 
Thompson, of Ohio, of 1880; and John 
P. St. John, of Kansas, presidential 
candidate in 1884. The absentees 
were: Green Clay Smith, of Kentucky, 
and Gideon T. Stewart, of Ohio, candi- 
dates in 1876; and William Daniels, of 
Maryland, vice presidential candidate 
in 1884. It was a remarkable fact that 
every candidate of the party for these 
high offices was still alive at that time. 
4 


The convention was opened by prayer 
by Sam Small, and singing by the choir 
and audience. Chairman Dickie pre- 
sented the name of H. A. Delano, of 
Connecticut, for temporary chairman, 
and he was unanimously chosen. Col. 
Ritter, of Indianapolis, next gave an 
address of welcome which was both 
eloquent and witty, and was received 
with applause and laughter. 

The temporary organization was com- 
pleted by the selection of J. B. Cran- 
fill, of Texas, secretary, with Mrs. 
Mattie McClellan Brown, of Cincin- 
nati, and George F. Wells, of Min- 
nesota, associate secretaries, A large 
number of telegrams were received 
from all over the country, and one from 
Axel Zadd Gustafson, of London, Eng- 
land. 

The committees on rules, credentials, 
permanent organization and resolutions 
were announced, and the convention 
adjourned until 3 P. M. 

Between 1 and 3, memorial services 
were held in the hall by the Blue and 
the Gray, led by Grand Commander 
R. E. Hudson, of Alliance, Ohio. 

At 3 o’clock the convention assembled 
for permanent organization. The com- 
mittee on credentials reported 1,029 : 
delegates present from forty-two States 
and Territories and the District of Co- 
lumbia. The committee on permanent 
organization reported for permanent 
chairman, John P. St. John, of Kansas; 
permanent secretary, Sam Small, of 
Georgia; assistant secretaries, J. B. 
Cranfill, of Texas, and Mrs. Mattie 
McClellan Brown; first vice-president, 
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Miss Frances E. Willard, of Illinois; and 
one from each State and Territory rep- 
resented. The remainder of the after- 
noon was occupied in appointing com- 
mittees, the delivery of short speeches 
and music by the various glee clubs. 
Among these the Silver Lake Quartette 
was the most satisfactory,—but was 
closely followed by the South Carolina 
(colored) Quartette, and a quartette of 
young ladies from Wisconsin, In the 
evening a monster public meeting was 
held in the hall. The place was crowded 
to its utmost capacity, (said to be 
5,000), and it was reported that many 
hundreds went away unable to gain an 


entrance. At this meeting addresses 


were made by Col. Bain. Capt. Cleg- 
horn, Miss Willard, Mrs. Meriwether, 
and Col. Cheves; interspersed with music 


by the various quartettes. This was a 
meeting long to be remembered, and the 
audience went away delighted and en- 
thused. 

The principal part of the Thursday 
morning session was devoted to raising 
money to carry on the coming cam- 
paign. Inthis there was any amount 
of enthusiasm and fun. The two gen- 
tlemen who did the soliciting were 
* masters of the art, and kept the excite- 
ment up to the highest pitch. At inter- 
vals when the work would begin to drag 
the band would be called upon to play 
or a quartette to sing. In the mean- 
time some good solicitor would find one 
or two good subscriptions to fire at the 
audience as soon as the music ceased, 
until over $25,000 was raised ,—either in 
cash or good pledges. 


One of the wildest scenes of excite- 
ment during the convention was near 
the close of this session. It was an- 
nounced by the chair that the band 
would play. It begun with the ‘‘March- 
ing Through Georgia,’’—before it was 
half through the audience were on their 
feet and joining in the chorus. The 
music ceased for one moment; then 
with a few taps of the drum, ‘‘Dixie’s 
Land’’ was started. Handkerchiefs, 
hats, fans and flags were waived, and 
cheer after cheer went up from the as- 
sembled thousands. Another momen- 
tary pause and ‘‘Yankee Doodle’’ was 
the strain, and the enthusiasm was re- 
doubled. Amid the wildest cheering 
and laughing, tears were running down 
the cheeks of hundreds. A truly united 
people were joining hearts as well as 
hands over a reunited land. The in- 
spiration of a union of purpose to not 
only save our country from the curse of 
rum, but to truly unite the people of 
the North and South as they have not 
been united for nearly half a century, 
was indeed a grand conception and well 
worthy the enthusiasm of every lover of 
his country. Nothing during the con- 
vention excited such wild enthusiasm 
as this reference to a united people. 
The spirit of loyalty and devotion to 
the whole Union was intensely strong, 
and nowhere stronger than among the 
Southern members. 

The first business of the afternoon 
session was reading the names of the 
new national committee, consisting of 
two from each State and Territory. 
By the time this was completed, the 
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committee on resolutions was an- 
nounced, and they made their appear- 
ance marching up the aisle to the stage, 
led by’ their venerable chairman, Hon. 
James Black, of Pennsylvania. As soon 
as the committee were seated on the 
stage the report was read by Rev. Sam 
Small. We give below part of them in 


full and a short synopsis of the others: 


PROHIBITION PLATFORM OF 1888. 

The Prohibition party in National convention 
assembled, acknowledging Almighty God as 
the source of all power in government, does 
hereby declare: 

1. That the manufacture, importation, ex- 
portation, transportation, and sale of Alcoholic 
beverages shall be made public crimes and pro- 
hibited and punished as such. 

2. That such prohibition must be secured 
through amendments of our National and State 
Constitutions, enforced by adequate laws ad- 
equately supported by administrative authority, 
and to this end the organization of the Pro- 
hibition party is imperatively demanded in State 
and Nation. 

3. That any form of license, taxation, or reg- 
ulation of the liquor traffic is contrary to good 
government; that any party which supports 
regulation by license or tax enters into an alli- 
ance with such traffic and becomes the actual 
foe of the State’s welfare, and that we arraign 
the Republican and Democratic parties for their 
persistent attitude in favor of the licensed in- 
iquity, whereby they oppose the demand of the 
people for prohibition and through open com- 
plicity with the liquor cause defeat the enforce- 
ment of the law. 

4. For immediate abolition of the internal 
revenue system, whereby our National govern- 
ment is deriving support from our greatest 
National vice. 

The fifth and sixth were in favor of 
tariff and civil service reform. 

The seventh and only one that caused 


any earnest debate, was as follows: 
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7. The right of suffrage rests on no mere cir- 
cumstance of race, color, sex, or nationality, 
and that where, from any cause, it has been 
withheld from citizens who are of suitable age 
and mentally and morally qualified for the ex- 
ercise of an intelligent ballot, it should be re- 
stored by the people through the ligislatures of 
the several States on such educational basis as 
they may deem wise. 


The eighth, to abolish polygamy; 
ninth, against trusts and combinations; 
tenth for the preservation and defense 
of the Sabbath. 


The eleventh and twelfth were as 
follows: 


11. That arbitration is the Christian, wise 
and economic method of settling national differ- 
ences, and the same should, by judicious legis- 
lation, be applied to the settlement of disputes 
between large bodies of employees and their 
employers; that the abolitions of the saloon 
would remove the burdens, moral, physical, 
pecuniary and social, which now oppress labor: 
and rob it of its earnings, and would prove to: 
be the wise and successful way of providing 
labor reform, and we invite labor and capital 
to unite with us for the accomplishment thereof; 
that monopoly in land is a wrong to the people, 
and the public land should be reserved to 
actual settlers, and that men and women should 
receive equal wages for equal work. 


12. That our immigration laws should be so 
enforced as to prevent the introduction into our 
country of all convicts, inmates of other depend- 
ent institutions and of others physically incapa- 
citated for self support, and that no person 
should have the ballot in any State who is not 
a citizen of the United States. Recognizing 
and declaring that prohibition of the liquor 
traffic has become the dominant issue in 
National politics, we invite to fullparty fellow- 
ship all who on this one dominant issue are 
with us agreed in full belief that this party can 
and will remove sectional difference, promote 
national unity, and insure the best welfare of 
our entire land. 
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The debate on the seventh resolution 
was keen and exciting, but in most 
cases in good feeling. The speeches 
were confined to five minutes each, and 
when the gavel fell a score or more 
would be on their feet and ‘‘ Mr. Chair- 
man,’’ ‘‘Mr. Chairman,’’ was shouted 
from every part of the house. To give 
every side of the question a fair chance, 
and also to let a large number of prom- 
inent persons who had prepared them- 
selves for the occasion, an opportunity 
to be heard, taxed the resources of the 
chairman very severely, and, no doubt, 
a number of aspiring orators went away 
thinking they had not been fairly dealt 
with. The probabilities are, however, 
that no one could have done better, and 
that no one now would charge Mr. 
St. John with any partiality. The 
Olin substitute for the seventh resoulu- 
tion was as follows: 

We believe that the right of equal suffrage 
to women is one that should be settled by the 
several states, according to the public sentiment 
of these states, and we promise as a party that 
as rapidly as we come into power we will sub- 
mit this question to a vote of the people in the 
several states, to be settled by them at the 
ballot box. 

The vote on the substitute was over- 
whelmingly in the negative, and that on 
the original equally as strong in the 
affirmative. It was very evident the 
convention was in no mood to go back- 
ward on this subject. The balance of 
the platform was adopted with but very 
little debate, and the vote on the whole 
platform was unaminous. The con- 
vention then took a recess till 7.30. 

As soon as the doors were open after 
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supper there was a rush, and it was with 
great difficulty and no little confusion 
that the ushers succeeded in keeping 
the chairs of delegates free from the 
intrusion. Many who had come hun- 
dreds of miles could not get tickets and 
were compelled to remain outside. 
After a little preliminary business the 
real work of the evening, the nomination 
of candidates, began. Judge Morrow, of 
New Jersey, made an eloquent speech 
in nominating Gen. Clinton B. Fisk. 
At the close of his speech, a scene of 
indescribable enthusiasm began; nearly 
5,000 people cheering, shouting and 
singing; waving hats, handkerchiefs, 
flags and everything moveable; standing 
on chairs and giving vent to their joy- 
ous feelings; no manufactured boom of 
a clique or faction, but the spontaneous 
choice of all. A beloved and tried 
leader, called to represent them in this 
grandest crusade, in the holy cause of 
lifting the human race from the thral- 
dom of rum. Then came a motion to 
nominate Fisk by acclamation, and such 
an acclamation has seldom been heard. 
The former scene was repeated, and in 
the midst of it a big banner, with the 
portrait of Fisk on it, was run up from 
the back of the stage, and swung for- 
ward over the head of the chairman of 
the meeting. Another device was also 
drawn up, the motto, ‘‘Hail to the 
Chief, Fisk,’’ just under the portrait, 
making, together with the other decora- 
ation of the stage, a very pretty picture. 
After probably a quarter of an hour of 
shouting and noisy enthusiasm order was 
restored, and Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, of 
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New Jersey, was declared the nominee. 
After order was restored, the call of 
states for nominations for Vice-President 
began. Sam Small, of Georgia, on 
the part of Alabama nominated George 
W. Bain, of Kentucky, whose name 
was received with great enthusiasm. 
Mr. Bain mounted a table and declined. 
Mr. Bennett, of Kansas, nominated Sam 
Small. This name was also received 
with great favor. Ohio and North 
Carolina seconded this nomination. 
Illinois nominated Dr. John A. Brooks, 
of Missouri, and this nomination was 
seconded by Mrs. Hoffman in a bright 
speech. Cranfill, of Texas, nominated 
E. L. Dohoney of that state. New 


York and Pennsylvania seconded the 


nomination of Brooks. Sam Small de- 
clined the nomination. The name of 
Dohoney was withdrawn; and on motion 
the nomination of Dr. John A. Brooks, 
of Missouri, was made by acclamation. 
Doctor Brooks was called to the plat- 
form and, although evidently laboring 
under great emotion, made a speech 
that charmed everyone, and satisfied 
the delegates that they had made no 
mistake in the step they had taken. 
After some little miscellaneous business 
the convention was led in prayer by 
Rev. Sam Small, and after singing the 
doxology, was declared adjourned sine 
die. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1888. 

Early in the campaign the National 
Committee met, and selected an execu- 
tive committee, which committee or- 
ganized by the election of Samuel 
Dickie, of Michigan, chairman; John 


Lloyd Thomas, of Maryland, secretary, 
and Samuel D. Hastings, of Wisconsin, 
treasurer. The headquarters of the 
committee was changed from Chicago 
to New York, and the committee went 
vigorously to work to make a strong 
and aggressive campaign. ‘The presi- 
dential candidate being a member of a 
prominent committee in charge of re- 
ligious publications of the Methodist 
Church, was called to London, Eng- 
land, for a time during the early part 
of the campaign. On his return he 
went into the canvass as actively as his 
health would permit. He filled a large 
number of engagements, though several 
times he was compelled to take rest and 
in a few instances was prevented from 
filling appointments on account of ill- 
ness brought on by overwork. He is 
a remarkably pleasant and persuasive 
speaker, and impresses everyone with 
his earnestness and honesty of purpose. 

The Vice-Presidential candidate, Dr, 
Brooks, being a younger man and of 
rugged constitution, was almost con- 
stantly on the stump. 

He was aggressive and strong in his 
advocacy of the principles of his party, 
and ‘vigorous in his denunciation of the 
two old parties. This, together with 
the fact that he was the first man nom- 
inated by any national party that it 
could be said was in any way connected 
with the rebellion, although his rela- 
tions thereto were entirely passive, 
called down upon him the most malig- 
nant criticism and abuse from the Re- 
publican press of the North, and a per- 
sistent course of attributing to him 
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sentiments entirely foreign to those ut- 
tered by him, which no doubt tended to 
injure him and his party in many minds. 

This campaign was very different in 
many respects from that of 1884. In 
that campaign there was little or 
no difference in the declarations of 
the two old party platforms on the tariff 
or other important questions. The 
whole campaign was a series of vulgar 
attacks on the character of the opposing 
candidates. A veritable storm of ob- 
scene literature flooded the country. 
The average daily or weekly paper was 
not fit to be admitted into any respect- 
able family, among clean minded 
people. No proposition of national 


reform was urged exclusively by either 


party. The so-called ‘‘Mugwumps,”’ 
mostly in New York, made the claim 
of being ardent supporters of civil ser- 
vice reform, and affected to believe that 
the Democratic party, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Cleveland, promised a better 
field for their success, but we think 
there is a very general belief that this 
movement could never have attained 
such strength it showed, had it not 
been for the old antagonism existing 
between the Blaine and Conkling fac- 
tions in the party; and this belief is, 
we think, demonstrated to be well 
grounded, when we see that that ele- 
ment has disappeared, and largely, no 
doubt, gone back to the Republican 
party in 1888. 

In such a state of things it was natural 
for a large number of level headed and 
pure minded people to leave the old 
party to which they belonged, as a pro- 


test against the character of such a 
canvass as that of 1884. Thatof 1888 
was exactly the opposite. We think 
there has been no national contest in 
years where the past record of the two 
old parties has cut so small a figure as 
inthis. On the opening of congress, in 
December of 1887, President Cleveland 
sent a message to congress that was in 
two respects a very remarkable docu- 
ment. Leaving out the question of its 
ability, which will perhaps only be 
denied by those who do not believe 
that an able document could be written 
by a tariff reformer, it was remarkable 
in the fact that it ignored évery other 
subject, and seemingly with perfect 
premeditation threw the whole force of 
the administration and of the party of 
which it was necessarily the head, into 
the position of favoring a reduction of 
protective tariff taxation. The message 
was also remarkable in its boldness, 
which we think events have shown was 
to the extent of rashness. One year is 
too short a time in which to either 
educate the people of the United States 
in a new principle or to turn them from 
an old and established principle, even 
though that principle was wrong. If 
Mr. Cleveland had taken counsel of 
some of the old line prohibitionists, he 
would probably not have undertaken to 
upturn an idea so strongly rooted as 
that of high protective taxation, in the 
short space of eleven months. 

The campaign proceeded in about the 
usual round of meetings and the same 
flow of eloquence, but all on the part 
of the two old parties on the pros and 
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‘cons of tariff taxation. Little or no at- 
tention was given to the personnel of the 
candidates. Every possible argument, 
every assertion, and all the terrors of 
impending ruin and bankruptcy were 
paraded before the people, and in the 
pivotal states of New York and Indiana 
more money and every other deceptive 
and corrupting influence was used than 
ever before known. Early in the can- 
vass high hopes of great gains were en- 
tertained by the Prohibitionists, but as 
the end drew near many of those best 
informed began to prepare themselves 
for a result less flattering than they had 
hoped for. The party organization had 
been pushed in many states not before 
thoroughly canvassed, and the result 
showed that had it not been for this the 
vote would have been less than it actu- 
ally was. 

As we now can look back upon the 
field we can see that the Prohibitionists 
did not give sufficient weight to the facts 
already set forth of a campaign dis- 
tinctly for a principle that, it was be- 
lieved, touched every pocket, and of the 
fact that some of the comparatively 
large votes of the last two years had 
been secured to our party on account of 
local nominations which were not ac- 
ceptable to members of the old parties. 
The result, however, was a substantial 
gain of votes to the party in nearly 
every state and territory in the country. 

We have indisputable evidence that 
in many states—probably in all—there 
was more or less suppression and count- 
ing out of our vote, but as that is to be 
expected and has been practised in 


every election for years, this is probably 
a fair statement of the strength of the 
party. 

THE VOTE BY STATES. 
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California. ....| 2,960} 5,761 
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Maryland. .... 
Massachusetts. . 
Michigan 
Minnesota... .. 
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Missouri 
Nebraska 
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New Hampshire 
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North Carolina. 
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4,749 
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Totals 


* Unofficial. 


150,626! 248,616!99,702! 1,712 





Territorial votes for Congress: Dakota, S. H. 
Cranmer, 1,200 (estimated); Washington, Roger 
S. Greene, 1,137 (official); New Mexico, J. C. 
Tiffany (estimated), 100; total, 2437. 

Grand total in the nation, 251,053. 


The national committee, with Mr. 
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Dickie at its head, and the committees 
and people of every state, so far as we 
know, are pushing on to prepare for the 
contests of 1889. Our party is grow- 
ing, and the agitation in favor of pro- 
hibition by the effort to enact constitu- 
tional amendments in various states 
gives evidence of the vitality of the 
principle and of the indominatable cour- 
age and pluck of its advocates. 

The state executive committee of 
Ohio has called the state convention 
to be held on the twentieth anniversary 
of the first state convention held at 
Mansfield, Ohio, in 1869, and it is in- 
tended on that occasion to get together 
the veterans of the party from all over 
the country and hold a memorial meet- 
ing. 

We have thus traced the most note- 
worthy steps in the birth and growth for 
twenty years of a political party which 
we claim has, without being successful 
in the election of a single state or na- 
tional officer, exerted a marked influ- 
ence on the position of the two old 
parties on this subject; has educated the 
people to take a different view of the 
rum traffic than existed before; has 
agitated this subject until powerful fac- 
tions have grown up in the old parties 
in favor of compelling them to adopt 
substantially our principles; and has, in 
spite of the most strenuous and bitter 
opposition, continued to increase its 
vote from year to year until it can now 
claim to have a sure foothold as a poli- 
tical factor. No man has ever been 
able to foretell with any great degree of 
accuracy the outcome of past or present 
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effort in the future. But it is reason- 
able to believe that this mighty agita- 
tion for good will not be lost. The 
party that has made the greatest effort 
to stop the growth of this party is now 
again in office, put there by the direct, 
open, unblushingly accepted aid of the 
liquor power; but it has never been 
written in the history of the world that 
wrong forever triumphed over right, 
and it will not be so written now. 

To the slave in chains, who was in- 
telligent enough to see the political sur- 
face indications, there was never a 
darker hour than that when the Democ- 
racy took power in 1857, yet the coun- 
try stood upon the brink of a political 
volcano that shook it to its foundation, 
and in a sea of blood washed out the 
sin and shame of slavery. 

It is the mission of the Prohibition 
party to wipe out the sin and shame of 
the liquor traffic in these United States, 
and to establish forever in her constitu- 
tion, and in the constitution of all the 
states, the principle that ‘‘ Government 
is established among men for the pro- 
tection of the lives and property of its 
people,’’ and to forever eliminate from 
Government the practice of drawing 
revenue from any kind of vice or im- 
morality. 

Whether these two objects will be 
accomplished without bloodshed no 
man can tell, but accomplished they 
will be, and the American people have so 
taken hold of this task that it is inevi- 
table that it shall be the next great moral 
and governmental question to be settled. 

Gro. L. Case. 
[Concluded.] 
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WILLIAM P. BOONE AND J. ROWAN BOONE. 


WILLIAM PENNEBAKER BOONE. 


THE name of Boone is one that must 
“forever be associated with that of Ken- 
tucky, and the honor that attaches 
thereto does not lie altogether upon the 
reputation of the famous hunter and 
explorer of that name. Colonel William 
P. Boone, whose useful and fruitful life 
was ended in 1875, was for many years 
an honored resident of the State where 
the chief labors of his life were per- 
formed. He was born on October 12, 
1813, in Boone Township, Harrison Co., 
Indiana, where his father, Col. Samuel 
Boone, a descendant of the Maryland 
branch of the pioneer family, had settled 
several years before. 

The youth made the most of the 
naturally meagre school opportunities 
of a new country, and all through his 
school, life proved himself an excellent 
and eager student. At sixteen years of 
age he was recognized as qualified to 
take charge of the school in his home 
district, where he taught for one or two 
terms; after which he proceeded to 
Corydon to begin the study of law 
under Judge William A. Porter, then 
the leading lawyer of that part of the 
State. While engaged in his profes- 
sional studies he also held the office of 
county clerk, and the efficiency with 
which he performed his work is often 


referred to even yet, by the pioneer 
citizens of the place. On the day he 
received his license to practice law, his 
preceptor complimented him by offering 
him a full partnership in his large prac- 
tice, which was accepted, and he entered 
his profession as a junior partner in the 
firm of Porter & Boone. The date of 
his entry upon practice was October 16, 
1836. 

The unusual ability of the young 
barrister in one of his early cases at- 
tracted the attention of Hon. P. Thomas- 
son, of Louisville, Kentucky, who per- 
suaded the young barrister to remove 
to that city, and become a partner of 
Mr. Thomasson, the name of the firm 
being Thomasson & Boone. This 
arrangement was carried into effect in 
November, 1836, the firm enjoying an 
excellent practice until Mr. Thomasson 
was returned to Congress, when the 
firm of Boone & Clark continued the 
business. Subsequently Colonel Boone 
and Colonel Charles D. Pennebaker 
formed the partnership of Boone & 
Pennebaker, enjoying a valuable frac- 
tice until 1861, when both members 
were elected as Union candidates to 
the State legislature, where both made 
themselves effectively felt in the Union’s. 
cause. Previous to his election to this 
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office, Colonel Boone was a member of 
the Union Democratic State Central 
committee, and also a member of the 
board of aldermen of Louisville, besides 
president of a large Union club, and he 
was the cause of the organization of one 
of the first, if not the first, Union mili- 
tary force of the State, the Louisville 
Home Guards. An ordinance was 
prepared, and in June, 1861, carried, 
against strenous opposition, through the 
Louisville Board of Aldermen and 
Councilmen, by Colonel Boone and 
others, authorizing the Mayor to call 
into service a brigade of volunteer police, 
or home guards, composed only of loyal 
men, and uniformed, officered and or- 
ganized as regular militia. All over 
the city secret organizations called 
Union clubs, composed of none but 
patriotic men, had been drilled in pri- 
vate, and were ready to step, as com- 
panies and regiments, into the military 
organization above mentioned. Colonel 
Boone, who had been instrumental in 
obtaining the needed arms from the 
Government, was elected the first colo- 
nel of the regiment. When the brigade, 
on the occasion of the funeral of one 
of its members, turned out on public 
parade—nearly two thousand, strong, 
handsomely uniformed, well armed, 
‘well drilled, and composed of sturdy 
and determined men—and marched 
through the streets, there was general sur- 
prise at its strength and efficiency, while 
the Union feeling and Union cause were 
greatly strengthened and encouraged 
thereby. This organization not only 
aided thus by its moral effect, but gave 


an actual service in holding back the 
Confederate advance until the Federal 
forces could be brought to the defense 
of the city; in addition, serving as an 
admirable school for the training of 
men and officers for the Union service. 
Colonel Boone as a leading spirit in the 
inception, organization and command 
of this useful military body, gave his 
country a service that would have been 
conspicuous had his labors there alto- 
gether ceased. 

But that labor was by no means all. 
Turning from these efficient works, he 
resigned his seat in the Legislature, and 
began to recruit for the Union army, 
and such were his energy and influence 
that within six weeks he had his regi- 
ment, the Twenty-eighth Kentucky, in 
a camp of instruction, and on Novem- 
ber 6, 1861, it was assigned to duty in 
the Army of the Ohio, afterwards to win 
honor and glory under the name of 
Army of the Cumberland. Colonel 
Boone was in the command of his regi- 
ment as its colonel, and its record was 
one of the best and bravest made by 
any one regiment during the war.. From 
the time above named until disabled 
from service in June, 1864, he rendered 
services which were conspicuously dis- 
tinguished and applauded by his supe- 
riors. He was especially appreciated 
by General George H. Thomas, who 
entrusted him with important commands, 
notably that of all the mounted troops 
covering the front of his army, with 
headquarters at Rossville, Georgia, dur- 
ing the winter of 1863-64, and with a 
number of expeditions and scouts against 
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the enemy near Tunnel Hill, or on his 
flanks or rear. On one of these expe- 
ditions, when the snow was deep and 
cold severe, Colonel Boone, with only 
two regiments, passed around General 
Johnston’s army, penetrated as deep into 
the enemy’s lines as Rome, Georgia, 
made a night attack on a division near 
Dirktown, routed it, burned the camp, 
captured a number of prisoners and 
horses, procured valuable information 
‘desired by Thomas, and by day and 
night forced marches over the moun- 
tainous country, successfully returned 
to camp, although vastly superior num- 
bers of the enemy’s cavalry were on his 
track with the hope of cutting him off. 
On this, as on other occasions, he was 
publicly complimented by General 
Thomas, in command. 

When the first three years’ term of 
the regiment expired, Colonel Boone 
re-enlisted it for another three years, 
but became personally so disabled a few 
months afterwards that the surgeons 
forbade him, on penalty of death, to 
continue longer in the service. He was 
offered command of an important post 
where the service would prove less one- 
rous, but he decided that as he could no 
longer render service at the front he 
would give place to those who could, 
and he therefore resigned in June, 1864, 
and returned to his home and business 
in Louisville. 

Reference has been made to the suc- 
cess of Colonel Boone at the bar, before 
being called to this wider and more ex- 
citing field of public duty. His stand- 
ing at the bar was of the highest from 


the day that he became a member there- 
of, until his death. The esteem and 
admiration in which he was held are 
best shown by the language used by the 
members of that bar, when his life of 
labor was at an end: ‘ His professional 
life was characterized by the strictest 
fidelity to his clients and the highest 
sense of honor towards his professional 
brethren. He was incapable of subter- 
fuge, and in his life at the bar he never 
failed to illustrate his innate love of 
truth and justice. He was frank, manly 
and chivalrous in his bearing, and com- 
manded the respect of all who knew 
him. His brethren at the bar can never 
forget his genial temper, his uniform 
politeness and his punctilious regard for 
the rights of others. He was gentle in 
his manners, truthful in his utterances, 
magnanimous in every impulse, and 
heroic in the discharge of duty. As a 
citizen in the performance of the many 
official duties imposed upon him by a 
confiding public, he was always faithful 
to his trust, and was controlled only by 
the highest considerations of the public 
good.’’ And this estimate of Colonel 
Boone’s character will be endorsed by 
all who viewed his labors from near 
range, or knew anything of his private 
or public life. 

Colonel Boone was never an office- 
seeker, and he resisted temptation to 
give himself up to political life; but he 
was popular, an ardent Democrat, a 
strong speaker, and the people gener- 
ally kept him in some official position, 
and every capacity, whether at the head 
of political organizations, or councilman, 
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alderman, legislator, soldier, corpora- 
tion counsel, or member of the conven- 
tions of 1851 and 1870 to frame new 
charters for the city, his record, as in 
every relation of life, public or private, 
was conspicuously clean, useful and 
honorable, and was satisfactory to the 
public, to his clients, to his friends, to 
his family and to his own exacting con- 
science. He was public-spirited, and 
for several years before his death gave 
much attention to plans for the up- 
building and development of the manu- 
factures of Louisville. He originated 
an enterprise for investing ten million 
dollars additional capital into that indis- 
pensable requisite to the full develop- 
ment of the city, through the medium 
of a board of manufacturers, and he 
nearly perfected his plans, and an or- 
ganization to develop the immense water- 
power of the Ohio falls at Louisville. 
Only his untimely death prevented the 
carrying of his plan into execution. 

Colonel Boone was married to Miss 
Eliza Rowan Harney, of Louisville, the 
only child of Dr. John Milton Harney, 
a gentleman not only eminent in his 
profession, but in literature as well, and 
grand-daughter of the distinguished 
lawyer and ‘statesman, Judge John 
Rowan. Three children were born of 
this union, who, with the wife, survived 
the father and husband. 

The broken health of Colonel Boone 
slowly mended after his retirement from 
military service, and he was once more 
enjoying his wonted strength and look- 
ing forward to many years of usefulness 
when, in the early part of January, 1875, 


he was caught in a very severe rain- 
storm. Typhoid pneumonia ensued, 
and although the best medical skill was 
invoked he rapidly grew worse, and on 
January 24, after great suffering, borne 
with characteristic fortitude and Chris- 
tian resignation, he sank into the eternal 
rest. He was buried from St. Paul’s 
Episcopal church on the twenty-fifth, 
and his remains were followed to Cave 
Hill cemetery by the Masonic societies, 
the members of the bar, and a large 
procession of mourning citizens. The 
people felt that a good man, and one 
of their truest and most patriotic friends, 
had passed from their midst, and that 
the name and memory he had left be- 
hind were such as the mourning family 


and the city of his home could profitably 
cherish and remember. 


JOHN ROWAN BOONE. 


So far as the mantle of an honored 
father, in the advantages of a fair start 
in life and the bequest of fine natural 
abilities, can fall upon a son, John 
Rowan Boone, also of the Louisville 
bar, was enriched by a father’s gift ;. 
but in all the essentials of success he 
was the master of his own career, and 
by his own hand won the success 
he achieved. The son of William 
P. Boone, whose life-work finds 
brief record in the above, he was born 
in Louisville, where his early years were 
spent and his education obtained. As 
a boy he was a favorite and leader 
among his play-fellows and schoolmates. 
In 1861, when but seventeen years of 
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age, he was an attendant of the Indiana 
university, at Bloomington; but casting 
aside the natural ambition for a comple- 
tion of his collegiate course, he gave 
‘such aid as lay in his power to the 
cause of the Union, and upon the for- 
mation of ‘‘The Boone Guards,’’ 
named in honor of his father, he 
became a member and a lieutenant 
thereof. In September, 1861, the or- 
ganization saw its first active service. 
In the course of a few days, Lieutenant 
Boone was made an ordinance officer 
by order of General W. T. Sherman, 
but resigned that position to become 
adjutant of a battalion at Bardstown 
Junction. In the early days of October 


of the same year, he was appointed ad- 


jutant of the Twenty-eighth Kentucky 
infantry, the regiment raised by his 
father for the service of three years. 
His efficiency and great executive force 
in this position were shown by his early 
' promotion to the office of post-adjutant 
and later to that of assistant adjutant- 
For meritorious service, and 
Lookout 


general. 
especially for gallantry at 
mountain and Missionary Ridge, he 
‘was, on the recommendation of General 
George H. Thomas, made lieutenant- 
colonel of the Twenty-eighth Kentucky, 
which position he assumed on December 
23, 1863. The-detailing of the colonel 
of the regiment toenlarged duties placed 
the command of the regiment in the 
hands of Lieutenant-colonel Boone, then 
little more then twenty years of age; 
and from than time until he was finally 
mustered out of service in January, 
1866, he was never in charge of a lesser 


force of men and was. on several occa- 
sions charged with the conduct of im- 
portant responsibilities. 

The winter of 1863-4 entailed upon 
the regiment great hardships, bravely 
borne, in front of the Army of the 
Cumberland; but there was no heSitation 
as to the line of duty, and in the spring 
of the year last named the regiment 
was numbered among those that prompt- 
ly enlisted for three years more. A 
foulough of thirty days—that granted 
to all troops who became veterans— 
followed; and this absence was the only 
one Col. Boone ever had from his com- 
mand, except when in the hospital or 
detached for some special military duty. 
On May 1 the young Lieutenant-Colonel 
again led his command to the front. 
Upon reaching Chattanooga, it was dis. 
covered that horses for a remount could 
not be secured without delay, and as 
both leader and men were anxious to 
take part in the stirring events of the 
Atlanta campaign, then in progress, it 
was decided to waive for the time the 
right to continue as mounted infantry, 
but to get into the midst of events at 
any cost. The regiment was set upon 
a perilous duty, that of protecting sup- 
plies en route through a hostile country 
to the army at the front, and so ably 
performed it, though not without hard 
fighting at times, as to win the enconi- 
ums of all cognizant of the labors it had 
performed. 

In May the regiment was assigned to 
Gen. Wagner’s brigade of the Fourth 
Army corps. It here saw service that 
won for it new renown and called forth 
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special public praise from the general 
in command. As has been briefly said 
by another: 

‘“‘This high standard the regiment ever 
maintained, and as there were but one 
or two other infantry regiments in the 
army having the Spencer seven-shooters, 
the regiment became justly celebrated 
for the heavy work it did during the 
balance of the war. It got to be knewn 


by the enemy, and often on the skirmish 
line it was greeted on the opposite side 
with, ‘We know you, you are that regi- 
ment of Kentuckians that load on Sun- 
day, and shoot all the week.’ 

‘‘At Kenesaw mountain,Georgia, June 
27, 1864, Colonel Boone, as stated in 


the report of the battle, led his regiment 
in three desperate charges against the 
impenetrable works of the enemy, after 
having been severely wounded in the 
first charge. No persuasion could in- 
duce him to leave the field, even to 
have his wound dressed, until the battle 
was over. He was then carried on a 
stretcher to the hospital.’’ 

As a reward for conspicuous gallantry 
displayed all through the Atlanta cam- 
paign, and especially at Pine mountain 
and Kenesaw, Lieutenant-Colonel Boone 
was, on July 5, 1864, promoted to the 
office of full colonel. While yet by no 
means recovered from his wounds, word 
come of Hood’s invasion of Tennessee, 
and the young officer laid aside his 
crutches and resumed command of his 
regiment. He held the post of honor 
at Spring Hill, driving the cavalry of 
the enemy before him, capturing the 
town and holding it in the face of all 
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Hood’s army, until the Federal forces 
had safely retreated. In the battle of 
Franklin, and again at Nashville, the 
regiment and its gallant young leader 
performed brave work, Colonel Boone 
receiving a painful flesh wound, which 
did not prevent his remaining in the 
fight, but also at the head of his regi- 
ment during the slow days of healing. 
For these and other like services, he 
was brevetted for gallant and merito- 
rious services.’’ 

Colonel Boone was mustered out of 
service in January, 1866, completing 
thus a military career that, in light of 
his youth and inexperience, in his rapid 
advancement, in the service he was able 
to give in critical seasons, and in his 
courage and cool judgment in positions 
that required all the experience of ma- 
ture manhood, was seldom equaled, even 
in those times that tried the souls of 
men, and that proved his possession of 
the highest qualities of military genius 
that, had the war been long continued, 
would certainly have carried him into 
high and important leadership. These 
qualities were so well recognized by 
those above him in authority, that Pres- 
ident Johnson offered him the position 
of Captain in the Seventh cavalry 
of the regular army, or that of major in 
the infantry; and the offer would have 
been gladly accepted, had not his pa- 
rents so earnestly opposed his taking 
up the profession of arms asa life-work. 
The friendship of the President was 
again shown when he nominated Colonel 
Boone to the office of United States 
marshall of Kentucky; but the hostility 
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between President Johnson and the 
Republican senate was at its bitterest, 
and the nomination was not confirmed. 

Had Colonel Boone entered the army 
or given his time to politics, the bar of 
Louisville would have lost one of its 
ablest members. In 1869 the young 
man completed his legal course, and 
began practice as the junior partner in 
the firm of Boone & Boone, Colonel 
W. P. Boone being the senior. In 
1875 the death of the father left the 
son in the sole responsibity of the large 
and lucrative practice the firm had built 
up, and from that time until his death 
he was one of the leading and most 
active members of the Louisville bar. 
The same qualities of natural ability, 


manliness, courage and high honor that 
made him the ideal soldier and leader 
of men, were his potent aids in this 
quiet arena of warfare, and enabled him 
to win in the one field as he did in the 


other. 

The news of Col. John Rowan Boone’s 
death,—which occurred on November 
26, 1883,—was received with deep sor- 
row by the community at large, and 
with a deeper grief by the soldiers who 
had served with and under him, and by 
the bar of which he had been so promi- 
nent a member, and so bright an orna. 
ment. A just estimate of his life and 
character, and of the extent of the pub- 
lic loss, was voiced through a memoiral 
meeting of the Louisville bar, held on 
December 1, when many able and elo- 


quent tributes to his worth were paid 
by those most competent to judge of 
his character, and best acquainted with 
his deeds. In an extended memorial 
then adopted, these words as to Col. 
Boone’s ability and character as a law- 
yer occur : 

‘« The laws of taxation and the prin- 
ciples of their application to different 
kinds of property, also tax litigation, 
including claims for city improvements, 
received his careful study. His famil- 
iarity with our municipal affairs of every 
description, the charters and ordinances 
of the city, its history and titles to real 
estate within its limits was not excelled, 
and scarcely equalled, by any lawyer of 
the bar. These were objects to which 
he especially applied himself. He pro- 
vided himself with the authorities per- 
taining to them, and was familiar with 
the decisions of the courts upon them. 
Members of the bar who have had the 
greatest experience in these important 
branches of the law, freely acknowledged 
their indebtedness lo him. His exten- 
sive and accurate information, and his 
keen, instinctive observation, enabled 
him to counsel others wisely, as well as 
to conduct his own practice success- 
fully.’’ 

Col. Boone was married in June, 1870, 
to Miss Carrie Bell Morris, daughter of 
Hon. George W. Morris, of Louisville. 
The wife and eight children survived 
him. 

THEODORE JOHNSON. 
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HON: JOHN EVANS, WAR GOVERNOR OF COLORADO. 


Mount Evans, in Colorado, waschosen 
by Professor Hayden as the primary 
point for triangulation, to determine the 
exact location and altitude of the various 
summits of the Rocky Mountains within 
that state, thirty-five of which are over 
fourteen thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. This mountain, thus rend- 
ered historical, was given this name by 
the citizens of Greeley, and excursion- 
ists in 1870, at a meeting held to cele- 
brate the completion of the Denver 
Pacific railroad, thus complimenting 
Gov. John Evans as the principal pro- 
moter of that road and its first president. 

From its summit may be seen that, the 
first railroad built in this state; also 
the Denver, South Park & Pacific, of 
which the Governor was one of ,the 
founders and is now the president ; and 
still another, the Denver, Texas & 
Gulf railroad, of which he was one of 
the originators and builders. While 
indulging these mountain meditations 
the imagination follows the track of the 
Denver Pacific, and its connections, 
eastward over the westward course of 
empire to the old farm homestead of 
the Evans family, now upon the Little 
Miami railroad, near Waynesville, War- 
ren county, Ohio, where, of Quaker 
parentage, John Evans was born, March 
9, 1814. 

Between that hearthstone and the 


crest of this mountain lies the history 
of this remarkable man. Four states 
have been the different stages upon 
which he has acted so well and con- 
spicuously his part—Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Colorado. 

A word may be said as to the origin 
and meaning of this surname Evans. It 
is as old almost as the history of Wales 
is antiquated; means ‘‘a young war- 
rior,’’? and was applied, in the begin- 
ning, toa young Welshman who lived 
and died in armor, fighting for a land 
that has never been conquered. 

If one may be a warrior otherwheres 
than upon fields drenched with human 
blood—in civic arenas and tournaments 
whose unarmed knights are listed in 
causes involving the general elevation 
of the human race, then we have in 
Governor Evans, whose achievements 
in this regard are not yet complete, a 
modern instance in the history of that 
family which also illustrates the mean- 
ing of his ancestral name—a warrior. 

In this connection the fact is recalled 
that as the War Governor of Colorado, 
taking the office in 1862 by appoint- 
ment of his personal friend, President 
Lincoln, after Governor William Gilpin 
had organized the first regiment—he 
set squadrons in the field which fought 
both Indians and rebels during his ad- 
ministrations. 
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Governor Evans began his career 
with a liberal education and as a phy- 
sician, graduating from the Medical 
Department of the Cincinnati College 
in 1838. While practicing in Indiana, 
Dr. Evans delivered addresses before 
the Legislature of that State upon the 
necessity of establishing insane asylums. 
The measure passed, and Dr. Evans 
superintended the construction of the 
buildings. For awhile he was professor 
in Rush Medical College, of Chicago, 
and for several years was editor of the 
Northwestern Medical and Surgical 
Fournal. He was one of the projetors 
of the Fort Wayne & Chicago Railroad, 
and was its managing director for sev- 


eral years. Asa prominent and influ- 


ential resident of Chicago, he was a 
member of the City Council in 1852-53, 
and introduced the ordinances for the 
appointment of the first superintendent 
of public schools, and the erection of 


the first high school building. Evans- 
ton, Illinois, derived its name from him, 
the trustees of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, thus honoring its most munifi- 
cent friend. He endowed two chairs— 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, and 
Latin, with $50,000 each; and has 
been president of its board of trustees 
since its organization, thirty-seven years 
ago. This re-election has annually oc- 
curred, notwithstanding that for the last 
twenty-seven years Governor Evans has 
resided in Colorado. He was not only 
one of the prime movers in establishing 
this seat of learning, but managed the 
investment in the fortunate purchase of 
real estate in Chicago and its improve- 
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ment, so that the annuities are steadily 
increasing—instanced by the fact that 
the Grand Pacific hotel stands upon 
ground belonging to the University. 

When the cholera scourged our land 
in 1849, Dr. Evans published a mono- 
gram upon its nature and the causes of 
its spread. He subsequently memorial- 
ized Congress for the establishment of 
a national quarantine. 

His next move was in the line of 
political reform. He was a delegate to 
and one of the principal speakers in the 
first Republican Convention held in the 
United States, at Aurora, Ill., which 
gave origin to the name of the Repudli- 
can party; was a member of the State 
Convention of Illinois which first nom- 
inated Abraham Lincoln as President 
of the United States. Personal friend- 
ship induced President Lincoln to 
tender Doctor Evans the governorship 
of Washington Territory, which he de- 
clined. The President subsequently 
appointed him Governor of the Terri- 
tory of Colorado. His able and mem- 
orable administration is now a matter of 
history. The effort to smirch his repu- 
tation in the last hours of the last year 
of his service for a moment succeeded ; 
and then came with celerity the verdict 
of absolute innocence. Time and truth 
are allies. They are the supporters of 
honor’s shield, and the escutcheon 
which the Governor bore is now sus- 
pended upon the walls of history, with 
not a fleck upon its argent field. 

When, in 1865, the first state organ- 
ization was effected, Governor Evans 
was elected by its Legislature to the 
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United States Senate, and passed the 
winters of 1865-66 and 1866-67 in 
Washington. It will be remembered 
that the state was admitted at both 
these Congressional sessions; but the 
act was vetoed by President Johnson 
both times, because the pledge would 
not be given to support the ‘‘my policy’’ 
of the then President of the United 
States, touching the reconstruction of 
the South. 

The rights of colored men had few 
earlier and no more steadfast friend 
advocate than Governor Evans. 
‘all men 


and 


The wish of Lincoln that 
everywhere might be free,’’ had birth 
in the breast of Evans in the days of 
his childhood, when, sometimes, he 


heard the clank of human chains in 
the neighboring state of Kentucky. 
The wish was a parental inheritance, 
and gave utterance to many a prayer 
that his native land might be some day 
beautified with salvation from the curse 
of slavery. In the early part of 1861 
he carried on a controversy through the 
columns of the Chicago Evening Journal 
with Hon. Judge Scates, of Illinois, in 
which he advocated, thus early in the 
war, the emancipation of the slaves, 
and their enlistment as soldiers in the 
suppression of the rebellion. In 1863 
the Colorado seminary, originated by 
Governor Evans, was granted a charter 
which the Governor signed. Under its 
authority now exists and operates the 
University of Denver, one of the most 
promising in the country and to which 
the Governor devotes a large portion of 
his time and surplus means. 
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He became a member of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church in 1843, and has 
been a delegate to every General Con- 
ference since laymen were admitted. 
He is one of the original promoters of 
the Methodist Church Block of Chi- 
cago. 

Upon coming to Denver he became 
a member and trustee of the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, later known as 
Lawrence Street Church. When its house 
of worship and parsonage were built he 
was its most liberal contributor, and for 
fifteen years was one of its chief sup- 
porters. In buying the sites and build- 
ing the California Street, St. James and 
North Denver M. E. Churches he was 
the largest giver. Evans Memorial 
Chapel was erected to the memory of 
his daughter Josephine, who at her 
death was the wife of Hon. Samuel H. 
Elbert, since Governor and Chief Justice 
of Colorado. 

The old Lawrence Street Church was 
the spiritual mother of Trinity and 
Grace, and the forerunner of the fif- 
teen churches of that denomination 
now in Denver. Governor Evans, in 
addition to the erection and presenta- 
tion of Evans Memorial Chapel, and 
the four lots upon which it stands, has 
been the largest contributor towards the 
erection of Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church, recently built in Denver,which 
is one of the most beautiful church edi- 
fices in the country, both as to sym- 
metrical exterior and its interior finish. 

This giving has not been confined to 
his own church, for there is scarcely 
another denomination in that city to 
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which he has not been a contributor. 

The Denver residence of Governor 
Evans is in appearance unpretentious ; 
but within may be seen evidences of 
refinement and intellectual tastes, and 
the means upon every hand for its grati- 
fication. Over in the valley of Bear 
Creek, near the base of Mt. Evans is 
his summer resort comprising about 
five hundred acres—one of the most 
picturesque and romantic spots in this 
land of beauty—the ‘‘Switzerland of 
America.’’ 

The fountains of learning which Gov- 
ernor Evans has thus opened, will send 
forth their streams for the healing of the 
nation; the railroads he and his co- 
adjutors constructed will continue to 
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carry travel and traffic to this land of 
sun and snow and health and sumless 
mineral wealth; cities and villages, 
partly by reason thereof, will continue 
to rise upon these plains and nestle at 
the feet of these mountains—long after 
the war Governor of Colorado “‘ shall, 
for our purposes, walk the earth no 
more.’’ And yet, now and then, the 
musing eye will turn, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, to that other monument to 
his memory, rising almost in the heart 
of the Continent, and nameless from 
the day of its volcanic birth, until, as a 
landmark of the progress of the human 
race—the advance of Christian civiliza- 
tion—it was befittingly surnamed Mount 


Evans. Henry DupDLEY TEETOR. 
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GENERAL 


A CHEROKEE Indian from Georgia, 
wandering across the American Desert, 
stooping to drink of a mountain-born 
stream, discovered that its transparent 
waters flowed over golden sand. 

Less than a generation afterwards one 
of the county capitals of the state of 
Colorado was built upon the banks of 
that now historic river. 

The glittering figure surmounting the 
dome of that capital may personify that 
dusky discoverer of gold, as well as 
Justice, with her even balanced though 
‘‘gilded hand.’’ Between that Indian, 
thus startled at his discovery, and that. 


ROGER WILLIAMS WOODBURY. 


golden image, whatever its significance, 
lie thirty years of the history of Col- 
orado. 

In the upbuilding of this common- 
wealth, such has been the rapidity of 
the transformation of the desert plain 
and mountain realm into a peopled 
kingdom that, while history is being 
made with corresponding celerity, there 
has not been that assiduous and system- 
atic fact-gathering by ‘‘grave and rev- 
erend chroniclers’? that the rush of 
events justified, for the reason that 
history, in the abstract, is that which 
is finished—a fact. Formative society, 
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a formative state, literally has no his- 
tory. The old Greek origin of the 
word history, suggested a post set up to 
mark a point reached in a journey. 
When passed it was Aistamia, or a thing 
of history. 

Therefore the life of many a Colorado 
pioneer—whether a seeker of wealth or 
health—has made a ‘‘clear solution in 
the fluid menstruum of time,’’ while the 
deeds of others, less unfortunate in this 
regard, have been ‘‘precipitated into the 
opaque sediment of history.’’ Mean- 
while a state has been imperceptibly 
rising upon grand foundations. 

A hundred years younger than her 
sisters upon the Atlantic coast, Colorado 
commands the admiration of an ocean- 
girt continent, because of her stately 
stridings to pre-eminence. Colorado 
has had marvellous men as builders into 
state-hood ; as founders of those insti- 
tutions which constitute a state in con- 
templation of law both human and 
divine. One of these founders—these 
history makers—is Gen. Roger Williams 
Woodbury. 

Woodbury manor and castle, from 
which the surname was taken, was in the 
Deanery of Aylsebeare, about seven 
miles from Exeter, Devonshire, England. 

The manor of Woodbury was part of 
the royal demesne, and had been settled 
upon Editha, consort of Edward the 
Confessor, A. D. 1066. King Henry I. 
gave it to Roger de Mandville, Castel- 
lan of Exeter. William, his son, con- 
veyed it to William Carbonell, from 
whose family it passed by successive 
female heirs to De Albermarle. After 
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the attainder of the Duke of Suffolk, it 
was purchased by Sir John Prideaux. 
Sir Hugh Ford became possessed of it 
in the reign of Charles II. It is now 
the property of Lord Rolle, whose an- 
cestor, Sir John Rolle, died seized of it 
in 1708. 

Woodbury Castle was on the edge of 
a high hill on the road between Sid- 
mouth and Newton-Pappleford, in a 
small enclosure of an irregular form, 
deeply entrenched. It commands an 
extensive and beautiful prospect over 
the river Exe and the surrounding 
country. It was occupied by a park of 
artillery in 1798, and 1803, during the 
alarm caused by the threatened French 
invasion. 

Camden’s Brittannia also gives an ac- 
count of Woodbury .Castle and Hill, 
upon which the ‘‘irregular and wild 
Glendower’’ and his French Auxiliaries 
encamped, and where they defended 
the frontier of Wales eight days ‘‘there 
being killed on both sides about two 
hundred men, when King Henry IV. 
followed the Welsh, who, with their 
French allies, having plundered Wor- 
cester, retreated into Wales, 1405.’’ 
Shakespeare says in King Henry IV:— 
‘*Where they did spend a sad and bloody hour; 

As by discharge of their artillery 
And shape of likelihood the news was told.’’ 

The Woodbury family were seated in 
Somersetshire, England, long prior to 
the seventeenth century. In 1624 John 
Woodbury came to the colonies and 
settled at Cape Ann, Massachusetts. 
William, younger brother of John, came 
in 1628, with Humphrey, son of John, 
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who was the first to emigrate from Old 
to New England. These three finally 
settled at Beverly, Massachusetts. The 
lineage of Gen. R. W. Woodbury may 
be traced through his father, Henry 
Woodbury, the son of William Curtis 
Woodbury, the son of Curtis, the son 
of Samuel, the son of William, the son 
of Nicholas, the son of Nicholas, the 
son of William Woodbury, the English- 
born progenitor of the American branch 
of the Woodbury family, of which Gen. 
Woodbury is thus shown to be a direct 
descendent,—two hundred and sixty- 
one years removed from the period of 
his ancestors’ arrival in Massachusetts 
colony. The father, Henry Woodbury, 
married Hannah Davidson, of an old 


Scottish family, born April 23, 1812,— 


died October 23, 1849. The father 
was bornin Beverly, December 25, 1808, 
and died at Denver, Colorado, Novem- 
der 5, 1881. These were the parents 
of R. W. Woodbury, who was born at 
Francestown, New Hampshire, March 
3, 1841. 

The career of Gen. Woodbury, from 
his ‘‘case’’ as a type-setter in the 
office of the Manchester JMrror, in 
1858, to his desk as the founder, editor 
and proprietor of the Denver Evening 
Times, and since, as president of the 
Union Bank of Denver, recalls a pas- 
sage from the memorable address of 
U. S. Senator E. O. Wolcott upon the 
‘Puritan in the West’: ‘‘It is 
nevertheless true that from New Eng- 
land has come the great, the over- 
whelming influence in moulding and 
controlling Western thought. Men busy 
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making states yet find time to live 
manly lives and to lenda hand. A high 
and glorious destiny awaits us. Soon 
the balance of population will be west 
of the Mississippi, and the millions that 
are coming must find waiting for them 
schools and churches, good govern- 
ment and a happy people.’’ 

Few if any residents of Colorado have 
written more or made more varied 
speeches and addresses concerning this 
state than Gen. Woodbury. Denver and 
the ‘‘ Centennial State ’’—which he had 
the happy thought to thus felicitously 
name inthe Zimes of February 27, 1875 
(immediately after the passage by Con- 
gress of the ‘‘ Enabling Act,’’ but be- 
fore its approval by President Grant), 
—have been the constant theme of his 
pen and tongue. He has their history 
as well as their welfare at heart. 
Everything that conserves their inter- 
est—commercial, material, moral and 
intellectual—have had an able and 
constant and ardent champion in Gen. 
Woodbury. 

In the building of a new Western 
state there are those who first seek 
the domain as pioneers, who labor 
with brawn and brain to lay well her 
foundations, build the superstructure, 
rear the dome and to unfurl there- 
from the flag with an added star. 
Those who follow to mould a healthy 
pure and loyal sentiment; to build 
marts of trade, and establish commer- 
cial relations and facilities; followed 
by those whose still higher aim is to 
contribute to the ‘‘head and heart 
horticulture ’’ by founding institutions 
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which enlighten the mind and ennoble 
the affections of the heart; those who 
build not for the present only but for 
man’s vast future; not for to-day that 
night brings to an end, but for ‘‘ to- 
morrow, and to-morrow, and to-mor- 
row, until the last syllable of recorded 
time.’’ 

Not a pioneer in the strict sense of 
the term, yet General Woodbury ¢s the 
pioneer of many an enterprise in Denver 
that gives that fair city its wide-spread 
and enviable fame as a city of homes 
and churchesand schools; as a commer- 
cial metropolis and asa rapidly growing 
literary community—a reading public. 

The beginning of the eventful life of 


this son of New England was as a youth 
of twelve years working, early and late, 
in a cotton mill in Manchester, his 
labors intermitted by attendance at 


school. At an early age he determined 
to select a trade, that of printer. This 
resolution was fixed in his mind by what 
he now calls a dream of his boyhood 
which may be told here in his own lan- 
guage; being an extract of an address 
to the ‘‘Editors-of the State;’’ delivered 
in Denver, February 22, 1888: 

‘* One of my earliest dreams of boy- 
hood was when I read ‘Merry’s 
Museum,’ the only periodical I could 
call my own until I became about seven- 
teen. Could I have been positive that 
when I became a man I would be the 
publisher of a Magazine equal to 
‘Merry’s Museum’ I would have asked 
for nothing more. And I remember 
how a friend and I were alone ona 
Sunday afternoon in a printing office 


over whose infernal department my 
friend presided, and in order to exhibit 
evidence of his skill and authority, he 
set up my name in ten-line pica and 
struck off a proof upon the Washington 
press. No man ever beheld his name 
in the leading line of the mammoth 
posters of the present day with so much 
gratification as I, when I came into 
possession of that proof-slip. I read it 
over and over again. I spelled it out. 
Its orthography was correct. Every 
letter was there, besides ¢hree periods, 
and each was in its proper place: Not 
a single thing wrong anywhere about it, 
and I treasured it until it fell apart 
from use and I had outgrown it. Alas, 
for the joy of youth! There’s nothing 
like it.’’ 

Of his first maiden efforts at writing 
he says in the same address : 

«* And how well I remember the first 
time I wrote something for publication. 
It did not appear. I wondered why. I 
laid it to the incompetency of the man 
who had charge of the post office. I 
know the reason now. Sodo you. I 
remember less vividly the first I wrote 
that did appear. It was an account of 
a Sunday-school picnic and made two 
sticks. I knew it was not so very long, 
but anyone could see that it was by far 
the ablest thing in the paper. I never 
informed anyone that I was the gifted 
author, but in secret, visions of my 
Magazine assumed more definite form. 
Time passed on until at sixteen or 
seventeen I began to realize that I must 
be able to earn a living before I issued 
my first number, and particularly as I 
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had not then, and never had had, at 
one time, a dollar; so I sought and ob- 
tained the position about being vacated 
by my satanic friend before referred to, 
so as to learn the trade ; and which, as 
you may well imagine, consisted for a 
year in sweeping the floors, feeding the 
press, washing the forms, building and 
keeping up the fires, carrying out the 
ashes, and being sent down three flights 
of stairs, the back way, for the ‘stakes’ 
after the compositors had ‘jeffed’ for 
the beer.’’ 

Then follows his moralizing strain: 

‘* How little we know what a trifling 
thing may produce; my two sticks of 
church picnic afterwards had an in- 
fluence in giving me a reporter’s posi- 
tion.’’ 

It was while serving as the ‘‘ make- 
up’’ in the composing-room of the 
Mirror that young Woodbury en- 
listed in Company A, Third New 
Hampshire Infantry. He served dur- 
ing the entire war from the time of 
his enlistment, July 27, 1861, having 
been promoted from private to captain 
of a company. We cannot give a full 
account of his varied and arduous, 
hazardous and honorable career; of the 
many battles and sieges in which he 
took part; of his narrow escapes by sea 
and land. He was in the assault upon 
Fort Wagner, the capture of Morris 
Island, the demolition of Fort Sumter, 
the bombardment of Charlestown, the 
battles around Bermuda Hundred, the 
James River, Richmond and Peters- 
burg, the capture of Fort Fisher, Wil- 
mington, etc. He served as ordnance 
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officer’ of the second division of the 
tenth corps (afterwards the 24th), upon 
the military staffs of Generals John W. 
Turner, Adelbert Ames, and R. S. Fos- 
ter. At the explosion and battle of the 
Mine at Petersburg he was wounded by 
a ‘‘ spherical-case ’’ bullet, a relic now 
in his possession. At the close of the 
war he was serving as chief of ordnance 
of the tenth army corps, upon the staff 
of General A. H. Terry. He partici- 
pated in more than fifty battles and skir- 
mishes—the battle fields extending from 
the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Gen. Woodbury kept a diary during all 
of his military service, which he has 
since written out, and now constitutes a 
large volume of facts, incidents and ob- 


servations, with illustrations, the publi- 
cation of which should follow as a valu- 
able contribution to the history of the 


war. 

After his discharge, August 2, 1865, 
Gen. Woodbury re-entered the office of 
the Mirror, as local reporter, and remain- 
ing until the spring of 1866, when he re- 
moved to Colorado. For about three 
months he ‘‘ worked a rocker’’ in the 
gulches of Summit county. The visions 
of his Magazine again returned, and with 
then a resolution to resume journalism. 
He began as compositor on the Golden 
Transcript, and later, in the same capac- 
ity upon the Denver Zribune, of which 
he soon became local, and then man- 
aging editor and part proprietor. In 
1871 he parted with his interest in the 
Tribune and purchased the Denver 
Daily Times, then a small publication, 
carried on in the interest of theatrical 
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advertising. This inconsiderable paper 
was the beginning of the now popular 
Denver Evening Times, of which Gen. 
‘Woodbury is the founder, and of which 
he was the able and conscientious 
editor until his retirement in 1882. 
The TZimes and Times building are 
memorials of his journalistic success, 
intellectually and financially. After 
fifteen years of newspaper life, with 
more prosperity than is usually won, it 
might be inferred that the ‘‘ dream of 
his boyhood’’ had been realized, but 
though mentally and mechanically 


trained for managerial success, the Gen- 
eral insists that his taste continued loyal 
to his original conception of a magaz- 


ine. Gen. Woodbury’s individuality 
was marked in the entire history of his 
newspaper, and its reputation for can- 
dor, reliability, integrity and the cour- 
age of its convictions was universally 
recognized. The close personal atten- 
tion bestowed upon the many details of 
a complicated business, and the threat- 
ened injury to health, resulted in his 
retirement with the intention of devo- 
ting some years to travel and observa- 
tion in other lands. Before realizing 
this intention, however, the business 
and professional men of Denver, to the 
number of 450, organized the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce and Board of 
Trade; and at the sacrifice of his per- 
sonal plans Gen. Woodbury acceded to 
their desires and became president of 
the organization. To this position he 
was twice again unanimously elected, 
and then retired to assume the manage- 
ment of the banking institution with 
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which he had become connected. While 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
he did work for the public of which 
any man might well be proud. Giving 
it his entire time, he wrought many 
commercial reforms, established indus- 
trial enterprises, secured desirable legis- 
lation, organized unity of business ac- 
tion, built the handsome chamber of 
commerce building, and established the 
only free public library Denver has 
ever had, and the first in the state. 

It was one of the intellectual recrea- 
tions of Gen. Woodbury to put this in- 
stitution upon a firm and growing basis 
—to open this free stream of learning 
for the mental irrigation of this com- 
munity. The library has now about 
20,000 volumes of well-selected books 
upon its shelves, and the number of 
persons who avail themselves of its 
privileges has exceeded 600 in a single 
day. In connection with this library is 
a public reading room and museum— 
the latter rapidly growing to import- 
ance. 

Something of the soldier’s restless- 
ness still manifests itself in his disposi- 
tion to be on the move or march. Gen. 
Woodbury loves to occasionally leave 
his desk and business cares, and with 
‘* Kodac,’’ cane, and notebook make 
journeys to other lands and countries. 
His library contains many books of 
travel in manuscript, thus compiled, 
composed and illustrated by himself; 
also many interesting relics and souven- 
irs from all parts of the Western world 
which he has visited. The writer was 
the recipient of a cane, presented by 
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Gen. Woodbury, cut from the Island 
of Cuba undercircumstances that invest 
it with historical and pleasing personal 
associations. 

The public schools have much en- 
gaged his thoughtful consideration. His 
voice is associated with the very earliest 
movement which gave to Denver by pub- 
lic tax assessment the first of the splen- 
did buildings which adorn the city, of 
which the new high school edifice is the 
outgrowth, and which is unsurpassed 
for architectural finish and special 
adaption in this country. The Wood- 


bury medal has long been the incentive 
to excellence of declamation—pulpit 
and platform oratory—the far-reaching 
influence of which it is impossible to 


calculate. 

The disposition ‘‘to lend a hand ’”’ 
and his heart, too, has a striking illus- 
tration in his prominent connection 
with the Masonic Fraternity, as pre- 
siding officer of its varied organizations, 
including those of Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge, Grand High Priest of the 
Grand Royal Arch Chapter, and Grand 
Commander of the Grand Commandery. 
He was for many years chairman of the 
Jurisprudence Committee of each of 
those Grand bodies. 

Gen. Woodbury became President of 
the Union Bank of Denver in the 
autumn of 1886. The volume of 
business has more than trebled since 
his administration began, and in which 
he has been efficiently aided by his 
associates. The organization at present 
is; H. W. Woodbury, president ; M. 
Spangler, vice-president; William D. 


Todd, cashier ; R. C. Lockwood, assist- 
ant cashier ; William G. Evans, Alfred 
Butters, George W. Currier and James 
V. Dexter,.directors. This bank had 
a capital of $100,000, with a surplus of 
$100,000, at the close of business, 
March 4, 1889. 

Gen. Woodbury has no ambition for 
public office, though his name has often 
been favorably mentioned for the highest 
in the gift of the people of the Centennial 
state. The only public offices he has 
ever held were Brigadier-General of the 
Colorado National Guard, by appoint- 
ment of Gov. F. W. Pitkin ; and Regent 
of the State University, by election of 
the people. 

He has been an exceptionally busy 
man through life, and one of his. diffi- 
culties has been to escape from the 
many demands upon his time—as the 
writer notes by the long array of societies 
from which he has not escaped, and of 
which he has been the presiding officer. 

The writer has heretofore referred to 
the many addresses made by General 
Woodbury. They cover a great variety 
of topics, and the following extracts 
from the newspaper press will convey 
an idea of his lines of thought : 

At the Denver Manufacturers’ Ex-. 
position: ‘‘There is the same patriot- 
ism in fostering home industries as 
in defending the country’s flag. In 
the revolutionary day home-made 
goods and powder and ball were parts 
of the same principle; and though 
the contest with arms has long been 
ended, the belief that Americans should 
consume their own goods in preference 
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to. those of foreign make, remains.’’ 

Tothe Denver Chamber of Commerce: 
‘‘It was ordained by the Creator that 
man should begin at the foot of the tree 
of knowledge and ascend. Had he 
been created with all the knowledge 
possible of discernment by the human 
mind the absence of stimulation would 
have resulted in his sliding down the 
trunk of the tree to get at the dirt and 
grubs beneath, instead of climbing high 
into the waving branches to gather the 
various and lucious fruits hidden by 
every leaf.’’ 

To the New England Society of Col- 
orado: ‘‘ We maintain that the Ameri- 
can nation owes much of 
as a distinct type of mankind native to 
no other country on the face of the 
globe, to the years of exile, the genera- 
tions of self-denial, the blameless lives, 
the tenacious morality, the habits of 
persistent industry, and the hardships 
of poverty which characterized our 


its character 


pilgrim fathers.”’ 

To the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce: ‘‘If there be any organization 
in Colorado, whose social and business 
interests depend upon the hearty sup- 
port of the laws, it is your Chamber of 
Commerce; and I have been thus par- 
ticular in specifying the reasons why 
you could not carry on the Exposition 
on Sunday, in order to emphasize in 
this early stage of your existence, a 
principle which I believe to be for your 
permanent interest, viz:—Respect and 
obedience to law, whether it be agree- 
able or not.”’ 

To the Grand Chapter of Royal Arch 


Masons of Colorado: ‘‘The true Mason 
has not awaited our annual convocatior , 
without thanking the Great’ Giver, and 
seeking to live in grateful acknowledg- . 
ment of His blessings. If any com- 


panion imagines that an annual prayer 
is sufficient acknowledgment of indebt- 
edness to the Divine Ruler, 
ponder a moment, and he will realize 


let him 


how this one little prayer is, when 
spread over 365 days. Were our tem- 
poral blessings according to our thanks, 
I fear some of us would be in rags, and 
our names dropped from the rolls from 
inability to pay our dues.’’ 

At laying the corner stone of Denver 
University Manual Training School: 
‘‘The manual school gives to its pupils. 
a ready hand; and a ready hand must 
be associated with a steady nerve and 
an active brain. These three, with good 
health, include the essentials of practi- 
cal success in life. A steady nerve and 
active brain are often associated in the 
college-bred; yet practical success in 
life frequently remains a stranger. The 
instructed and ready hand is alone able 
to grapple for support, while the steady 
nerve and active brain are learning the 
world and establishing their power.’’ 

To the Colorado Editorial Conven- 
tion: ‘*Why are the teachings from 
denominational pulpits undergoing a 
modification from their early inelastic 
character? Because the interchange of 
thought fostered by the public press, 
has broadened the views of men and 
made it impossible for the old priest- 
hood to longer do the world’s thinking. 
Had newspapers been printed in Jeru- 
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salem as many years next prior to the 
commencement of the Christian era as 
have elapsed since the first was estab- 
lished in England, Jesus Christ would 
never have been crucified.’’ 
Address on Decoration Day: ‘‘As the 
flavor of age mellows this annual occa- 
sion, ‘the mystic chords of memory’ are 
still touched by magic hands, and their 
music still thrills the heart with its 
golden glory. Your annual national 
remembrance of the slain, has no paral- 
lel in pathos in our time. The galaxy 


of heroes in yonder valley by the river- 
side wore few of the gilded insignia of 
authority, and you never beheld them 


in the ranks. You never exchanged 
the fraternal touch of elbows, nor shared 
blanket or canteen. You never watched 
them pull the trigger or swing the sabre, 
or charge at the cannon’s mouth. You 
only know that they wore a uniform of 
blue, their belt and breast plates bore 
the same mystic letters as yours, and 
that one by one they fell from the ranks 
when detailed by the grim ‘orderly’ 
who is never off duty. So you call the 
roll of the silent dead upon this anni- 
versary, and remind a busy and forget- 
ful world that having learned to obey 
in subordinate positions in life, they 
were by death, promoted to a grade in 
which the humblest wears a star, and 


are in command of that which money 
cannot buy.’’ 
Opening of the Mercantile Public 


Library: ‘‘Twenty years hence this 


library, opened in so modest a way, 
may contain one hundred thousand 
volumes ; but the pleasure and good it 
will have bestowed on the people can- 
not be so readily estimated. Thousands 
of studious and ambitious young minds 
will have the pathways of knowledge 
made free and clear to them; millions 
of household cares will have been light- 
ened; millions of pleasurable thoughts 
will have been aroused; and these silent 
tables will have allured many, and 
many, and many a young man from 
the siren seductions of idle hours and 
attractive but destructive resorts. As 
the idle and vicious and criminal make 
the business of our courts, and fill our 
jails, and create those great items of 
public expense which have few, if any, 
compensating results ; and as the well- 
disposed and the prosperous must meet 
those expenses, it follows that the estab- 
lishment of an institution like this that 
shall overcome idleness and arouse am- 
bition, appeals in the strongest manner 
to the practical support of men compos- 
ing an institution like the Chamber of 
Commerce.’’ 
HENRY DuDLEy TEETOR. 
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THE AMERICAN RAILROAD: ITS INCEPTION, EVOLUTION AND 
RESULTS. 


XIV. 


A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW.—CONTINUED. 


Continuing the very thorough review 
of the writer previously quoted, who 
has set out to present a picture of the 
American railroad system as it existed 
toward the close of the decade of 1830- 
40, we come next to the much vaunted 
Charleston & Cincinnati project, of 


which he says: ‘‘This is one of the 
boldest projects of modern times, and 


it has been engaged in by the people of 
Charleston and of South Carolina with 
an ardor which shows a determination 
to carry it intoeffect. It is magnificent 
in its extent, and, independently of its 
magnitude, it will be attended with 
difficulties in the execution, which will 
require the exertion of great skill and 
energy, and a very great expenditure of 
money. We are far, however, from 
supposing the enterprise in its nature 
impracticable, or that it is likely to fail 
from any cause, unless it be from the 
failure of the necessary means. Even 
those can hardly fail, if the other states 
interested in its success imitate the ex- 
ample of South Carolina, and contribute 
their fair proportion of the expenses of 
the undertaking. A company has been 
formed, and incorporated by joint acts 
of the legislatures of the four states 
through which the route passes, viz.: 


North and South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Kentucky, with all the powers 
necessary for accomplishing the work. 
The capital is $12,000,000, and by a 
supplementary charter the company is 
authorized to raise an additional capital, 
to be employed in banking, not to ex- 
ceed at any time, the amount actually 
raised by the road. The route is defin- 
itely established, so far as to adopt 
the valley of the French Broad river in 
North Carolina and 
part of it. This valley presents a most 
remarkable pass through the mountains 
for a great extent. The head waters of 
this stream rise in an extreme plain on 
the Blue Ridge, from which there is a 
descent for sixty miles, in the direction 
best suited for the railroad, not exceed- 
ing an average of thirteen feet in a mile, 
and not exceeding forty-five feet in any 
mile, and with no curvatures, but such 
as locomotives and their trains may 
pass without difficulty. Other parts*of 
the route are no further definitely 
settled than that it shall pass through 
Columbia, in South Carolina; Knox- 
ville, in Tennessee and Lexingtor., in 
Kentucky. Surveys have been made, 
which enable Governor Hayne, the 
president of the company, to state 
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‘that the proposed route is entirely 
practicable, and may certainly be con- 
structed across the mountains, with an 
ascent at the maximum of not over 60 
feet in any one mile, and without a 
single inclined plane or stationary en- 


gine.’ The distance will be from six 
to seven hundred miles. It will prob- 
ably pursue the route, from Charleston 
to Columbia, selected by the South 
Carolina Canal & Railroad Company, 
on which they have already constructed 
a railroad half the distance, with a 
single track. A negotiation has been 
opened between the two companies, for 
settling the terms by which a junction 
shall be formed between the two roads. 
The amount of capital stock already 
subscribed is $4,333,000, of which 
$3,525,000 are subscribed in South 
Carolina. On this stock $216,660 have 
been already paid in. Measures are 
taken for an immediate prosecution of 
the surveys, and for the advancement 
of the work as expeditiously as possi- 
ble.’’ 

The state of Georgia has undertaken 
a series of railroad improvements, tra- 
versing the whole length of that great 
state, from the eastern part to the 
Chatahouchee river and the Tennessee 
line, hardly less extensive than those of 
South Carolina. The policy of this 
state seems to have been to grant to 
private corporations the right of con- 
structing railroads in the eastern, more 
settled, and less expensive parts of the 
state, with such encouragements as 
necessary to enable them to proceed 
with these works, and to undertake on 
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account of the state such works in the 
newly-settled and more difficult parts of 
its territory as are necessary for ex- 
tending the lines of communication, 
until they shall meet others beyond the 
limits of the State. The legislature ac- 
cordingly, at its last session, passed an 
act directing that ‘‘ railroad communi- 
cation as a state work, and with the 
funds of the state, shall be made from 
some point on the Tennessee line near 
the Tennessee river, commencing at or 
near Rossville, in the most direct and 
practicable route, to some point on the 
southeastern branch of the Chatahou- 
chee river, which shall be most eligible 
for an extension of branch railroads, 
thence to Athens, Madison, Milledg- 
ville, Forsyth, and Columbus, and to 
any point which may be designated by 
the engineer or engineers surveying the 
same, as most proper and practicable, 
and on which the legislature may here- 
after determine.’’ The act further pro- 
vides that no more than $350,000 annu- 
ally shall be appropriated to the prose- 
cution of this work, unless a future 
legislature shall otherwise direct. It 
also provides that the Governor shall 
forthwith appoint an engineer, with 
such assistants as shall be necessary to 
accommodate speedily and effectually 
the proper surveys and estimates, and 
appropriates $60,000 for the payment of 
salaries and expenses. The Governor, 
in pursuance of the authority given him, 
has already appointed a chief engineer, 
and evinced his determination to pros- 
ecute the work with all practicable ex- 
pedition. In the meantime, the works 
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of private companies are advancing 
with various degrees of energy, to meet 
the points indicated in the act above 
cited. The Georgia Railroad & Bank- 
ing Company has begun its line of rail- 
road, at the city of Augusta, with what 
is called the Union Railroad, extending 
westward from that city. A distance 
of seventy-six miles is under contract 
for the grading, besides a branch of 
seven miles in length to Greensboro, 
and part of a branch to Athens. Fifty 
miles on the line from Augusta are 
ready for laying the rails, and the iron 
is ready at Augusta and Savannah. In 
a similar spirit, though not so much in 
advance, the Central Railroad & 


Banking Company are prosecuting their 
work, to connect the city of Savannah 
with another of the points named for 
the termination of the state work, near 


the town of Macon. The selection of 
the line of the state work is made with 
special reference to its connection with 
a system of works in Tennessee. It is 
to terminate on the Tennessee line, five 
miles from Ross’s landing, on the Mis- 
sissippi river, to which point it will be 
extended by the Hiwassee Railroad 
Company, incorporated in Tennessee, 
already organized, and waiting only for 
the movements of Georgia. It will thus 
have access, through the navigation of 
the Tennessee river and its tributaries, to 
the trade of East Tennessee,”and a part 
of North Carolinaand WesternVirginia, 
and to the Charleston & Cincinnati 
Railroad, the right of doing which is 
reserved by the legislature of Tennessee, 
in its act of concurrence in the incor- 
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poration of the company for establish- 
ing that road. 

These, adds the reviewer, in conclu- 
sion, are the great lines of railroad 
communication which are projected and 
most of which are in active progress, 
for uniting the east and west, for 
traversing that supposed eternal barrier, 
by which nature had separated them, 
and bringing the commerce of the Miss- 
issippi valley, in direct lines, to the 
shores of the Atlantic. Two others are 
projected, to unite the ports of the 
Atlantic with those of the Gulf of 
Mexico, one leading from Brunswick, 
in Georgia, to the Appalachicola river, 
and the other from Jacksonville, on the 
St. John, to St. Marks. The latter, 
called the East Florida Railroad, is 
actually located, in nearly a direct line, 
overa level country, the distance be- 
ing a hundred and sixty miles. We 
must defer to another occaston,. he 
further says, some notice of the exten- 
sive works which are projected and in 
progress for extending the intercourse 
between the Western states, and of some 
of the almost innumerable works which 
occupy the attention of the people of 
nearly every state. 

From another source of equal value 
and reliability,* something may be 
learned of the situation as relates to 





*The statements that follow regarding the 
railroads and proposed railroads of the far 
Western states, are made upon the authority of 
the following work: ‘A Description of the 
Canals and Railroads of the. United States, 
comprehending notices of all the Works of In- 
ternal Improvement throughout the several 
States:’ By H. S. Tanner; New York; 1840. 








railroads or lines proposed, in that sec- 
tion of the Western country, not com- 
prehended in the foregoing. Com- 
mencing with Mississippi, we find the 
West Feliciana Railroad, incorporated 
with a capital of $500,000, and intended 
to extend from St. Francisville, on the 
left bank of the Mississippi, to Wood- 
ville, in Wilkinson county; the Vicks- 
burg & Clinton Railroad, commencing 
at Vicksburg, and proceeding to Clin- 
ton, a distance of fifty-four miles,— 


with an extension to Jackson, the capi-- 


tal of the State, talked of; the New 
Orleans & Nashville, to be described 
hereafter; the Mississippi Railroad, ex- 
tending from Natchez, through Gallatin 
and Jackson, to Canton, one hundred 
and fifty miles long, in progress; the 
Jackson & Brandon, fourteen miles in 
length; the Grand Gulf & Port Gibson, 
seven miles in length; and the follow- 
ing roads proposed: From Natchez to 
Woodville, forty-one miles; from Man- 
chester to Benton, fourteen miles; from 
Brandon to Mobile; from Princeton to 
Deer Creek, twenty miles; and from 
Columbus to Aberdeen. Of the works 
completed or proposed in Louisiana, 
our authority says: ‘‘Assuming New 
Orleans as a centre, or point of depart- 
ure, from which the various lines will 
radiate, when the system shall have 
been perfected and brought into suc- 
cessful operation, we proceed to a brief 
notice of those lines, in such order as 
_ their courses and location suggest. That 
toward the north commences with the 
Pontchartrain Railroad, which extends 
four and a-half miles, to the south shore 
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of Lake Pontchartrain, about a mile 
east of the Bayou St. John, and the 
northern terminus of the Orleans Bank 
Canal, which has been constructed at 
the enormous cost of $1,000,000, and 
which, like the railroad, unites the 
Mississippi at New Orleans with Lake 
Pontchartrain, four and a-quarter miles 
distant. A short distance north of New 
Orleans, the Pontchartrain Railroad is 
intersected by the New Orleans & Nash- 
ville Railroad, now in progress. This 
important work is to extend along the 
shores of Lake Pontchartrain and Mau- 
repas, across the Pass Manchac, into 
the valley of the Tangipahao, which it 
will follow to the line which divides 
Louisiana from the State of Mississippi. 
Its course through the latter State is not 
yet determined on, but it will, no doubt 
be in the diréction of Florence, Ala- 
bama, and thence nearly direct, inter- 
secting the counties of Lawrence, Maury, 
Williamson, and Davidson, to Nash- 
ville, in the latter county. The entire 
distance from New Orleans to Nash- 
ville is about five hundred and sixty 
miles. From Nashville, the line will 
be continued by another company, or 
perhaps by the State, to Knoxville, 
where it will unite with the Highwasse 
road, now in progress in East Tenn- 
essee, by which, in connection with the 
proposed railroad from the Tennessee 
line, via Abingdon and Lynchburg, to 
Richmond, in Virginia, an uninterrup- 
ted line by railways or steamboats will 
be effected to the State of Maine.’’ 
The great outlet toward the east re- 
quires but a small expenditure to ren- 
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der it complete; nothing is wanting in 
Lousiana but the completion of the 
Lake Borgue Railroad, about twenty- 
two milesin length, when an inland navi- 
gation may be obtained, from its ter- 
mination on the lake to Pensacola, and 
thence, with some trifling cutting,to the 
Appalachicola river. For the north- 
western route, we have in addition to 
the Mississippi, the proposed Bayou 
Sara Railroad, one hundred and one 
miles in length, to extend from New 
Orleans, along the left bank of the 
Mississippi, to St. Francisville, whence 
the line is continued by the railroad 
now in use, from the latter to Wood- 
ville,in Mississippi,which will ultimately 
be extended to Natchez, and thence to 
Vicksburg. At Baton Rouge this line is 
intersected by the Baton Rouge & Clin- 
ton Railroad, twenty miles in length, 
and at Port Hudson, on the Mississippi, 
afew miles above the former, commences 
the Port Hudson, Jackson & Clin- 
ton Railroad, twenty-eight miles long. 
This will probably be continued to 
Liberty, in Amite county, where it will 
join the Springfield & Liberty Rail- 
road, thirty miles in length. 

Opposite to the southern terminus of 
the Woodville railroad at Point Coupee, 
commences the Atchafalaya railroad, 
which extends in a southwest direction, 
thirty miles from that 
Opelousas, in the parish of the same 
name. From Morganza, situated on 
the right bank of the Mississippi, and 
on the line of the Atchafalaya road to 
Alexandria, on Red river, no improve- 
ment has as yet been made; the old 


point, to- 


mode of communication by steamboat 
is still maintained. There is a railroad 
now in progress from Alexandria to 
Cheneyville, about thirty miles in 
length, which may ultimately be ex- 
tended to Opelousas, and thus complete 
a line of railroad to New Orleans in the 
south, and Vicksburg in the 
Several other works have been executed 
or are proposed, extending from New 
Orleans in various directions. Among 
them one to Carrollton, and thence to 
Fayetteville, eleven and _ one-fourth 
miles, including branches; another of 


north. 


four and one-half miles, to a bend on 
the Mississippi, below New Orleans, 
called the English Turn; and another, 
the Orleans street railroad, one and 
one-half miles in length, extending to 
Bayou St. John. 

Passing northward to Tennessee, we 
find the La Grange & Memphis railroad, 
that commences at Memphis on the 
Mississippi, and extends to La Grange, 


in Fayette county, fifty miles in length; 


the Somerville branch that extends from 
the main line at Moscow sixteen miles 
to Somerville ; the Highwassee railroad, 
extending from Knoxville, by Calhoun, 
to the division line of Georgia; and the 
New Orleans & Nashville, and Cin- 
cinnati & Charleston, already described. 
In Kentucky, the Lexington & Ohio 
commences on the Ohio river near 
Louisville, and proceeds nearly due east 
to Middletown, thence turning towards 
the northeast, gains the ridge which 
divides the waters of the Ohio from 
those of Floyd’s fork of Salt river. 
Pursuing the ridge, and passing the 
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towns of Brownsboro and Ballardsville, 
the line descends the valley of Ken- 
tucky river, and enters Frankfort, in 
Franklin county. From Frankfort it 
assumes an east course, which is main- 
tained until it reaches Lexington, where 
the road terminates. Length, ninety- 
two and - three-quarter miles. Then 
comes the. Portage railroad, from 
Bowling Green to Barren River, one and 
one-half miles long; and the Cincin- 
nati & Charleston. The following roads 
were proposed at the date of which we 
write : From Hopkinsville to Cumber- 
land river; from Henderson to Nash- 
ville; from Russelville to Clarksville ; 
from Louisville to Bushville; from 
Louisville to Knoxville ; from Madison- 
ville to Pond river; from Covington to 
Latonia Springs and from Falmouth to 
Lexington. 

An immense system of internal im- 
provements, far beyond the demands of 
the business or the resources of the 
state, had been projected by Illinois 
early in the decade; and by an act of 
1837 was formally adopted, and ordered 
placed in operation. The railroads con- 
templated by that act, to follow further 
the authority last quoted, were import- 
ant both in point of number and extent. 
One which may be regarded as the 
spine is to extend through the entire 
length of the state, from which most of 
the others diverge, and intersect the 
various counties on both sides of the 
principal line, which is sometimes called 
the Central railroad. The line as pro- 
posed commences at the city of Cairo, at 
the confluence of the Ohio and Missis- 


sippirivers,and extends nearly due north, 
through Vandalia, Shelbyville, Decatur, 
and Bloomington, to the Western ter- 
minus of the Illinois and Michigan 
canal, and thence via Savannah to 
Galena, a distance of 457 miles; 
$3,800,000 have been appropriated for 
the ‘construction of this road. The 
Alton & Mt. Carmel, when completed, 
will extend entirely across the state, in 
an east-southeast direction, passing 
through the towns of Edwardsville, Car- 
lyle, Salem, Fairfield, and Albion. At 
Mt. Carmel it unites with the line of 
the proposed road to Cincinnati; length, 
one hundred and fifty-five miles. The 
Edwardsville & Shawneetown, one hun- 
dred and forty-two miles in length, 
branches off from the preceding road at 
Edwardsville, and with a general south- 
east course, passes through Lebanon, 
New Nashville, Pinckneyville, Frank- 
fort, and Equality to Shawneetown. 
The Belleville railroad extends from 
Belleville to Lebanon, on the Edwards- 
ville and Shawneetown road, fourteen 
miles. The Quincy & Danville extends 
from Quincy, on the Mississippi; through 
Columbus, Clayton, Mount Sterling, 
Meredosia, Jacksonville, Springfield, 
Decatur, Sydney, to Danville, whence it 
will be prolonged to the State line, in 
the direction of Lafayette, in Indiana; 
length, two hundred and twenty miles. 
The section of this road from Meredosia 
to Jacksonville, twenty-two miles in 
length, is now in use. The Alton & 
Paris road extends from Alton, through 
Hillsboro, Shelbyville, Charleston and 
Paris, to the State line in the direction 
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der it complete; nothing is wanting in 
Lousiana but the completion of the 
Lake Borgue Railroad, about twenty- 
two milesin length, when an inland navi- 
gation may be obtained, from its ter- 
mination on the lake to Pensacola, and 
thence, with some trifling cutting,to the 
Appalachicola river. For the north- 
western route, we have in addition to 
the Mississippi, the proposed Bayou 
Sara Railroad, one hundred and one 
miles in length, to extend from New 
Orleans, along the left bank of the 
Mississippi, to St. Francisville, whence 
the line is continued by the railroad 
now in use, from the latter to Wood- 
ville,in Mississippi,which will ultimately 
be extended to Natchez, and thence to 
Vicksburg. At Baton Rouge this line is 
intersected by the Baton Rouge & Clin- 
ton Railroad, twenty miles in length, 
and at Port Hudson, on the Mississippi, 
a few miles above the former, commences 
the Port Hudson, Jackson & Clin- 
ton Railroad, twenty-eight miles long. 
This will probably be continued to 
Liberty, in Amite county, where it will 
join the Springfield & Liberty Rail- 
road, thirty miles in length. 

Opposite to the southern terminus of 
the Woodville railroad at Point Coupee, 
commences the Atchafalaya railroad, 
which extends in a southwest direction, 
thirty miles from that 
Opelousas, in the parish of the same 
name. From Morganza, situated on 
the right bank of the Mississippi, and 
on the line of the Atchafalaya road to 
Alexandria, on Red river, no improve- 
ment has as yet been made; the old 


point, to- 


mode of communication by steamboat 
is still maintained. There is a railroad 
now in progress from Alexandria to 
Cheneyville, about thirty miles in 
length, which may ultimately be ex- 
tended to Opelousas, and thus complete 
a line of railroad to New Orleans in the 
south, and Vicksburg in the north. 
Several other works have been executed 
or are proposed, extending from New 
Orleans in various directions. 
them one to Carrollton, and thence to 
Fayetteville, and one-fourth 
miles, including branches ; another of 


Among 
eleven 


four and one-half miles, to a bend. on 
the Mississippi, below New Orleans, 
called the English Turn; and another, 
the Orleans street railroad, one and 
one-half miles in length, extending to 
Bayou St. John. 

Passing northward to Tennessee, we 
find the La Grange & Memphis railroad, 
that commences at Memphis on the 
Mississippi, and extends to La Grange, 


in Fayette county, fifty miles in length; 


the Somerville branch that extends from 
the main line at Moscow sixteen miles 
to Somerville ; the Highwassee railroad, 
extending from Knoxville, by Calhoun, 
to the division line of Georgia; and the 
New Orleans & Nashville, and Cin- 
cinnati & Charleston, already described. 
In Kentucky, the Lexington & Ohio 
commences on the Ohio river near 
Louisville, and proceeds nearly due east 
to Middletown, thence turning towards 
the northeast, gains the ridge which 
divides the waters of the Ohio from 
those of Floyd’s fork of Salt river. 
Pursuing the ridge, and passing the 








towns of Brownsboro and Ballardsville, 
the line descends the valley of Ken- 
tucky river, and enters Frankfort, in 
Franklin county. From Frankfort it 
assumes an east course, which is main- 
tained until it reaches Lexington, where 
the road terminates. Length, ninety- 
two and - three-quarter miles. Then 
comes the. Portage railroad, from 
Bowling Green to Barren River, one and 
one-half miles long; and the Cincin- 
nati & Charleston. The following roads 
were proposed at the date of which we 
write : From Hopkinsville to Cumber- 
land river; from Henderson to Nash- 
ville; from Russelville to Clarksville ; 
from Louisville to Bushville; from 
Louisville to Knoxville ; from Madison- 
ville to Pond river; from Covington to 
Latonia Springs and from Falmouth to 
Lexington. 

An immense system of internal im- 
provements, far beyond the demands of 
the business or the resources of the 
state, had been projected by Illinois 
early in the decade; and by an act of 
1837 was formally adopted, and ordered 
placed in operation. The railroads con- 
templated by that act, to follow further 
the authority last quoted, were import- 
ant both in point of number and extent. 
One which may be regarded as the 
spine is to extend through the entire 
length of the state, from which most of 
the others diverge, and intersect the 
various counties on both sides of the 
principal line, which is sometimes called 
the Central railroad. The line as pro- 
posed commences at the city of Cairo, at 
the confluence of the Ohio and Missis- 
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sippirivers,and extends nearly due north, 
through Vandalia, Shelbyville, Decatur, 
and Bloomington, to the Western ter- 
minus of the Illinois and Michigan 
canal, and thence via Savannah to 
Galena, a distance of 457 miles; 
$3,800,000 have been appropriated for 
the ‘construction of this road. The 
Alton & Mt. Carmel, when completed, 
will extend entirely across the state, in 
an east-southeast direction, passing 
through the towns of Edwardsville, Car- 
lyle, Salem, Fairfield, and Albion. At 
Mt. Carmel it unites with the line of 
the proposed road to Cincinnati; length, 
one hundred and fifty-five miles. The 
Edwardsville & Shawneetown, one hun- 
dred and forty-two miles in length, 
branches off from the preceding road at 
Edwardsville, and with a general south- 
east course, passes through Lebanon, 
New Nashville, Pinckneyville, Frank- 
fort, and Equality to Shawneetown. 
The Belleville railroad extends from 
Belleville to Lebanon, on the Edwards- 
ville and Shawneetown road, fourteen 
miles. The Quincy & Danville extends 
from Quincy, on the Mississippi; through 
Columbus, Clayton, Mount Sterling, 
Meredosia, Jacksonville, Springfield, 
Decatur, Sydney, to Danville, whence it 
will be prolonged to the State line, in 
the direction of Lafayette, in Indiana; 
length, two hundred and twenty miles. 
The section of this road from Meredosia 
to Jacksonville, twenty-two miles in 
length, is now in use. The Alton & 
Paris road extends from Alton, through 
Hillsboro, Shelbyville, Charleston and 
Paris, to the State line in the direction 
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of Terre Haute; length, one hundred 
‘and sixty miles. The Peoria & Warsaw, 
from Peoria, via Carston, Macomb and 
Carthage, to Warsaw, is one hundred 
and sixteen miles in length; the Bloom- 
ington & Peoria, from the one place to 
the other, via Mackinaw, forty miles in 
length; and the Pekin branch of the 
preceding extends from Mackinaw to 
Pekin, and is twenty miles in length. 
Some of these sections, the writer 
continues, which connect navigable 
water courses, have been in progress 
of construction since 1837. Por- 
tions of them, to a limited extent, are 
now finished, and others nearly so, but 
from want of connection they are, with 
a few exceptions, almost valueless. As 
a system they can scarcely be regarded 
as commenced, as those actually fin- 
ished and in use form a very inconsider- 
able part of the entire system, as contem- 
plated by the legislature. A railroad 
six miles in length, from Illinois at the 
ferry opposite St. Louis, to Coal Mine 
bluffs is now in operation. The sum of 
$11,315,099 has been appropriated to 
the construction of the above roads, and 
$400,000 for the improvement of the 
Great Wabash, Illinois, Rock, Kaskas- 
kia, and Little Wabash lines. Only a 
part of these sums has been expended. 
Railroads are proposed from Alton to 
Springfield, from Jacksonville to Au- 
gusta, from Chicago to Des Moines, 
from Naples to Jacksonville, from Alton 
to Erie, from Belleville to the Miss- 
issippi, from Galena to Chicago, from 
Springfield to Carrollton and thence to 
the Mississippi, from Waverly to Grand 
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Prairie, and from Lynville to Jackson- 
ville. 

In Indiana, the Madison & Indian- 
apolis road commences at Madison, in 
Jefferson county, on the Ohio river, and 
proceeds through the counties of 
Jennings, Bartholomew, Johnson and 
Marion, and the towns of Vernon, 
Columbus, Franklin, etc., to Indian- 
apolis, the capital of the state. Length, 
about ninety-five miles. It is com- 
pleted from Madison to Vernon, a 
distance of twenty-five The 
Lafayette & Michigan road is one 
hundred and six miles in length. It is 


miles. 


designed as a continuation of the line 
of thoroughfare from the Ohio river to 
Lake Michigan, of which the Madison 


& Indianapolis railroad, and the mac- 
adamized road from the latter to La- 
fayette form a part. In addition tothe 
above, which are state works, other 
railroads are proposed, by joint stock 
companies, to extend from Jefferson- 
ville on the Ohio river, opposite Louis- 
ville, via Vienna, Rockford and Col- 
umbus, to Indianapolis, one hundred 
and eight miles, a small part of which 
is now under contract; from Terre 
Haute to Evansville, via Princeton and 
Vincennes; from Lafayette to the west- 
ern line of the state, in the direction of 
Danville in Illinois, where it will inter- 
sect the Irving & Danville railroad of 
that state; from Albany, through Clark, 
Scott, Jackson and Bartholomew coun- 
ties, to Columbus, where it will join 
the Madison & Indianapolis railroad; 
from the eastern to the western bound- 
ary of the state, near its northern 











border; from Lawrenceburg to Indian- 
apolis, via Greensburg and Shelbyville, 
and from Michigan City to Laporte. 
Ohio is next taken up for considera- 
tion, with the following result: The 
Little Miami road. This line, as pro- 
posed, commences near the centre of 
High street, in the City of Cincinnati, 
crosses Crawfish creek, and passing up 
the valley of Duck creek, enters the 
valley of the Little Miami. Praceed- 
ing along the Miami to its junction 
with Highland creek, where the line 
diverges from the former, ascends the 
ravine of that creek, and re-enters the 
valley of the Little Miami, opposite to 
Miford; thence through Lockport and 
over Obannan and ‘Todd’s creek to 
Waynesville, where the line attains an 
elevation of three hundred and five feet 
above the Ohio. From Waynesville it 
proceeds nearly north, crosses the val- 
ley of: Glady creek, near its mouth, and 
enters the town of Xenia, four hundred 
and ninety-eight miles above the Ohio; 
and thence through Clifton to Spring- 
field, which is five hundred and thirty- 
four feet above the Ohio. Length 
eighty-five and one-half miles; esti- 
mated cost, $877,663. Single tracks, 
with turnouts and sidelines; maximum 
inclination, forty feet per mile. For 
more than half the distance the grades 
are under ten feet per mile. From 
Xenia to Cincinnati the line has a de- 
scending grade nearly the whole dis- 
tance. Mad River & Sandusky City 
railroad is to extend from Dayton, in 
Montgomery, to Sandusky City, in Erie 
county. It will pass through Clarke, 
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Campaign, Logan, Hardin, Crawford, 
Seneca, and Sandusky counties, and 
the towns of Springfield, Urbana, Belle- 
fontaine, Tiffin, etc. The road is now 
finished and in use from the latter to 
Sandusky City, a distance of thirty 
miles. This road, which may be re- 
garded as an extension of the Little 
Miami railroad, is about one hundred 
and fifty-five miles in length, but from 
Springfield, where it meets that road, to 
Sandusky, is only one hundred and 
twenty-eight miles. . Its construction is 
similar to the other railroads of the 
country ; wooden sleepers and iron 
rails. Estimated cost per mile, $11,000. 

Sandusky City & Monroeville rail- 
road, now in progress, extends from 
the former in Erie county to the latter 
in Huron county, eighteen miles. The 
Ohio railroad extends from the town of 
Manhattan, on the Maumee river, to 
Sandusky, and thence to the Mad River 
railroad,length about forty miles. A large 
portion of this road is laid in the Black 
swamp, in which piles were driven to 
sustain the road-bed. The Toledo & 
Kalamazoo will be considered in con- 
nection with Michigan. 

The following roads were at that date 
proposed: Norwalk to Huron; Ash- 
tabula to Liverpool ; Bridgeport to San- 
dusky City; Chillicothe to Cincinnati ; 
Circleville to Cincinnati; from Cleve- 
land via Columbus to Cincinnati ; from 
Cleveland to the Pennsylvania line, in 
the direction of Pittsburg, Pa.; from 
Cleveland to Warren ; from Columbus 
to Lower Sandusky ; from Columbus to 
Springfield ; from Columbus to Big 
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Spring ; from Conneaut to the Penn- 
sylvania line ; from Cleveland to Frank- 
lin ; Cuyahoga Falls to Cleveland ; from 
Wayne to Piqua; from Manesfield to 
New Haven ; from Melmore to Repub- 
lic;. from Zanesville to the Qhio, in 


Belmont county ; from Newark tq Mt.. 


Vernon; from New Haven to Monroe- 
ville; Akron to Defiance; from the 
state line, in Ashtabula,sto the Miami 
river and the Wabash & Erie canal ; 
from Stillwater to the mouth of the 
Maumee ; from Toledo to Sandusky 
City ; from Urbana to Columbus ; from 
Vermillion to Birmingham ; from Wells- 
ville to Fairport; from Richmond to 
Miami; from Port Clinton to Lower 
Sandusky; from the town of Frank- 
lin to Wilmington, via Springfield ; 
from Columbus to Sandusky; from 
Cincinnati to Indianapolis ; from Miami 
to Newark; from Milan, Columbus, 
Chillicothe, to Lebanon; from Belle- 
fontain to Perrysburg ; from Charles- 
ton to Ashland, via Oberlin; from 
Charleston to Elyria ; from Carrollton 
to Lodi ; from Lima to Shanesville, via 
Auglaize ; from Massillon to the Ohio 
river ; from Sandusky City to Maumee ; 
fron Norwalk to Huron ; from the Ohio 
river, in Columbiana county, to the 
Indiana state line; from Venice to 
Bellevue ; from the mouth of Vermil- 
lion river, in Huron county, to Ash- 
land ; from Wellsville to Steubenville. 
In Arkansas, the statement continued, 
nothing has as yet been done jn the way 
of canals or railroads. In Missouri not 
much is yet accomplished in the way of 
internal.improvement. Several works, 
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mostly railroads, are projected ; and in 
1839 the Legislature authorized the 
formation of a board of internal im- 
provements, whose duties were defined 
by an act. They relate chiefly to the 
improvement of the natural navigation 
throughout the state, and to a survey for. 
a railroad from St. Louis to the Iron 
mountains, in Madison county. There 
are several other railroad projects on 
foot, one from St. Louis to St. Charles, 
and thence westward through the coun- 
ties bordering on the north bank of the 
Missouri; one from the same point and 
in the same direction, through the 
southern counties, and one from the 
town of Louisiana to Columbia; and 
thence by the one mentioned above, to 
Rocheport, on the Missouri. 

In compliance with an act of the 
Legislature of Michigan, passed in 1836, 
a board of commissioners was formed, 
with authority to effect a loan of 


$5,000,000 for purposes of internal im- 
A system of improvements 


provement. 
and railroads was soon after adopted ; 
and some of the works therein contem- 
plated were immediately commenced. 
These improvements consist of three 
extensive railroads and three canals, 
together with some slack water naviga- 
tion along the St. Joseph, Kalamazoo 
and Grand rivers. With regard to the 
execution of these important lines of 
thoroughfare, not much has yet been 
done. The railroad from Detroit to 
St. Joseph,on Lake Michigan, is pro- 
gressing slowly towards the west, and is 
completed and in succesful operation 
from Detroit to Ann Arbor. This is 
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called the Central Railroad. It com- 
mences at Detroit, and pursues a 
nearly direct west-southwest course to 
Ypsilanti, where it’ deflects towards the 
northwest, and advances to Ann Arbor. 
Thence the line, as located, is continued 
by a general western course through 
Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kala- 
mazoo, Van Buren and Berrien counties, 
to St. Joseph, on the eastern shore of 
This road, it will be 
seen, connects Lake Michigan with 
Lakes St. Clair and Erie, and forms a 
very important part of the great western 
thoroughfare for the Northern and 
Western states. Already many thriving 
towns and settlements have been estab- 
lished along the line, in anticipation of 
its ultimate completion. The length of 
the road, as located, is about one 
hundred and ninety-four miles, and 
estimated cost of construction, $1,928,- 
195, or nearly $10,000 per mile. The 
next state work is the Southern rail- 
road, extending from the river Raisin 
a short distance below the town of Mon- 
roe, to the new village of Buffalo, in the 
extreme southwest angle of the state, 
and on Lake Michigan about. thirty 
miles southwest of St. Joseph, the west- 
ern terminus of the Central railroad. 
The road attains its greatest altitude, 
six hundred and thirty-one feet, in the 
county of Hillsdale, a few miles east of 
Jonesville, whence it descends to Lake 
Michigan, fourteen feet above. Lake 
Erie. The plan of construction of this 
road, like all the other state railroads, 
is of wood, with iron rails. Maximum 
inclination, forty feet per mile, and the 
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minimum radius of curvature, two 
thousand feet. The road, as proposed; 
will traverse the counties of Monroe, 
Lenawee, Hillsdale, Branch, St. Joseph, 
Cass and Berrien, and terminates at 
New Buffalo. In its course the line 
passes through or near the town of 
Adrian, where it is intersected by the 
Erie & Kalamazoo, from Toledo, Hills- 
dale, Branch, Centerville, Adamsville, 
Edwardsville and Bertrand. ‘These 
towns are all situated in the southern 
parts of the state, for the accommoda- 
tion of which the road now under con- 
sideration was designed. Length, one 
hundred and eighty-three miles. «Esti- 
mated cost, $1,496,376, or $8,176 per 
mile. The Havre branch was com- 
menced by a joint stock company in 
1836. It has since been transferred to 
the state. It unites the Southern Rail- 
road with the Erie & Kalamazoo at the 
town of Havre. Length, thirteen miles; 
estimated cost, $82,043. The Northern 
Railroad, about .two hundred miles in 
length, the last of the state works of 
this description, commences on Port 
Huron, on the St. Clair river, or strait, 
and near the outlet of Lake Huron ; 
passes through the counties of St. Clair, 
Lapeer, Genessee, Shiawassee, Clinton, 
Ionia, Kent and Ottawa, and intersects 
the eastern shore of Lake Michigan at 
Grand Haven. The following towns: 
are on the line of this: road: Lapeer, 
Leroy, Owasso, Lyons,» Saranac, Ada 
and Grandville. ‘The summit level, in 
Lapeer county, is three hundred feet 
above Lake St. Clair. ‘Estimated cost, 
$1,310,361. ' About seven miles west 
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of Grandville, the line where it curves 
towards the northwest is intersected by 


the Port Sheldon road, about six miles — 


in length, now in progress under the 
direction of a joint stock company. 

Among the works now in progress by 
private companies is the Erie & Kal- 
amazoo line, one of the most important 
in the state. It is, in fact, an exten- 
sion of some of the leading roads in 
Ohio, and as such must partake largely 
of the travel through the middle and 
northern counties of that state. The 
finished section, thirty-three miles in 
length, extends from Toledo, in Lucas 
county, Ohio, at the northern termina- 
tion of the Ohio Railroad from San- 
dusky, to the village of Adrian in Lena- 
wee county, Michigan, where it joins 
the Southern Railroad. The proposed 
extension of this work diverges from 
the line at Palmyra, six miles from 
Adrian, and proceeds northward through 
Tecumseh, Clinton, Manchester and 
Napoleon, and unites with the Central 
railroad at Michigan Centre. From the 
latter point to the town of Kalamazoo 
the Central Railroad will be used. At 
Kalamazoo the line is resumed and 
conducted along the valley of the Kala- 
mazoo to the town of Allegan, where 
the location terminates. Length of the 
first section, seventy-five miles; second 
section, twenty-eight miles; total length 
of the company’s lines, one hundred 
and three miles; and entire distance 
from Toledo to Kalamazoo, one hun- 
dred and eighty-three miles. The 
Ypsilanti & Tecumseh road, twenty-five 
miles in length, leaves the Central road 


at Ypsilanti, and proceeding through 
Salem, intersects the Erie & Kalama- 
zoo at Tecumseh, and thus opens a 
railroad. communication, though rather 
circuitous, between Detroit and Toledo. 
The Detroit & Pontaic railroad extends 
from Detroit to Pontaic, in Oakland 
county, distant twenty-five miles from 
Detroit. The Allegan & Marshall rail- 
road extends from Allegan to Marshall, 
passing through the villages of Bronson 
and Battle Creek. 
of Allegan, Kalamazoo and Calhoun; is 
about fifty-two miles in length, and is 
now in course of construction by a joint 
stock company, under the patronage of 
the state. The St. Clair & Romeo rail- 
road, from Palmer on the St. Clair to 
the village of Romeo in Macombcounty, 
was commenced in 1837 by a company 
chartered in 1836, with a capital of 
$100,000; length, twenty-six miles. The 
Shelby & Belle River was incorporated 
in 1836 with a capital of $100,000, and 
extends from Belle River, via Romeo, 
to Utica, twenty-seven miles. The 
Shelby & Detroit, now in progress, 
extends from Detroit to Utica, via 
Shelby, in Macomb county; length, 
about twenty-three miles. The Pal- 
myra & Jacksonburgh extends through 
Tecumseh, Clinton, Manchester, and 
Sandstone, to Jackson, forty-six miles. 
A great portion of the work is finished, 
and the remainder in progress, under 
the patronage of the state. The River 
Raisin & Lake Erie Railroad, commenc- 
ing at Plaisance bay, a few milessouth- 
east from Monroe, which it passes, and 
thence along the right bank of the 


It is in the counties 








Raisin to Blissfield, where it unites 
with the Erie & Kalamazoo, Length, 
including a branch from Dundee to 
Clifton, fifty miles. The Auburn & 
Lapeer road, thirty miles in length, 
from Lapeer to Auburn; the Mottville 
& White Pigeon, from Mottville to the 
Indiana border; and the Medina & Can- 
andaguia, from Morenci to the South- 
ern Railroad, in Lenawee county, com- 
pletes this list. The following addi- 
tional Michigan lines are proposed: 
Detroit to Owasso, Detroit to Utica, 
Detroit to Monroe; from Monroe to 
some point on the Central Railroad, and 
from Gibralter to Clinton, Romeo to 
Mt. Clemens, Detroit to Maumee Bay, 
Ypsilanti to River Raisin & Erie Rail- 
road, Kalamazoo to Lake Michigan, at 
the outlet of the South Black; Ann 
Arbor to Monroe, Constantine to Niles, 
Detroit to Shiawassee, Saginaw to the 
Northern Railroad, Gibralter to Clinton, 
from the head of navigation on the 
River Raisin to that of Grand river be- 
low Grand Rapids; Mt. Clemens to 
Saginaw, Clinton to Adrian, and Sagi- 
naw to Leroy. 

With the exception of some surveys 
authorized by Congress, nothing had 
been done in Wisconsin territory in the 
way of canals or railroads. Rail lines 
were proposed from Milwaukee, on 
Lake Michigan, to the Mississippi river ; 
from Lafontaine to Winnebago Lake ; 
from Belmont to Duluth, from Belmont 
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to Dodgeville ; and a canal from Mil- 
waukee to Black river, for which pur- 
pose Congress had granted a tract of 
land in 1839. Nor had any work of 
internal improvement been yet com- 
menced in Iowa territory. Several 
railroads had been spoken of, but the 
unsettled state of the country, and the 
derangement of its money affairs, had 
caused a suspension of operations. 

Our author concludes his summary 
with the following statement as to the 
advance of railroad improvement in 
Canada: The La Prairie & St. Johns, 
which is about sixteen miles in length, 
form a part of the principal line of 
communication between the states and 
Canada. It unites Lake Champlain 
with the St. Lawrence, by a more con- 
venient route than was formerly pur- 
sued. A railroad from Quebec to St. 
Johns, in New Brunswick, has long en- 
gaged the attention of the Canadian 
government and people. The line as 
proposed, on leaving Quebec, passes 
down the right bank of the St. Law- 
rence to St. Nicholas river, thence along 
its valley and crossing the dividing ridge 
into that of Black river, a branch of the 
St. Johns, a distance of about two hun- 
dred miles. A large portion of this 
line, it will be perceived, is within the 
limits of the state of Maine, as defined 
by the treaty of 1783. 


J. H. KeEnNepy. 
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JOSEPH D. POTTS. 


A gentleman who is among those 
most long and prominently identified 
with transportation interests, and whose 
reputation in that particular field of 
usefulness and activity is national in its 
breadth, is Joseph D. Potts, of Phila- 
delphia. In Pennsylvania the family 
name is among the oldest and most 
prominent, and in fact it has the best 
of all possible guarantees of being per- 
petuated, for it is written upon the geo- 
graphy of the State as that of two of 
its most thriving towns,—Pottsville and 
Pottstown ,—the latter in the county of 
Montgomery, where the early life of 
our subject was passed. His great- 
great-grandfather, John Potts, was the 
founder of this place, but the history 
of the family in America dates further 
back than this ancestor, by at least one 
generation, to Thomas Potts, who was 
the pioneer iron master of the region, 
and the beginner in a small way, amid 
numerous difficulties, of an industry 
which has been a favorite one with 
The grand- 


many of his descendants. 
father of the man concerning whom we 
write, Joseph Potts, was the owner of 
Glasgow forge and rolling mill and Val- 


ly Forge. His father, David Potts, was 
born at the old family home near the first- 
named ancient iron establishment, on 
August 11, 1799, and his mother, Re- 
becca S. (Speakman) Potts, was a na- 
tive of Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


Joseph D. Potts was born December 
4, 1829, at Springton Forge, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, and his early 
years were spent very much after the 
mode of those of the majority of youths 
of his time, at Pottstown and at Isa- 
bella furnace, in the county of Chester. 

His entry upon active life was in a 
field quite different from that in which 
so many of the family had found exer- 
cise for their energies, and in the one 
destined to well reward his life efforts. 
He became a civil engineer. In May, 
1852, he entered the employ of the 
Sunbury & Erie Railroad Company, 
and from that time onward to the present, 
he has been constantly identified with 
the railroad interests of the country, 
though not for any great period in the 
department where he began. After 
being engaged upon various lines of 
railroad in Western Pennsylvania, his 
abilities obtaining a very general recog- 
nition, he was made vice-president of 
the Stuebenville (Ohio) & Indiana 
Railroad, superintendent of the Western 
Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and president of the Western Transpor- 
tation Company, and in these responsi- 
ble positions he found full scope for 
his faculties. 

When the war broke out there came 
a jar and interruption in the thitherto 
even progress of his career, but he felt 
compensated for whatever there was of 
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personal loss, on that account, by the 
satisfaction of knowing that his services 
were of some use to the government at 
the period of its greatest need. Gov- 
ernor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, ap- 
pointed him in May, 1861, on his active 
staff, as lieutenant-colonel and chief of 
the transportation and telegraph de- 
partment of the State, which post he 
held until December, 1861, when this 
labor was assumed by the Federal 
Government, greatly to the relief 
of the State, overburdened as it was 
with duties arising from its border 


position. In 1862, Mr. Potts served 


with the militia called out in conse- 
quence of Lee’s Antietam expedition, 
and while thus engaged, he was detailed 


by General Reynolds as military super- 
intendent of the Franklin Railroad. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
having become the lessee of the Phila- 
delphia and Erie railroad, made Mr. 
Potts its general manager, in 1862, and 
he retained the position until 1865, 
when he was made president of the 
Empire Transportation Company, and 
also of the Erie & Western Transporta- 
tion Company, the latter being the 
owner of a large fleet of steamers and 
sailing vessels upon the chain of great 
lakes. His relinquishment of the for- 
mer position only occurred in 1877, 
when the company sold its entire plant, 
equipment and good will, and closed its 
prosperous existence, making a division 
of heavy assets among its stockholders. 
Of the Erie & Western Transportation 
Company, he remained president until 
June 7, 1881, when his resignation 


was finally accepted by the company. 
During all the years of his connection 
with this huge commercial institution, 
largely built to its highest prosperity 
through his acumen, activity and execu- 
tive energy, he held the pleasantest of 
relations with the company, and he only 
withdrew from his position at its head 
because he felt that this, with his other 
business interests, formed too great a 
burden to be comfortably or safely 
carried by one man. The directors, 
(among whom Mr. Potts still retains a 
place), evinced their estimation of his 
character and ability, upon the occasion 
of his resignation, by a report through 
their special committee, which is en- 
grossed upon their records, in part, as 
follows: 

‘*Mr. Potts’ proposed retirement will 
sever relations which have existed be- 
tween him and this company since the 
beginning of its operations., Under his 
fostering care the company has so grown 
that it is to-day prosperous, substan- 
tial, strong and healthy, financially and 
otherwise. 

‘‘So highly appreciated are his ser- 
vices, that the committee feel they are 
speaking, not only for the board of di- 
rectors, but for the whole body of stock- 
holders, in saying that to him is due, in 
the largest measure, this excellent con- 
dition of affairs; that without his fore- 
sight, his unfailing power of resource, 
and his untiring energy, no such results 
could have been attained, 

‘‘It is with the most profound regret 
that his retirement is reluctantly assent: 
ed to, and the fact that he has consented 
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to remain in the board, but in a measure 
modifies this feeling. 

‘‘He will leave his official position 
accompanied by the warmest good 
wishes of the directors, officers, and all 
others connected with the service of the 
company.”’ : : 
W. Tuaw, 

H. H. Hovston, 
W. H. Barnes, 
Gero. B. BONNELL. 

The stockholders passed resolutions 
similar in import to the foregoing 
minutes. 

Besides the important positions here- 
tofore mentioned, Mr. Potts held from 
time to time numerous others, many of 


them forced upon him, for his capabil- 
ity early in his career received very gen- 
eral recognition. Among these was that 
of managing director of the National 
Storage Company, to which post he was 
elected in 1874, and the presidency of 
the National Dock Railroad Company, 


to which he was elected in 1879. Both 
of these are New Jersey corporations, 
the first owning wharves, warehouses, 
etc., in Jersey City, and the latter an 
important railroad through the same, 
with other property. He resigned both 
offices in 1884, though he still is a direc- 
tor of each company. He was elected 
to the presidency of the Enterprise 
Transit Company in 1871, and still 
holds that office. For some years, 
until January, 1885, he was the presi- 
dent, and he still is a director, of the 
Girard Point Storage Company, one of 
the well-known business institutions of 
Philadelphia, the owner of very exten- 


sive wharves, warehouses, elevators, 
transfer railroads, tanks, etc., located 
near the mouth of Schuylkill river, 
and forming in the aggregate a large 
plant. 

The prediliction for the iron business 
which dominated the forefathers of Mr. 
Potts seems to have brought him 
within its sway only when he began to 
relinquish what has really been the ab- 
sorbing occupation of his life. As late 
as 1879 he turned his attention to iron 
and its various manufactures, with which, 
however, he had ever something of 
familiarity through his family associa- 
tions, and his position as a railroad 
maker and manager. But if he began 
in this department of industry late in 
life, it was no feeble beginning, for he 
went into it with the zeal and thorough- 
ness which have always been his charac- 
teristics. At first he contented himself 
with an interest in Potts Brothers Iron 
Company (Limited), of Pottstown, 
which owns the Chester Tube Works, 
and he has since 1879 been one of the 
managers of this concern; but in 1880 
he bought outright the plant of Isabella 
Furnace, in Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania, formerly owned by his father, 
and soon after placed his sons in the 
active management of the property. 

So far as possible, Mr. Potts has, of 
late years, retired from active business, 
but it is very difficult for hands which 
have always been busy to rest in idle- 
ness, and he still carries a weight of 
responsibility and of management, which 
seems scarcely consistent with the idea 
of retirement, and which would prove 




















* 
-too much of a burden indeed for many 
men who regard themselves as among 
the active contingent in the commercial 
world. All things are comparative, 
however, and viewed in the light of his 
past labors, those at present occupying 
him doubtless seem only sufficient to 
sustain healthful exercise for the mind. 
Measured by its accomplishments, as 
well as by its activity, the life of Mr. 
Potts may well be regarded as among 
the most successful of those vouchsafed 
to mankind ; and not only has he him- 
self attained the satisfaction of succeed- 
ing and accumulated fairly of this world’s 
stores, made to minister to the best 
good of family and of friends, but he 
has, both by the nature of his occupa- 
tion, the degree of his fitness for it, and 


Mr. Houston, of Philadelphia, ° is 
generally known to the railroad men 
of the country by reason of his im- 
‘portant work in connection with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad some’ years 
since, his varied railroad interests, and 
particularly, of late years, through his 
prominent identification with special 
transportation enterprises. He is of a 
family which has been associated for at 
least a hundred and fifty years with 
Pennsylvania history. 

Henry Howard Houston’s identi- 
fication with transportation interests 
may be said to have commenced in 
1847, although he had a business train- 

ing antedating that for several years, 
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the devotion with which he has labored 
in it, been instrumental in bringing 
about the advancement of many indus- 
trial and commercial systems, and in 
fact has contributed more than the 
share which every man of unusual 
acumen and action pays towards the 
general prosperity and the well-being of 
mankind. 

On May 4, 1886, Mr. Potts was elect- 
ed a trustee of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; on March 7, 1887, he was 
appointed by the Judges of the courts 
of Philadelphia, a member of the Board 
of Inspectors of the county prison, and 
on December 16, 1887, he was appoint- 
ed by the same authority one of the 
managers of the Western Saving Fund 
Society, of Philadelphia. 


having left school at an early age and 
followed mercantile life in his native 
town, Wrightsville, York county, 
Pennslyvania, as well as being con- 
nected at different periods with iron 
furnaces in Clarion and Venango coun- 
ties. 

It was in the year mentioned that he 
entered the Philadelphia office of D. 
Leech & Co., the then leading canal and 
railway transporters of Pennsylvania, 
and it was unquestionably here that he 
obtained the ideas and experience and 
met with the opportunities which led 
to his ultimately becoming a power 
in railroad affairs. He attended to 
important interests of the company 
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in Philadelphia and New York, and 
throughout the State of Pennsylvania 
until the close of 1850; becoming fa- 
miliar with the methods of the trans- 
portation business in general and in de- 
tail,and developing a considerable genius 
therefor. The ability which he here 
displayed attracted the attention of Col. 
William C. Patterson, the then presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who 
selected him in 1850 to organize the 
freight business of the line, which the 
company had just perfected from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburgh, consisting of the 
railroad to Hollidaysburg, the State 
Portage Road over the mountains, and 
the canal from Johnstown westward. 


This was an important post, and called 
for rare executive abilities, but presi- 
dent Patterson’s judgment was fully 
vindicated in the choice of Mr. Houston 


for the work. He proved to be the 
right man in the right place. There 
was an extreme and bitter rivalry, and 
the most intense and unremitting efforts 
were necessary to secure and maintain 
trade against competing lines. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad was completed 
to Pittsburgh in 1853, and from that 
time to 1865, Mr. Houston’s labors 
were most exacting, but he performed 
a work which firmly established the 
prestige of the road, and the good effects 
of which are manifest to-day. 

Special transportation enterprises first 
engaged our subject’s attention on a 
large scale in 1865, and his business 
energies have, since then, been chiefly 
devoted to such projects. He is at 
present interested in various local and 


. 
transcontinental lines, is the part owner . 
of more than twenty ocean steamers, 
and has a large interest in a fleet of as 
many steamers on the great lakes. 
Years ago he was a successful investor 
in the oil regions of Pennsylvania, and 
he has later held some extensive in- 
terests in gold and silver mines in Col- 
oradoand Montana. He has numerous 
investments, and is interested in the 
direction of several railroads, as well as 
enterprises of other nature. He is a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis rail- 
road, the Pennsylvania Company, the In- 
man Steamship Company, the Interna- 
tional Steamship Company, the Erie & 
Western Transportation Company and 
a number of other organizations of 
minor importance. 

Mr. Houston isa man of large activity, 
too, beyond the lines of commercial 
life. He is a trustee of Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Va., 
where he is held in high esteem, and 
also a trustee of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. His benevolence flows in a 
stream of many ramifications, both in 
aid of public institutions and individuals. 
Religiously, his affiliation is with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Of the family of our subject, both 
immediate and remote, it seems proper 
to say a few words. The Houstons are 
identified with the Wright and Mifflin 
families, whose ancestors came over with 
William Penn, and who have been 
famous in the political history of the 
Keystone State; but the Houstons 
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themselves, as stated at the outstart 
of this article, have been prominent 
in Pennsylvania history. They trace 
their lineage far back into the chiv- 
alrous days of Scotland, when the des- 
tinies of the land were dominated by 
the tyrannical Edward |. of England. 
The Clan Houston was in existence 
during the life of the brave Wallace, 
but its origin is clearly traced much fur- 
ther back. The younger sons of the 
original family early in the seventeenth 
century emigrated to the north — of 
Ireland, and it was from thence came 
the branch of the family which settled 
in Lancaster county from 1725 to 1730, 
from whom branched the Houstons of 
Virginia and Tennessee, and the fam- 
ous Sam Houston, of Texas. 

Five representatives of the family 
served in the war of the Revolution, 
among them the grandfather of the sub- 
ject of this memoir, Dr. John Houston, 
who lived at Columbia, Lancaster coun- 
ty, and who had returned from Edinburg, 
Scotland, with a medical diploma, in 
1766. He entered the patriot army as 
a surgeon, and with four brothers 

- served throughout the struggle. His 
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son, Samuel Nelson Houston, who was 
distinguished for his splendid physical 
manhood, a graduate of Burlington Col- 
lege, and an active member of Captain 
Shippen’s Troop of Horse in the War 
of 1812, married in 1816, Susan, a 
daughter of Col. Jacob Strickler. The 
issue of that union was five children: 
John James, Henry Howard, Emily 
Strickler, Eleanor Wright, and Martha 
Mifflin. 

The. marriage of Henry Howard 
Houston to Miss Sallie S. Bonnell, of 
Philadelphia, occurred in 1856. There 
were six children of this union, of whom 
the first born died in infancy. The 
eldest son, Henry Howard Houston, 
Jr., was graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1878. He made a 
tour of Europe, travelled in the Holy 
Land and up the Nile, and coming to 
Rome in the summer of 1879, died 
there, aged twenty-one years. The 
third child, Eleanor Anna, died at the 
age of twelve years. The surviving 
children are Sallie B., Samuel Fred- 
eric, and Gertrude. The family resid- 
ence isat Germantown, one of the most 
charming suburbs of Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH N. 


A prominent figure in the personnel 
of the Pennsylvania railroad is that of 
Joseph N. Du Barry, of Philadelphia, 
whose career, co-extensive with it, in- 
cludes about as much of railroading 
experience, from the position of rod- 
man on surveys to the vice-presidency, 
as could be crowded into one life. This 





DU BARRY. 


well-known promoter and manager of 
transportation enterprises, was born 
Nov. 19, 1830, in Bordentown, N. J., 
his parents being Edmund L. Du Barry, 
M. D., and Emma (Duane) Du Barry. 
His father was a surgeon in the United 
States Navy, and his mother was a 
daughter of that William Duane who 
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was famous as the editor of the old-time 
sterling paper, Zhe Aurora, published 
in Philadelphia, of which city she was a 
native, as was also her husband. 

After receiving his literary education 
in Washington, D. C., young Du Barry 
appears to have been drawn by a natural 
attraction to railroading, which was 
opened to the youth of his generation 
as a new avenue of life and activity, and 
eagerly entered by many who, had they 
lived a few years earlier, would have 
ornamented law, literature or other 
learned professions. And so growing 
up abreast of the railroad age, we find 
him at the age of seventeen years work- 
ing as a rodman with a corps of en- 
gineers in the employ of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, in the region 
between Altoona and Pittsburgh. In 
no other field of engineering endeavor 
then open were there so many difficul- 
ties to be overcome as in passing the 
great barrier to east and west communi- 
cation which nature had interposed in 
the form of the Allegheny Mountains, 
but the numerous perplexities of carry- 
ing the iron pathway over the wall and 
through the wilderness, gave the young 
man precisely the varied experience 
which he needed, and the arduous work 
was invaluable, as developing not only 
skill, but that strength of purpose and 
fertility of resource which have charac- 
terized Mr. Du Barry’s work through- 
out life. As a matter of general, all- 
around, practical railroad education, 
the three years, from 1847 to 1850, 


which he spent with the engineers in 
the rugged region of Western Pennsyl- 
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vania, was worth as much as thirty of 
prairie railroad making would have 
been. 

The knowledge gained here and the 
qualifications which he exhibited, his 
superiors were not slow to recognize, 
and in 1850 Mr. Du Barry was made 
assistant engineer of construction, and 
this was only the first of a long series of 
promotions which came legitimately and 
logically as the consequence of his be- 
ing always found adequate to whatever 
duties were placed upon him. On May 
7, 1852, he was appointed principal 
assistant engineer of the eastern divi- 
sion Philadelphia & Erie Railroad, in 
charge of surveys and location, and a 
year later he was made principal assist- 
ant engineer of the Northern Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, having charge of loca- 
tion and construction. In this respon- 
sible position he remained until 1856, 
when the work being practically com- 
pleted, and receiving an advantageous 
offer from the West he removed there. 
His relations were now with the Pacific 
Railroad of Missouri, with which his 
office was that of associate engineer of 
surveys and construction. This post 
he filled very satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned for two years, relinquishing it in 
September, 1858, to accept the still 
better one of engineer on the western 
end of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago Railroad. This road was com- 
pleted to Chicago under his charge, and 
when that event occurred he was made 
superintendent of its western division, 
extending from Crestline, Ohio, to 
Chicago, a distance of 280 miles. 
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Returning to the East he was, in 1861, 
made the general superintendent of 
the Northern Central railroad, Penn- 
sylvania, and he discharged the duties 
of that important station until July, 
3867, when he was chosen as vice- 
president of the same road. 

In 1875, his services were again 
bestowed upon the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, with which he had commenced 
his career nearly thirty years before, 
but he who had begun as a rodman 
was now made one of the chief advisers 
and directors of the company’s affairs, 
his office being that of assistant to the 
president. After a period of about 
seven years, in October, 1882, he was 
elected third vice-president of the 
same company, from which he was ad- 
vanced to the office of second. vice- 
president in July, 1888. 

The foregoing is a plain, chronologi- 
cal outline of the series of promotions 
which have placed the young surveyor 
almost at the head of the great corpora- 
tion, but it tells nothing, save by infer- 
ence, of the ability and application, 
the watchfulness, the study and the 
zealous, constant care which made 


JouN STEPHENSON, whose name has 
been for so many years connected with 
car building in America, and whose 
honorable record will forever be a part 
of the history of that branch of railroad 
construction, was born in the north of 
Ireland, on July 4, 1809; the son of 
James Stephenson and Grace (Stuart) 
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JOHN STEPHENSON. 
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Joseph N. Du Barry an invaluable man 
to those he served, and which carried 
him upward in honor just as inevitably 
as the years carried him onward in age. 
Such a career represents the expenditure 
of a vast amount of thought and action, 
the exertion of a tremendous energy, 
directed by judgment and fidelity, and 
no doubt, there are rewards far greater 
than those of money and position which 
arise in the contemplation of forty years 
of such achievement, even by the most 
sensible and modest of men. 

It may be said in conclusion, that 
while the whole business or executive 
energy of our subject has been bestowed 
upon one calling or profession,—that 
doubtless constituting much of the secret 
of his success,—he is a man of most 
varied tastes and enjoyments in life and 
thought,—a man of warm and wide 
social sympathies, with a quick appreci- 
ation of all that dignifies and ennobles. 

The marriage of Mr. Du Barry oc- 
curred February 15, 1859; his wife being 
Miss Carrie, daughter of St. Clair Den- 
ny, of Pittsburgh, an officer of the 
United States Army. They have three 
children,—a son and two daughters. 






Stephenson, of English and Scotch 
descent. In 1811 the parents removed 
to America, and made their home in 
New York. The son received an 
academic education at the Wesleyan 
seminary in that city; and it was desired 
by his father that he should pursue a 
mercantile life, but the bent of. his 
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mind was in the direction of mechanics, 
and nothing could persuade him from 
following what he knew should be his 
proper field of labor. He was, accord- 
ingly, apprenticed to a coach-maker 
and in 1831, after attaining his major- 
ity, he set up in business for himself, 
chiefly as a maker of omnibusses, then 
a new business in the city. His shop 
was located at a point in the rear of 
Bower’s stables, No. 667 Broadway ; 
and there, in 1831, he designed and 
constructed the first omnibus built in 


New York. In less than a year after 


the commencement of this enterprise 
—bold and ambitious in one so young 
—his property was swept away by fire, 


but he made another start, and this 
time he planted his business in Eliza- 
beth street, where he built his first 
street railway car. An interesting his- 
tory might be written of this branch of 
the railroad system, which is of recent 
origin and dates back for its beginning 
to a point within the memory of many 
men now living. The introduction of 
a street railway into New York city in 
1831-2, created not only much excite- 
ment and comment, but also a new 
mechanical business—the manufacture 
of cars for use on such roads. In that 
business John Stephenson was the 
pioneer. When he received, from the 
New York & Harlem Railroad Com- 
pany, the order for the car above men- 
tioned, he constructed it after a design 
of his own, and named it ‘John 
Mason,’’ in honor of the first president 
of the company, and founder of the 
famous Chemical Bank. This was the 
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first street railway car ever built. It 
was made to carry thirty passengers, in 
three compartments. The driver’s seat 
was on the roof, and it had passenger 
seats on the roof, which were reached 
by steps at each end of the car. The 
vehicle has been aptly described as ‘‘a 
cross between an omnibus, a rockaway, 
and an English railway coach,’’ and 
had four wheels. This was first run on 
the road between Prince and Fourteenth 
streets, on November 26, 1832, carry- 
ing the president of the road and the 
mayor and common council of the city 
of New York. For this car Mr. Stephen- 
son was awarded a patent. Other 
orders from the same company soon 
followed, and before long Mr. Stephen- 
son found his reputation and business 
so far extended, that he was employed 
in building passenger cars for railways, 
as they rapidly increased in number 
and carrying capacity the country over. 

The street railway and street railway 
car, it may be said in passing, is a 
peculiarly New York product. They 
were in successful operation in that city 
for twenty-five years before appearing 
in any other city of the union, or else- 
where. George Francis Train, in his 
days of business activity, introduced a 
street railway into Birkenhead, England, 
in 1860, and also commenced one in 
London ; but it bred a riot, and a mob 
tore up the rails. They are now seen, 
it is needless to say, in all civilized 
countries the world over ; and the John, 
Stephenson Company, Limited, manu- 
factures street railway cars for North 
and South America, for Europe, Asia, 











Africa, Australia, and the isles of the 
sea. Mr. Stephenson, in company with 
Mr. Slawson, is the inventor of the one- 
horse car, which is now in use in 
many cities. They were _ first intro- 
duced in New Orleans, just at the 
breaking out of the civil war, but only 
since the war have they come into use 
elsewhere in the United States. 

The cars first constructed by Mr. 
Stephenson were furnished with only 
four wheels, but when eight. wheeled 
cars were introduced by Ross Winans, 
of Baltimore, Mr. Stephenson found it 
expedient to extend his premises, and 
enlarge his operations. In 1836 he 
built a spacious factory at Harlem, and 


in 1843 bought the land on Twenty- 


seventh street, near Fourth avenue,where 
his great establishment is now located— 
amonument to hislaborsand enterprise, 
and a mark of the advance of the line 
of manufacture in which he has been so 
long engaged. It now, in connection 
with its lumber yards, covers sixteen 
city lots. When he began in that 
section, it was in the rural district of 
the city ; and its growth has been as 
phenomenal as that of the great city 
about it—being now the largest estab- 
lishment of its kind in the United States. 
Mr. Stephenson, now at the advanced 
age of seventy-nine years, is still its 
active head, and in full possession of 
both bodily and mental vigor. 
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In creating this great enterprise, and 
in making it one of the avenues through 
which the manufacturing and industrial 
greatness of New York hasbeen secured, 
Mr. Stephenson has not forgotten to do 
good and become useful, in other lines 
of labor. He is an earnest working 
member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, as his parents were before him. 
About 1816 he entered a Sabbath school 
just organized by Mrs. Divie Bethune, 
Mrs. Mary Mason and others, and from 
that time to this has been active in Sun- 
day school work in various capacities ; 
having charge, only within very recent 
years, of a Bible class of forty members. 
He is passionately fond of music, and 
was a performing member of the Sacred 
Music Society, which some sixty years 

ago met in the Chatham Theatre (then ~ 
a chapel) and was subsequently an 
active member of the Harmonic Society. 
He was for forty years the leader of a 
church choir of forty volunteer singers, 
chiefly from Sunday school classes, 
who had been trained under his di- 
rection. He has, also, made the col- 
lection of musical literature one of the 
pursuits of his leisure hours, and has in 
his library a large number of books, 
etc., of that character. Another avenue 
through which he was enabled to be 
useful, was as public school trustee of 
the Twenty-first Ward, which office he 
held for more than twenty years. 
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WILLIAM WILLIAMS: A LEAF FROM THE BANKING HISTORY OF 
WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Tue life of the late William Williams, 
who peacefully passed away a few weeks 
since at his home in Cleveland, Ohio, 
was filled with many incidents that 
illustrate life in the wilderness at an 
early day, and that have an especial 
value in connection with early banking 
in western New York. He was born on 
June 2, 1803, in East Windsor, Con- 
necticut, the son of Ebenezer Williams, 


of a family long and well known in 
New England. His early days were 
passed in the sheltering care of a com- 
fortable home until he was eight years 
of age, when his father decided upon a 
change of location that had an effect of 
some consequence upon all the after 


life of the son. That step, and the 
reasons leading to it, are referred to in 
the following language of Mr. Williams, 
in a series of private notes prepared in 
recent years in obedience to the re- 
quest of his children: ‘‘ It was in the 
fall of the year after my eighth birth- 
day,that my father determined to remove 
with his numerous and growing family 
of children to New Connecticut, as it 
was then called in contradistinction to 
the term Old Connecticut. That he 
had in view, mainly, the well being of 
his family, in an adventure so serious 
at the time, cannot be questioned. The 
subject of removal must have been 


pondered by him for some time pre- 
vious, and all its serious duties well 
weighed. The well-being and prosper- 
ity of his family was doubtless his main- 
spring of action. His character was such 
as to insure his fidelity to his trust, 
and nothing, Iam sure, could induce 
him to put it in jeopardy for a mo- 
ment.”’ 

In accordance with this decision, all 
his arrangements were made for depar- 
ture, and with his family and household 
goods in two large double wagons, he 
turned his face towards the unknown 
and trackless West. Albany and inter- 
mediate places were at last left behind 
on the slow and heavy march, and Buf- 
falo, then on the outer limit of civiliza- 
tion, was safely reached. ‘‘ It was not 
far from the first of December of the 
year 1811,’’ Mr. Williams writes, ‘‘ and 
such were the representations made to 
my father of the utter hopelessness of 
working an ox or horse team and wagons 
successfully through the Cataraugus 
woods at that season of the year, that 
he decided to sell his oxen, horses and 
wagons, and to ship himself, family and 
goods aboard the new and staunch 
schooner Little Belt, then lying at 
anchor in the Niagara river, waiting a 
favorable wind to move it up the rapids 
into the lake for a voyage. After em- 












barking it was nearly three weeks be- 
fore a favorable wind was secured to 
move said vessel from its moorings,’’ 
nearly the whole of December being 
lost by their inaction. ‘‘I remember 
while lying wind-bound in the Niagara 
river and near the Canadian shore, the 
long walks taken by my father up 
and down said river, and at one time in 
particular of visiting Fort Erie which 
was then fully garrisoned, and quite in 
readiness for action, in anticipation of 
a rupture of the peace at that time pre- 
vailing, and was expected at any mo- 
ment to be succeeded by active war.’’ 
The long wait at last came to an end, 
but when finally out upon the waters of 
Erie a season of stormy and boisterous 
weather was encountered. The ship 
finally came in sight of the shore of 
their destination, but was unable to 
land its passengers because of the 
roughness of the sea. The storm final- 
ly drove them back to Port Presque 
Isle (Erie), where Mr. Williams and 
his family disembarked. Means of con- 
veyance were found, and the long jour- 
ney finally came to an end by their ar- 
rival ‘at Painesville, Ohio, where they 
were most hospitably received by a few 
people there located. Shelter was 
found for the winter in a comfortable 
log dwelling owned by Gen. Paine, 
where they remained until the follow- 
ing spring, making many pleasant ac- 
quaintances among the settlers in the 
regions about them, and arranging 
plans for the future. Early in the year 
following, 1812, the elder Williams pur- 
chased the old court house in the vil- 
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lage of Painesville with some twenty or 
thirty acres surrounding it—the county 
seat having been removed to Chardon 
—and moved his family into it, and in 
that building, remodelled for family 
use, the father lived for the remainder 
of his life. 

The son attended school during this 


winter in a primitive structure near by, 


and after a time, when a school was 
regularly opened in a building erected 
for that purpose, he was one of the 
most eager recipients of its benefits 
whenever he could be spared from 
labor at home. A natural desire for 
knowledge, quickened by an -industry 
that was one of the gifts of his New 
England ancestry, led him to make the 
best use of these opportunities. ‘‘I 
was often to be found’’ he tells us, 
‘‘engaged in drawing maps of different 
countries, or in winter evenings, by the 
light of the tallow wick, poring over 
some knotty problem in Pike’s or 
Adams’ Arithmetics, and thus trying to 
store up knowledge which might serve 
me in the near future. Neither cold 
nor heat seemed to abate or diminish 
my ardor in this pursuit, as I well re- 
member giving whole evenings to study 
in some dark corner, with very little 
light and under great disadvantages ; 
and thus passed away, without much 
change, a large portion of my early 
boyhood.’’ One recollection of these 
early days cannot be passed by, because 
of the historic value that attaches thereto. 
When Hull surrendered Detroit to the 
British, it will be remembered, word 
went all through northern Ohio that 
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the British and Indians were making a 
descent upon the important frontier to 
the south of Lake Erie, and that boat- 
loads of them had been already seen on 
their way down the Lake. When the news 
reached Painesville, Mr. Williams tells 
us, there was a quick gathering of the 
people to discuss the best course to pur- 
sue, which he, boy-like, of course at- 
tended. ‘‘Although not all agreed as 
to the best measures to take for the 
general safety, they all seemed ready 
to prepare in some way for resisting the 
foe ; and so all, without exception, 
were busy, some running bullets, some 
looking up and burnishing every musket 
and rifle to be found among the 
villagers, and repairing every old and 
unused weapon of assault or defense 
which was known or could be heard of 
among the residents of the village; 
while some, moved with fear, were con- 
versing how best they could escape 
collision with the foe by conveying 
themselves and families into the in- 
terior, until the danger had passed. It 
was confidently expected by all, that it 
could not be more than a day or so, 
before the hooting Indians and British 
would be upon us, for it was reported 
as a fact, that immediately after the 
surrender of Hull, they were seen to 
embark on this adventure in large num- 
bers and in open boats. After a day 
or SO, news was sent that what was sup- 
posed to be the embarkment of the 
enemy, with designs of plunder and 
murder, these open boats, which were 
making their way as best they could, 
along its shore, were loaded with the 





paroled prisoners of war, who had sur- 
rendered on the capitulation of Hull.’’ 

The youth made such progress in his 
school, and especially with the pen, 
that an unexpected opening for advance- 
ment in life soon presented itself as an 
outcome of his labors. Elihu Spencer 
had been sent from Connecticut to 
Warren, Ohio, where he settled, as an 
agent for the sale of lands belonging to 
Eastern parties, the payment of their 
taxes, and a general care and oversight 
of their interest. He had been for some 
time looking for a suitable person whom 
he could safely introduce into his busi- 
ness, and who could, after a time, re- 
lieve him of a part of his many labors. 
On one occasion when Mr. Spencer 
was stopping at the tavern then kept in 
Painesville by the elder Williams, he 
saw some of the school work prepared 
by the boy, and was greatly impressed 
by the quality it possessed, and the 
promise it gave of better work in the 
future. He finally proposed to take 
the boy, to fit him for the work re- 
quired, and, in fact, to adopt him for 
his own child, and to leave him such 
inheritance as ason might justly claim. 
Mr. Spencer was a member of one of 
the best families of Connecticut, well 
educated, a graduate of Yale, whose 
character was above reproach, and after 
careful consideration the father con- 
sented, led thereto only by his desire 
for the good of the boy. Accordingly, 
in June, 1818, a few days after his 
fifteenth birthday, he was taken to his 
new home in Warren, then, as now, the 
seat of Trumbull county, and made a 












member of Mr. Spencer’s family, which 
consisted only of his wife and himself. 
His residence there was a pleasant and 
happy one, his work in the office being 
excellently and industriously performed. 
He was often sent long distances on 
business suited to his age and abilities, 
and always with apparent satisfaction 
to his employer. He also accom- 
panied the surveyors sent to lay off 
some piece of land which Mr. Spencer 
had sold, which furnished him many 
interesting studies in that line. 

By direction of Mr. Spencer he com- 
menced his studies once more, under 
competent instructors, and was on the 
sure road to an exceptional education 
for those days, when an event occurred 
that made a sudden change for the 
present, and had its effect in the future. 
On July 20, 1819 Mr. Spencer, who 
was consumptive, was taken with severe 
hemorrhage of the lungs, and although 
help was speedily summoned, it was of 
no avail, as death came almost immedi- 
ately to his relief. This event, so sud- 
den and so sad, changed all of the 
youth’s expectations, and no doubt ma- 
terially altered the whole tenor of his 
life. ‘‘It so happened,’’ Mr. Williams 
tells us, ‘‘that Zalmon Fitch, the then 
cashier of the Western Reserve Bank, 
was, at the suggestion of Mrs. Spencer, 
appointed administrator of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s estate, and hence into his posses- 
sion passed all the valuable documents 
and papers of the deceased. It was not, 
however, possible by any order or de- 
cree of the court, in the matter of ad- 
ministration, to affect my condition for 
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better or worse. It left me, in truth, 
quite helpless, exposed to be driven 
hither and thither by the rough storms 
of life which blasted my prospects, and 
removed by sudden death, my best and 
only support and helper.’’ But it so 
happened that Mr. Fitch needed an as- 
sistant in the bank, and the position was 
offered the young man, and accepted. 
The chief blessing that came from the 
change, however, was the fact that he 
became a member of Mr. Fitch’s family, 
and there found a home and shelter of 
a kind not often given to a young man 
after his departure from beneath the 
parental roof. Here he remained until 
January, 1825, when he removed to 
Buffalo, New York, under an expecta- 
tion of bettering his financial condition, 
and there took a position in the revived 
Niagara Bank, an institution that had 
seen a season of prosperity, followed by 
one of reverses, to be again set going 
under new auspices. The fortunes of 
that institution* can be best described 
in Mr. Williams’ own words: 

‘‘It was not until about the rst of 
June, 1825, that the revived Bank of 
Niagara opened its doors for business, 
and its movements from that time for- 
ward were not of a very hurrying or act- 
ive nature until autumn, when it was 
again compelled, for divers irregulari- 
ties, to close its doors. These irregu- 





* As the fortunes of this pioneer institution 
form an interesting chapter in the history of 
banking in New York, illustrating many things 
of a financial character not known to this gen- 
eration, the story of its difficulties as related by 
Mr. Williams is told in full. 
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larities were instigated by men who had 
its fortunes in charge. The old busi- 
ness of the bank was in a very ragged 
condition, and required much care and 
skill to eliminate its value and to make 
it serviceable in aid of the bank’s pros- 
perity. There was in the possession of 
the bank a large amount of mortgaged 
property, pledged to the bank to secure 
the indebtedness of its early customers, 
at a time when real estate property in 
and around Buffalo was estimated at a 
very low price, but had largely in- 
creased in value at this period, and was 
likely to advance in value very rapidly. 
This mortgaged property, carefully 
nursed and properly looked after, was 


abundantly adequate to place the bank 
not only aboveboard, but make it the 
most desirable and wealthy corporation 


in the state. Instead of this, however, 
and with a recklessness characteristic 
of ignorance, and the utter absence of 
business tact and ability, the institution 
made haste, as it were, to sacrifice and 
make way with, for a song, the most 
valuable of these means. Much of this 
property was also put in jeopardy and 
squandered by suits at law instead of 
reasonable negotiation, which might 
have saved it; for, be it observed, not 
much could be expected from the ver- 
dict of a jury where the plaintiff is a 
rotten corporation confronted by a liv- 
ing personality. The difficulties of our 
situation, therefore, became insuper- 
able, and we could hope for little or no 
improvement in this direction. The 
cashier was unskilled in, and knew 
little or nothing of, financial matters, 
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and hence the main burden of the 
bank’s affairs fell, without adequate 
power to act, on my shoulders... As it 
was, however, what few depositors there 
were, seemed to repose in me person- 
ally the confidence that their deposits 
would be safe in any event; so that in 
the second collapse of said institution I 
laid aside sufficient specie to pay them 
up in full, and sent each of them no- 
tice to that effect. During the sum- 
mer of 1825, I think not later than 
the month of June of that year, a 
meeting of the old stockholders of the 
bank was called to take into considera- 
tion the nature and legality of the late 
proceedings in the revival of said in- 
stitution, and a late call upon them to 
comply with the demand of the new 
board of directors for a sum certain to 
be paid on each share of stock held by 
them on pain of forfeiture of the same 
to the institution. This meeting was 
largely attended. After due discussion 
of all the points presented, they deter- 
mined to have nothing to do in the 
matter, but to leave things to the course 
of the new authorities in possession of 
the bank; and they hence withdrew 
from all interference, and suffered the 
new directors and officers to adopt 
and pursue such measures as they 
deemed prudent and best. I was pres- 
ent at this meeting, and a deeply inter- 
ested listener to their discussion, and 
my best impression now is that I was 
fully convinced that the late proceed- 
ings and movements in the revival of 
the institution could not be justified as 
against them, considering their large 
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interest in the stock, without their con- 
sultation. Of course the new board 
proceeded at once to forfeit their stock 
for non-paymentof the call, and thence- 
forth the same became the property of 
the bank.’’ 

The account next describes the con- 
duct of the officials in managing the 
bank in their own interests, and against 
those of the stockholders, and then 
continues: ‘“Thedirectorssoon learned, 
from certain occurrences, that they 
would be obliged to rely wholly on me 
for a full and correct statement, from 
week to week, of the condition of the 
bank, of its assets and liabilities; and 
this they made imperative on me. 
Therefore, it behooved me to know, as 


far as possible, that the statements laid 
before them weekly were in true accord 


with the facts.’’ Instances of crooked 
purposes that came under his observa- 
tion, led Mr. Williams to confide in 
one of the directors, and asa result, he 
was encouraged to walk forward in the 
straight line of duty, with a watchful 
eye, and prepared to do right, whatever 
might ensue. A change of ownership 
and management of the institution oc- 
cured in 1826-7, and by poor manage- 
ment it was once more compelled to 
close itsdoors. ‘‘ Very soon after this 
event,’’ Mr. Williams informs us, 
‘‘either upon its own motion or by 
reason of the application of some one 
else, the chancellor of the state (the 
famous Chancellor Walworth), appoint- 
ed James Brisbane of Batavia, New 
York, and myself, joint receivers for 
said bank, to settle and close up its 


affairs and make report to him, so that 
by action of said court, its corporate 
privileges might be determined and 
ended. As such receiver I duly quali- 
fied, but Mr. Brisbane neglected to do 
so, so that all I did in the way of inter- 
ference with the bank’s affairs, without 
the concurrence of' my co-receiver, was 
in fact illegal and void. This irregu- 
larity caused me some trouble and much 
apprehension after hearing that my acts 
and doings in the matter of the com- 
promise, or adjustment, settlement, or 
collection of any outstanding claims or 
indebtedness of said bank, was done or 
effected without the color of law, being 
in fact invalid, and not only would not, 
but by strict construction of the statute, 
could not, receive the sanction of the 
chancellor. On receiving, therefore, 
as I did, after a while, his citations 
and order to appear on a day certain, 
in open court before him, and make 
report of the condition of said corpora- 
tion, and what I had done in the prem- 
ises, and by what authority I was acting, 
it began to come over me that I had 
committed an egregious error, and 
perhaps subjected myself either to fine 
or imprisonment or both. In order to 
place myself before the cliancellor in as 
favorable a light as possible, I proceed- 
ed at once to make out a full statement 
of the doings and acts of the bank from 
its first organization to its close or final 
failure, and proceeded with the docu- 
ment in person to Albany, and appear- 
ed before the court on the appointed 
day, to answer the mandate of said 
order and citation. Lovell & Living- 
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ston, a firm of reputable and growing 
young practitioners in the chancellor’s 
court, were my lawyers, to whom I 
entrusted the duty of the presentation 
of my report, with all proper and suit- 
able explanations and acknowledge- 
ments, and the causes of my irregular 
proceedings.’’ To the astonishment of 
all present, the chancellor ‘‘ stubbornly 
insisted that he would have nothing to 
do with my report, and would in no way 
acknowledge me as entitled to the least 
consideration by the court,’’ no _per- 
suasion could change his decision, and 
‘*at last I rose myself, and taking my 
report, handed it to my lawyers, saying, 
loudly enough to be heard over the 
whole room, ‘This is a true and faith- 
ful report of the condition of the Bank 
of Niagara, from its inception to its 
final failure, with all its assets and 
properties, good, bad, doubtful and 
worthless, including all I have done as 
well, under the mistaken impression 
that I was acting properly and legally, 
as a receiver of said bank, which the 
chancellor may receive from me as 
such, or from meas an individual citizen, 
as he may think best. On his desk it 
is to be left, rejected or otherwise, and 
thenceforward I resign all connection 
with said bank, as receiver or other- 
wise.’ This request my counsel im- 
mediately complied with, and therefore 
I took my hat and walked away. 

‘* The next day, as soon as the court 
was opened, the chancellor took occa- 
sion to make to my counsel suitable 
acknowledgments of regret for his treat- 
ment of me and highly commended my 
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report, which he assured my counsel he 
had carefully read and considered, and 
inquired of them if I had left town or 
was then within reach, saying he would, 
if I could now be persuaded to accept 
the same, appoint me, with Philander 
Bennett, Esq., of Buffalo, joint re- 
ceivers to close up the bank’s affairs, 
and make final report of same to him,’’ 
Mr. Williams consented, and. finally 
wound up the old institution. and was 
relieved of all responsibilities connected 
therewith. His course during his con- 
nection with this bank is a key to his 
whole business life, illustrating his able 
financial management, his strict hon- 
esty, and his entire devotion to duty. 
In the year 1825, during Mr. Wil- 


liams’ early residence in Buffalo, the 
opening of the Erie canal occurred, and 


he often described in a most inter- 
esting manner the scenes he witnessed 
in connection therewith. He was also 
present at the grand reception tendered 
Lafayette upon the occasion of that 
great man’s visit to Buffalo in 1825, 
and held a vivid memory of all the 
details of that event. While in Buffalo 
and busily engaged in the affairs of the 
bank, Mr. Williams’ shrewd foresight 
led him to make certain investments in 
land, the increased value of which laid 
securely the foundation of whatever 
competency he was afterwards to accu- 
mulate. He became a member of the 
firm of Bennett & Williams, and for 
some time devoted himself with great 
success to the handling of real estate, a 
business for which the partnership was 
formed. 








In May, 1827, Mr. Williams returned 
to Warren, Ohio, where on the 23d he 
was joined in marriage to Miss Lucy 
Fitch, the daughter of his former chief 
in the Western Reserve Bank. A pleas- 
ant home was soon made in Buffalo, 
and the dream of a long life of happi- 
ness in the company of his first love 
was only entered upon when it was 
shattered by a sudden blow— death 
claiming the young wife on August 30, 
1829. On May 30, 1832, he was 
again married, to Miss Laura Fitch, a 
sister of his first wife, whose life ended 
on September 30, 1852. 

Mr. Williams remained in Buffalo 
until reverses, caused by the panic of 
1837, led him to remove with his family 
to Cleveland, where he afterwards con- 
tinuously resided. He made his home in 
the comfortable frame dwelling that 
stood on Euclid avenue where Bond 
street is now located, and remained 
there until that street improvement 
caused the old structure to be torn 
down some fifteen years ago, when 
he removed to his late home on Euclid, 
between Perry street and Sterling ave- 
nue. After coming to Cleveland, 
Mr. Williams devoted himself to va- 
rious interests of a mercantile and 
manufacturing character, and was a 
useful and busy member of the com- 
munity in many ways. He also brought 
into market a large tract of land on 
Garden street, and Case and Euclid 
avenues, opening and naming Grant and 
Williams streets, and doing much to 
improve that section of the city. Dur- 
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ing the latter years of his life, he lived 
in quiet ease, giving his mind to occupa- 
tions and pastimes for which he had little 
leisure in the earlier days. He read 
much and studied much, and as a writer 
showed a vein of philosophy and a 
power of observation and description, 
that would have made him successful 
had he chosen the profession of letters 
as his life work. 

In politics, Mr. Williams was a 
Democrat of the Jackson school, until 
the aggression of slavery led him to join 
the Free Soil party upon its creation ; 
and when it was merged into the Re- 
publican party he became and after- 
wards remained an earnest supporter of 
the principles advocated by the latter 
organization. He became a member 
of the Presbyterian Church during his 
residence in Warren, and was an upright 
and faithful member of that denomina- 
tion, all through life. Modest and re- 
tiring, he declined in both civil and 
church affairs, to.allow his name to be 
used in connection with any office what- 
ever. The unflinching honesty, faith- 
fulness to duty, and industry, that were 
the leading principles of his life, need 
no extended discussion in view of what 
has gone before; and it may only be 
said that he was a true and faithful 
worker all through a long life, and that 
in the feebleness of poor health and old 
age, he awaited the summons into that 
higher life, to which so many of his be- 
loved friends had been already called. 
He died on December 14, 1888. 
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THE BAR AND BENCH OF DENVER AND COLORADO. 


II. 


EARLY CASES. 


The first application for divorce in 
the People’s Court of Denver was no 
ordinary case. All things connected 
with it give it such prominence that it 
will live for many years, and after the 
true story is forgotten, its romantic and 
ludicrous incidents will be the founda- 
tion of considerable fiction regarding 
the early practice of our courts. The 
defendant, John Howard, was at the 


time a judge of the district court, (a 
people’s court), at Canon City, and a 


prominent citizen. His wife resided in 
Denver. She, becoming infatuated 
with a man named Babcock, engaged 
the services of Hiram P. Bennett to se- 
cure a divorce for her. 

Divorce is very readily secured now, 
and in those days,when women were 
scarce, it was considered advantageous 
to the community to give a woman free 
scope; if she could not get along peace- 
ably with one man, it was believed she 
should have the privilege of trying 
another who might be more agreeable. 
The population of Massachusetts might 
to-day be evenly divided, had that great 
commonwealth, at that time, exported 
to our new country a few thousands of 
her superfluous women; for by the first 
census taken by Governor William Gil- 
pin, in 1861, we find that out of a total 


population of 25,331, there were only 
4,484 females allftold. 

The action was commenced, but be- 
fore it was brought to a trial, the defend- 
ant, desiring to expedite the judicial 
machinery of a sister court, prepared 
and filed, in the nature of an answer, 
a quit claim deed to his wife, in the fol- 
lowing language, to wit:— 

Judge Howard’s Quit Claim Deed to 
his Wife, 
Mary E. Howard, Plaintiff, vs. John 
Howard, Defendant, 
In Court of Chancery, Denver City, 
+ Jefferson Territory. Petition for 

Divorce. 

‘To the Plaintiff in the above entitled 
action: Whereas having been cited 
through the press at Denver to appear 
before one Judge Downing, of the above 
entitled court, to show cause why your 
prayer to be divorced from me should 
not be granted, 

‘*T, the defendant, hereby state (waiv- 
ing my own oath in the premises) that I 
don’t know of any reason for defense 
and therefore confess the corn. And 
said defendant, as Judge of the Canon 
City District Court, enters a decree in 
your favor accordingly; and in order to 
relieve you of any embarrassment in the 
matter, I have executed and send you 
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herewith attached as part of this an- 
swer, a quit claim deed of all my right, 
title and interest whatever in you, 
leaving a blank to be filled up by the 
name of the party, grantee, by 
whom you may in future be claimed 
under squatter title. Hoping you will 
fully appreciate.my good feeling in the 
premises, I hereby attach the said deed, 
as follows, to wit:— 

‘‘Know all men (and one woman) by 
these presents, that I, John Howard, of 
Canon City, of the first part, do hereby 
give, grant, bargain, convey and quit 
claim, all my right, title and interest in 
and to the following (un)real estate, to 
wit:—The undivided whole of that 
ancient estate known as Mary Howard, 
(the title to which I acquired by dis- 
covery, occupancy, possession and use), 
situated at present at the town of Den- 
ver, Jefferson Territory, together with 
all the improvements made and erected 
by me thereon, with all the rents, profits, 
easements, enjoyments, long suffering 
and appurtenances thereto, in anywise 
appertaining unto———of the second 
part; to have and to hold unto the said 

so long as. he can keep her, 
without recourse upon the grantor or 
endorser. 
_ “In testimony whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and seal, this, the 
24th day of January, 1861. 

[SEAL] (Signed) John Howard. 

. “Signed in the presence of A. Rudd, 
Clerk of District Court, per Wilbur F. 
Stone, Deputy.’’ 

This style of pleading is certainly 

novel and unique, Its parallel cannot 
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be found. This paper was never de- 
signed for public reading. . When 
Judge Howard received notice of the 
suit, he said to the clerk of his court, 
Wilbur F. Stone, that he should not put 
in a defense and, so far as he was: con- 
cerned, he would willingly give a quit 
claim deed to her. Stone was quickly 
impressed with this and suggested that 
he prepare a quit claim deed which he 
did, of which the above is a copy, ex- 
cept in afew words, which are well 
enough left out. Any one acquainted 
with Judge Stone, now Judge of the 
Criminal Court of Arapahoe county, 
and lately a Judge of the Supreme 
Court Bench of this state, would readily 
recognize the document as his work. 
He has admitted this to me. Many of 
his speeches and articles are full of wit 
and humor of the best type and he is 
one of the most genial and companion- 
able of men. The paper was originally 
prepared to send to Babcock, but Stone 
thought it might make him mad, so 
they sent it to Mrs. Howard, meaning 
it as a good joke which she would 
readily appreciate. There was no ill- 
feeling between the parties, although 
they had agreed to separate, and Judge 
Stone was a warm personal friend of 
each. By accident the paper was seen 
and a copy made, which finally reached 
the files of Judge Downing’s Court and 
thus publicity was given it. 

The cause went to hearing and a 
decree was entered for the plaintiff, on 
the ground of abandonment. The fair 
plaintiff then married Babcock. Judge 
Howard is now mayor of Prescott, 
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Arizona, a venerable looking gentleman, 
his hair white with age. 

Some parties have circulated and 
told stories for amusement, that Bab- 
cock gave a “‘ yaller dog’’ or a money 
consideration to Howard for his wife. 
Such is not only untrue, but an insult 
to the parties, who were then respected 
members of society, and the quit claim 
being originally meant as a joke, was 
intended simply for private reading, 
the same as a personal letter. 

FIRST FATAL DUEL. 

The first fatal duel occured at Denver, 
March 7th, 1860, on the banks of the 
Platte river. The parties were the Hon. 
Lucien W. Bliss, who was Secretary of 


the Jefferson Provisional Government, 


and at the time, acting governor, 
and Dr. Stone, a judge of one of the 
Miner’s Courts and a member of the 
Territorial Legislature. Stone had 
drawn his pay as a member and then 
publicly repudiated the whole organiza- 
tion. This conduct caused consider- 
able unfavorable comment in regard 
to Stone. On the evening before the 
duel, Bliss was giving a dinner to a 
party of friends. After considerable 
wine had been consumed the action of 
Stone was freely discussed, when, un- 
fortunately, the Doctor, having arrived 
from Central City, walked into the 
room. To Bliss and others the sight of 
Stone acted like the shaking of a 
red flag before an infuriated bull, 
and as soon as his presence was noted, 
Bliss arose from his chair, with a glass 
of wine in his uplifted hand, and pro- 
posed the following toast—‘‘ Here’s to 
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the man who got his pay and then re- 
pudiated the government and left his 
friends.”’ 

This made Stone livid with rage and 
he immediately left the room, followed 
by a friend by whom in a short time he 
senta challenge to Bliss. This gave 
him the choice of weapons ; he decided 
on shot guns, thirty paces distant and 
noon the following day as the time of 
meeting. The news soon spread and 
the town became full of excitement. 
The efforts of several mutual friends for 
a reconciliation were fruitless, and so at 
the appointed hour the combatants 
met. The whole town was out to witness 
the fight. Bliss appeared in a loose 
hunting suit, walking to the appointed 
spot with his gun thrown over his 
shoulder, as though he were out fora 
day’s sport, with Ed. Wyncoop ‘and 
‘*Buz’’ Caven for his seconds, and 
Stone accompanied by Dr. Saville, 
his surgeon, drove upina carriage. He 
had Captain Bates as his second. The 
terms of the code fixed the signal as 
‘one! two! fire! stop!’’ If either party 
violated the rule by firing before the 
word ‘‘fire’’ or after the word ‘‘stop’’ 
he was to be shot down by the seconds 
of his antagonist who stood ready with 
big navy revolvers drawn to take ad- 
vantage of the rule if necessary. Stone 
fired first and being nervous missed ; 
but Bliss’ shot took effect in Stone’s 
hip; the bullet passing through the 
pelvis. He fell with an agonizing groan 
and was soon carried to the Broadwell 
House at Sixteenth and Larimer streets 
where he wasted away by slow death, 











being finally reduced to a skeleton, 
dying in the early part of September of 
that year. Bliss was a New York man 
and Stone aSoutherner. Considerable 
feeling existed on account of sectional 
differences. Many of the Southerners 
entertained the idea that a Northern 
man would not fight. Bliss was a 
‘¢ crack shot,’’ being an especially fine 
bird hunter. For a few hours before 
the duel he practiced shooting at the 
figure of a man swinging, and hit every 
time any point designated by his second. 
There is reason to believe he did this, not 
as Aaron Burr practiced putting out a 
candle in order the more certainly to 
kill Alexander Hamilton, but rather to 
be able to shoot him in some spot not 
fatal so as to mark him in an insulting 
way ; but not to kill him. When Stone 
shot, his ball glanced closely to Bliss’ 
face ; this slightly unnerved him, for al- 
though he had directed his aim he missed 
a little of his mark and struck a little 
too far front thus causing a fatal shot. 
Stone was standing with his body side 
wise to Bliss at the time of firing. Bliss 
was filled with remorse over the event, 
remained in office until the regular 
territorial organization came out, and 
then drifted out of the territory and out 
of knowledge. 

A well-known character of California 
Gulch had, in the language of the day, 
‘*struck it rich’’ and naturally sought 
political preferment. He wassoon elect- 
ed Justice of the Peace. One of his most 
bitter opponents was a local attorney 
who soon had a case before him. ‘The 
justice overruled every point made by 
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the attorney, whose client was held for 
stealing a horse. He tried to persuade 
the court that mere possession was not 
proof that the horse had been stolen 
and to substantiate his theory he read 
some passages from Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries,—the court interrupted him 
with ‘‘ What in hell do I care for Black- 
stone or any other lawyer. I know the 
man stole the horse and have so decided 
it. I am judge here.’’ ' The attorney 
replied ‘‘I know you have decided 
the case. I read the authority merely 
to show you what a damned old fool—’’ 
‘‘ What’s that ?’’ interrupted the court, 
springing to his feet. ‘‘—Blackstone 
was’’ calmly concluded the lawyer as 
he took his seat. 
AN EARLY SERMON. 

To show that in the early days our 
pioneer missionary preachers were sin- 
cere and indefatigable in their efforts to 
spread the gospel and that attorneys 
were in the habit of remembering the 
Sabbath day by attending divine service-— 
I mention a sermon by the Rev. Father 
Keeler, in January, 1860, who had 
recently arrived from Virginia. The 
day was very stormy and the only ones 
present were Judge Amos Steck and 
Col. J. H. Dudley. Judge Steck 
naturally concluded there would be no 
service but to his utter amazement the 
Rev. Father commenced reading the 
Scriptures and then preached an able 
sermon from ‘‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name there will 
I be in the midst of them.’’ 

AN EARLY MURDER TRIAL. 
When any great excitement occurred 
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‘the mob would sometimes ignore even the 
People’s Courts and organize a special 
and independent court for a single case. 
This was especially done in murder 
trials. The crowd would start out with 
the idea of having a hanging, but desir- 
ing to have it orderly and judicial in 
appearance they would organize 4 court 
of three judges, a prosecuting attorney, 
with a jury of twelve or twenty-four. 
‘One of the earliest of the trials of this 
kind was that of James Gordon for 
killing Jacob Gantz. The tragedy oc- 
curred in July, 1860. Gordon was very 
dissipated and while drunk met Gantz 
in a bar-room, sitting upon a keg ina 
corner, when he invited him to drink 
with him. As they were about to tip 
their glasses, Gordon threw his whiskey 
in the face of Gantz, struck him with 
his gun and then shot him dead. He 
made his escape and was finally traced 
to Leavenworth, where Sheriff Mid- 
daugh, a detective and self-constituted 
sheriff, pursued him and finally cap- 
tured him upon the prairies west of 
Leavenworth. He was taken to Leav- 
enworth, tried, and acquitted on the 
ground that the crime was not perpe- 
trated within the jurisdiction of Kansas, 
although the territory of Colorado -had 
not then been organized by congress. 
This fact shows that the Kansas author- 
ities claimed little, if any, jurisdiction 
over the affairs in this part of the coun- 
try. A mob soon organized and at- 
tempted to hang him. Middaugh got 
him in the Leavenworth jail and then 
tried to appease the crowd in order to 
get his prisoner safely back to Denver. 
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They built fires all around the jail and 
kept it surrounded, but Middaugh after- 
wards succeeded in escaping with his 
prisoner, vw °:n he was again overtaken 
by the mob 1 the outskirts of the town 
and from these he finally escaped and 
reached Denver on the 28th of Septem- 
ber. A court was immediately organ- 
ized to try him, composed of Dr. 
McDowell, Dr. Peck and Tom War- 
ren, as judges, with H. P. Bennet as 
prosecuting attorney. Many objected 
to the construction of the court, on the 
ground of their intimate relations with 
the prisoner. Bennett also refused to 
prosecute the case on the same ground, 
believing that the people would not get 
justice (which meant that the defend- 
ant would not be sentenced to be 
hung) with such acourt. At his request 
a new set of judges were appointed, 
and the case proceeded with. Bennett’s 
remarks were regarded as a reflection 
upon the integrity of the court and Tom 
Warren, one of the judges, pulled his 
cocked gun on Bennett, having it 
directly under his nose, but desisted 
from firing upon the drawing of several 
guns by the friends of Judge Bennett: 
About ten years later Warren called 
upon him at a Salt Lake City hotel; 
and introducing himself, assured the 
judge that his life at that time was not 
worth a moment’s purchase. ‘‘I know 
it,’’ replied the Judge, ‘‘I saw murder 
in your eye but I knew that if you fired 
you would have died in your tracks.’’ 
‘‘I know that,’’ replied the reformed 
desperado, ‘‘and that. knowledge alone 
saved your life.’’ Gordon was given 








every chance but was soon found guilty 
by the verdict of the jury and after the 
verdict of the jury a vote was put to the 
whole mass assembled who voted guilty. 
This was the custom in these trials—to 
give the whole populace a chance to 
vote on a case so as to justify the act 
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of a court as being purely the act. of the 
people. Gordon was duly hung on the 
sixth of October, from one of the trees 
that stood, up to within a very few 
years ago, in front of Hi Bailey’s 
corral. PETER WIKOFF. 


[ Zo be continued.] 


WILBUR FISK STONE. 


M. de Gerville’s Essay on Norman 
Names says: ‘‘Les perres meme n’ 
echappent pas a nos nomenclatures. 
Le nom La Pierre, ches nous, remonte 
parfois aux pierres druidiques;’’ a free 
translation being, ‘‘ Even stones do 
not escape our nomenclature. The 
name Stone among us sometimes springs 
from the druidical stone.’’ 

Lower’s History of Christian names 
contains this: ‘‘ Stone, given first tosome 
one whose residence was near a druidi- 
cal or other remarkable stone.’’ 

The most remarkable of all druidical 
temples were upon the summit of the 
Rock, Mount St. Michel in the Av- 
ranches, coast of Normandy; and upon 
Salisbury Plains, Wiltshire, England, 
with either of which the origin of this 
surname may be associated. It is well 
known that these temples consisted of 
a circular or double row of stones, in 
the centre of which stood the a/tar- 
stone; where human sacrafices were 
offered, that of Stonehenge, Wiltshire, 
yet remaining, being about fifteen feet 
long. 
The Stone coat of arms—paly of six 
or and gules—represents the upright 


stones of these temples, confirming the 
statements of both M. de Gerville and 
Lower — a sort of armorial identifica- 
tion. 

Sir Richard Stone was knighted by 
King Charles I. and bore this coat 
armor. Brightwell, Oxfordshire, was 
long the seat of one branch of the 
family,and Bedfordshire another. Emi- 
grants came early to the colonies, the 
first being Rev. Samuel Stone, graduate 
of Emanuel College, Cambridge, a Con- 
gregationalist minister, who came in 
September, 1633. Capt. John Stone 
was killed by the. Pequot Indians in the 
same year; then followed David, Na- 
thanial, Daniel, a surgeon of old Bos- 
ton, and others. They settled at first in 
Massachusetts, and afterwards some of 
them removed to Connecticut, locating 
at Hartford, Milford, Stamford, etc. 
In the old Litchfield burying ground 
are the names of Elihu, the grand- 
father, and Noah the father, of Homer 
Bishop Stone, who is the father of 
Judge Wilbur F. Stone, all natives of 
Litchfield, where Judge Stone himself 
was born December 28, 1833. 

The Norman restlessness of his re 
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mote ancestors affected Judge Stone’s 
father, who removed first to Eastern 
and then to Western New York, still 
later to Michigan, to Indiana, then to 
Iowa, while it was a Territory, and 
finally to Des Moines, where he and 
his wife, formerly Miss Linsley, now 
reside. These movements began when 
Judge Stone was only six years of age. 
He worked upon his father’s farm until 
about sixteen years of age, when he de- 
termined to acquire an education. Two 
years were spent at Rushville Academy, 
Indiana, supporting himself, in mean- 
time, as an assistant teacher. He 
entered and remained at Asbury Uni- 
versity until the senior year, where he 


won many prize essays, the proceeds of 
which were used in paying tuition. He 


was teaching country schools also, 
meanwhile. He received his degree of 
Master of Arts from Indiana State Uni- 
versity, 1857, where he also graduated 
from the law department. He was 
tutor in that institution about one year 
during his attendance. Soon after grad- 
uating, he removed to Evansville, In- 
diana, for the purpose of practicing law, 
but was induced to accept the position 
of editor of the Daily Enguirer of that 
city; his reputation as a newspaper cor- 
respondent having preceded him, for 
while in college, Judge Stone had writ- 
ten much for the press. Nearly two 
years were thus spent. Having formed 
an extensive acquaintance during this 
time, he found the commencement of 
his practice of his profession compara- 
tively remunerative at the very start, in 
Evansville, where he began, after closing 
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his editorial labors upon the Engutrer. 
But the hereditary restlessness of the 
family actuated Judge Stone also, and 
in 1859 he went to Omaha, where he 
served as assistant editor of the Vebdras- 
kian, now the Omaha Herald, during 
the winter. The news from Pike’s Peak 
country stimulated him to a movement 
still further West; this time to cross the 
great American desert. This was under- 
taken in company with other like adven- 
turous comrades, such as David H. 
Moffat and Alvin Marsh, occupying 
nearly six weeks, with ox-teams, to ac- 
complish the trip. It may not be known 
to every reader of this article, that Gen. 
David H. Moffat is now reputed to be 
the richest man in Colorado, while 
serving as president of the First Nation- 
al Bank of Denver, and the president of 
the Denver & Rio Grande railroad; 
that Gen. Alvin Marsh became Attorney 
General of the State of Colorado, and 
is now one of the leading members of 
the bar of the State; while young Stone 
himself was serving as Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the same State. 
They have more than realized the 
dreams of their youth in the land 
whither they came, poor, yet rich in 
that indomitable spirit which inspired 
their ancestors to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean, and then themselves push west- 
ward toward the heart of the continent. 

After remaing a few days in the 
squatter villages of Auraria and St. 
Charles, young Stone shouldereda pick 
and shovel, blanket and his grub, and 
footed it on the trail one hundred miles 
through the mountains to the Tarryall 








mines, sleeping on the ground when 
night overtook him. 

He spent five years near the foot of 
Mt. Lincoln prospecting, mining, and 
practicing law. It was at this time he 
wrote the famous description of that 
mountain (which may hereafter appear 
in this magazine). 

The summer of 1862 he spent in 
Colorado City as a member of the 
legislative assembly of the territory— 
representing Park county. In 1864 he 
served in the same capacity. From 
1862 to 1866 he served as Assistant 
United States Attorney for Colorado, 
having been appointed by Gen. Samuel 
E. Brown, then United States Attorney 
for the territory. 

An interesting writer says: ‘‘ The 
novel incidents and stirring adventures 
of frontier life ; the anecdotes of the 
bench and bar, as they traveled in 
wagons and on horseback over an area 
of country three hundred miles long and 
some hundred wide, camping on the 
plains, in the mining camps of the 
mountains, and among the Spanish- 
Mexicans of the Arkansas and Rio 
Grande valleys, would fill a volume 
itself with the most entertaining branch 
of the history of those early days. And 
just here it is worthy of remark that 
the bar of Colorado during those early 
years was equal, in point of ability, 
with that which ever adorned any 
western state; and that amid the hun- 
dreds of the legal profession who throng 
the courts of the state to-day, the old 
common law members of the first seven 
years of Colorado jurisprudence have 
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been excelled by no later addition ; and 
as a rule are still the leaders at the bar 
throughout the state.’’ 

The distinctive part Judge Stone has 
taken in the history of Colorado has 
been that of lawyer, journalist, jurist, 
legislator, promotor of railroads and 
schools, organizer of people’s courts, 
etc.; while as a believer in the Christian 
religion as the true foundation of civi- 
lization he has also taken an active part 
in church matters, having for years 
served as Senior Warden of St. John’s 
Cathedral, and as Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Colorado. 

He has been very active in promoting 
the settlement and developing the re- 
sources of Southern ,Colorado. For 
several years he devoted his spare time 
in editing the Pubelo Chieftain and The 
People, and also contributed much to 
the Denver press. 

He was the first district attorney of 
the third judicial district, and has held 
various positions of public trust and 
duty connected with the industrial and 
educational institutions of the territory 
and state. In connection with Gov- 


ernor Hunt and General Palmer, he 


was one of the most active promoters 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Railway, 
and was the attorney of that company 
up to the time he went on the bench. 
Together with Henry C. Thatcher, the 
first chief justice of the supreme court, 
and who was also a leading attorney of 
Pueblo, he was one of the foremost 
workers in the building of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad in Colo- 
rado; the first negotiations for effecting 
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the extension of that road from Kansas 
to Pueblo having been made between 
Thomas Nickerson, the president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Com- 
pany, and Mr. Stone on behalf of the 
citizens of Pueblo, at Topeka in 1874. 
This was followed a month later by the 
completion of a formal contract at Bos- 
ton between the directors of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Company and 
Messrs. Thatcher and Stone, for the 
building of the consolidated Pueblo & 
Arkansas Valley Railroad extension, 
which together with its leased lines of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railway, 
is to-day the controlling railroad of 
Colorado and New Mexico. 

Mr. Stone was a member of the con- 
stitutional convention, and chairman of 
the judiciary committee, which, in the 
winter of 1875-6, framed the constitu- 
tion under which the state of Colorado 
was admitted into the Union. The fol- 
lowing year, Judge E. T. Wells, of the 
supreme bench, who held for the long 
term of nine years, resigned his posi- 
tion in time for the vacancy to be 
filled at the general election of Octo- 
ber, 1877. The bar of the state, con- 
ceiving that the interests of the state, as 
well as the dignity and purity of the 
bench, would be best subserved by 
keeping the election of the judiciary 
aloof from the control of party nomina- 
tion, took the matter in hand and called 
a convention of lawyers, which met at 
Colorado Springs, and resulted in the 
nomination of Mr. Stone. Asan act 
almost, if not wholly, without preced- 
ent in the history of nominations for a 


state office, and considering that a 
majority of the members voting in the 
convention belonged to the dominant 
political party in the state, his nomina- 
tion was justly regarded as one of the 
highest compliments which could pos- 
sibly be paid to any lawyer by his pro- 
fessional brethren of an entire state. 
The Central Law Journal, noticing the 
fact in the initial article of the week 
following (Vol. 5, No. 12), remarks: 

‘*The political managers in Colorado 
have done a sensible thing, and one 
worthy of general imitation. The chair- 
men of the central committees of the 
two potitical parties of that state agreed 
that in case any candidate for the office 
of judge of the supreme court should 
receive the unanimous support of the 
convention of lawyers which had been 
called to assemble at Colorado Springs, 
no party nominations would be made. 
The lawyers assembled and nominated 
Hon. Wilbur F. Stone, of Pueblo. 
Such a compliment paid to a lawyer by 
his professional brethren, should be 
more gratifying than a dozen party 
nominations, and we have no doubt 
that, in this case, it will be followed by 
an election without opposition.’’ 

Judge Stone married Miss Sallie 
Sadler of Blooomington, Indiana, whom 
he first met while at college. Mrs. 
Stone’s accomplishments are widely 
known. For the past two years she has 
been in Europe with her children. 
Their son, Wilbur F. Stone, Jr., will 
graduate from Harvard, the ensuing 
year, his absence in Europe being re- 
garded by the rules of the university an 

















equivalent for attendance as a member 
of the junior class. 

Governor Adams appointed Judge 
Stone to the position of Judge of the 
Denver Criminal Court, an office which 
he now fills with dignity and ability. 

To his other accomplishments as a 
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professional gentleman, the Judge adds 
that of being a linguist. He is as 
familiar with French, German and 
Spanish as with his native tongue, while 
he has kept fresh in mind the Greek 
and Latin classics of his college days. 
Henry DuDLEyY TEETOR. 
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O_tp Norman manuscripts, some- 
what recently translated, and published 
in London, contain the names of Odo, 
Robert, Matthew, Unfried and William 
le Blache, under date of A. D. 1086, at 
which time Domesday Book also re- 
ports Robert le Blac as holding lands in 
Kent, England. 

In 1130 Godehart le Blac was in 
Carmathenshire, Nicholas Blache was 
in Warwickshire in 1158, whose son, 
Geoffrey Blache, 1165, held from Per- 
shire Abbey. Walter Blache occurs in 
1273 in Somersetshire — the birthplace 
of Admiral Robert Blake. 

ANorman knight, Richard Blake, ac- 
companied Prince John, afterwards 
King John, of England, upon the in- 
vasion of Ireland in 1185, and for his 
services obtained large grants of land, 
thus founding in Ireland ‘‘a branch of 
the great house of Blake.’’ 

Another Richard Blake, in 1306, 
was the ancestor of the family of Blake, 
Baronets of Langhan, County Suffolk, 
and of Twisel Castle, County Durham. 
Of this ancient family was also John 
Blake, Gent, who was born in Somer- 
setshire, 1583. He removed with some 





of his family to County Norfolk, and 
was buried in 1646 in Bunwell Church. 
Upon his monument were engraved the 
arms of Blake (identical with the arms 
of Blake of Somersetshire), having a 
fleur-de-lis for a difference. 

John Blake, Esq., of Plainfield 
Manor, Somersetshire, was grandfather 
of Sir Robert Blake (born 1599), the 
famous English admiral and general of 
the sea; and also the grandfather of 
William Blake, through another son. 
The latter and the admiral were there- 
fore cousins. 

William Blake, just mentioned, was 
born in Pitminster, Somersetshire, June 
5, 1594, and came to this country with 
his wife Agnes (Bent) in 1630, arriving 
at Dorchester, Massachusetts, with five 
children, viz.: William, James, Ed- 
ward, John and Ann. Directly from 
this James Blake, a native of Pit- 
minster, Somersetshire, England, and 
through his son James, grandson In- 
crease, great-grandson Israel, great- 
great-grandson Samuel, great - great- 
great-grandson Isaac, descended Mr. 
Isaac Elder Blake, now of Denver, 
Colorado, and President of the Con- 
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tinental Oil Company whose territory 
comprises Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming, Montana, and Utah. 

The line of family genealogy is thus 
immediately traced to John Blake, 
Gent, born in 1583, in Somersetshire— 
three hundred years ago, or ten genera- 
tions. 

The motto carved upon the stone 
marking his burial place in Bunwell 
Church is, Bene preparatum pectus, 
translated ‘‘a heart well prepared.’’ 
This religious sentiment suggests the 
life led by these sufferers and warriors, 
for the sake of religious liberty, as ex- 
emplified in the distinguished career of 
Admiral Robert Blake, as a comrade 
and coadjutor of Cromwell in the wars 
between Charles I. and the Parliament. 
He was to the commonwealth upon the 
high seas what Major-Gen. Thomas 
Harrison and Sir Edmund Ludlow were 
upon the land—indispensible to Crom- 
well’s success. He fought his last 
battle at Santa Cruz, in the island of 
Teneriffe, for which he was presented 
by Parliament with a costly jewel, a 
diamond ring, ‘‘as a testimony,’’ said 
Cromwell ‘‘ of our own and Parliament’s 
good acceptance of your carriage in this 
action.’’ Admiral Blake died upon the 
sea, in sight of Plymouth, England, 
August 17, 1657, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. After the restora- 
tion of the monarchy Charles II. cast 
out of the abbey his body and that of 
the mother and daughter of Cromwell, 
and they were buried in the Church of 
St. Margaret; but ‘‘ what was denied to 
his body was paid to his better remains, 


his name and memory, and no writer 
has dared to deny him the praise of 
integrity, honesty, contempt of wealth 
and love of country.’’ 

Major-Gen. John Blake of the 
Revolution and the war of 1812, was of 
the same family origin. _He was born 
at Wrenthem, Mass., August 29, 1753. 
While plowing in his father’s field April 
19, 1775, he heard the ‘‘clash of re- 
sounding arms’’ at Bunker Hill. That 
evening he was a continental soldier 
and slept at Roxbury. He served until 
October 14, 1780, when he was granted 
an honourable discharge by General 
Washingtonin person who, ‘‘with much 
reluctance consented because he had 
been with him for several years and 
had ever found him a faithful and suc- 
cessful officer.’’ 

Rev. Isaac Blake, father of Isaac 
Elder Blake, was a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. During 
the war he was chaplain of the Third 
Louisiana regiment of National Guards, 
and entered upon his duties December 
2, 1862. Chaplain Blake was much 
beloved by his regiment and though 
advanced in years when he entered the 
service, he was never found lacking in 
zeal and labor to discharge his duties. 
After the war he kept up his army affili- 
ations. It was while attending a re- 
union that his useful life suddenly 
came to anend. He was visiting a sick 
comrade, ministering to his wants, both 
spiritual and temporal, when his kind ° 
and sympathizing and patriotic heart 
ceased beating, and his unweary 
hands dropped by his side never more 














to be lifted. He was singularly suc- 
cessful in the pulpit. Possessor of a 
fine voice, he was enabled by his sing- 
ing to greatly add to his effectiveness 
asa preacher. He died dene prepara- 
tum pectus. 

Mr. Isaac Elder Blake was born at 
Bolton, Canada, August 4, 1844. The 
incident of his birth in Canada was due 
to the fact that his father, as an itiner- 
ant minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was in charge of a circuit in 
Canada. His ministerial duties required 
his temporary residence there the year 
of his son’s birth, his home being in 
the town of Derby, Orleans county, 
Vermont. 

If directness of purpose, or force of 
character, can ever be traced to child- 
hood it may be in the case of Mr. 
Blake, for, at seven years of age he re- 
solved that he would never touch 
coffee, tea, or any stimulating drink 
of any kind whatever. That resolution 
has never been broken. His next de- 
termination was to acquire an educa- 
tion. Such was his success that at 
sixteen years of age, he was granted a 
teacher’s certificate—an exceptional 
case—for a standing rule was that the 
applicant should be at least eighteen 
years of age. 

This singleness of purpose has been 
a characteristic all his life—never to 
turn back when started, nor to go to 
the right or left, of his own volition. 
‘The only exceptions to be noted in this 
regard are; first, as to his determination 
to acquire a collegiate education and 
enter upon the profession of the law; 
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and the other was to enter the army 
during the war, in both of which he 
was thwarted by circumstances he could 
not control. 

Having, as stated, at sixteen years of 
age—it was in 1861—to teach for two 
years, he determined to carry out that 
undertaking and then enter the Union 
army; meanwhile he was strenously 
preparing himself for college. At the 
expiration of this period he started for 
New Orleans to join the Third Louis- 
iana National Guards, where a commis~ 
sion awaited him as second-lieutenant. 
On his way he stopped at Boston, where 
he received a letter from his father who 
was then in the service, as before stated, 
asking him to await his arrival as, on 
account of sickness, he was about to re- 
turn home. This heeded request kept 
Mr. Blake in Boston until after the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg and the fall of Vicks- 
burg. 

The earnest request of his father, upon 
arriving at Boston, induced him to still 
further defer his joining the army, in view 
of the probability of the war then, by 
reason of those victories, seemingly 
drawing to a close, to defer his trip un- 
til it should appear absolutely essential 
for him to go, as it did not then seem 
to be. 

While in Boston, thus delayed, he 
secured a position as mercantile clerk, 
meanwhile still preparing to enter 
Harvard. 

Hearing of the oil discoveries in 
Pennsylvania, and of the profits derived 
from investments in stocks he thought 
to add to his income by purchasing, 
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He did so and lost three hundred of 
the six hundred dollars he had saved as 
a teacher. Not disheartened, having 
started in that direction, he resolved to 
gain it all back by another adventure. 
He succeeded handsomely, but soon 
lost all again, and moreover was so 
deeply involved as to necessitate a call 
upon his father for financial help. He 
was now twenty-one years of age, and 
the bitterness of disappointments was 
entering his soul. He felt that he did 
not deserve all this ill fortune, in that 
he was simply striving to earn the 
money to become the better prepared 
for the duties of life. The determina- 
tion to go on, however, and not give 
up, recurred, and in his subsequent en- 
deavors he ‘‘ struck oil ’’—a well that 
yielded him an income of $500 a day. 
In one year he was worth $100,000. 
Having married in the meantime, he 
returned from Pennsylvania, removing 
his family to Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 

It was about this period that he 
finally abandoned his purpose of ac- 
quiring a collegiate education with a 
view to the law, which was substituted 
by an ambition to acquire a classical 
musical education. 

The love of music and the posses- 
sion of fine vocal powers—transmitted 
from his father—constrained him to 
take a course of training at the Boston 
Conservatory of Music, lasting three 
years. There was in this side-tracking 
of his educational plans a ‘ divinity 
shaping his ends.’’ The curtain was 


soon to rise upon another scene in the 
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not undramatic play of his life, but not 
before he was to experience the loss of 
his entire fortune at one fell swoop. 

He bought 1,000,000 barrels of oil at 
a low figure, calculating, of course, 
that the market would rise, or recover. 
In this he was almost successful. The 
wells were giving out and success seemed 
inevitable when a still lower chasm of 
oil was discovered than had ever been 
before known or dreamed of in the 
philosophy of oil men. It was not a 
mistake of judgment, but all his for- 
tune went from him upon the wings of 
the wind. 

These vicissitudes and misfortunes— 
were they misfortunes in the light of 
his after career?—led him to Colorado 
in 1874, and the still further West, 
forty thousand dollars in debt. For a 
while he was in California in the oil 
business, and then returned to Denver 
in 1885, where he has since resided. 

Upon arriving in this state Mr. Blake 
addressed himself to examining the na- 
tural indications for oil, finding them 
to be most promising. His reports. 
upon the subject were in the nature of 
prophecies, now completely fulfilled. 
When he came oil was brought from 
the east at great expense. There is. 
now oil enough taken from these wells 
of Colorado to supply all the territory 
west of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Blake invented and procured a 
patent in 1874, still in use, called the 
Freight Combination Oil Tank Car, and 
also originated the method of distribu- 
tion still observed in the territory over 
which he has charge and now gener- 




















ally throughout the United States. It 
should be stated that during the time 
Mr. Blake has been West he has paid 
all the debts he has left behind him in 
the East, or elsewhere. Here he has 
achieved permanent and most gratify- 
ing success in the accumulation of a 
fortune, though so often baffled. - The 
determination to succeed, even in the 
undertaking that seemed most disas- 
trous, has at last achieved triumphant 
success. 

The great Trinity Organ, or the 
Roosevelt Organ No. 380, built for 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Denver, of which Mr. Blake is the 
donor, costing about $30,000, was tech- 
nically described in a circular issued 
upon the occasion of its first public use, 
December 20, 1888, from which these 
facts are mainly derived: 

On entering the auditorium of the 
stately and artistic building in which 
the organ stands, one sees the instru- 
ment opposite him, back of the pulpit, 
standing in the immense recess speci- 
ally built for its reception. The ob- 
server is at once impressed by the re- 
finement, the proportions, the style, and 
the complete aptness of the picture 
presented by the organ case and its dis- 
played pipes, all of which was made 
from the designs of G. A. Audsley, F. 
R. I. B. A., of London. There is 
charming relief afforded to so broad an 
expanse of organ front by the manner 
in which the plan line is broken by 
towers, curves and flats. The wood 
used is ash, finished in a peculiarly rich 
manner, and displaying a more conspicu- 
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ous grain than is usually seen. The 
effect produced by the case is of panel 
work set off by columns, coves, mould- 
ings, etc., carried to a general height of 
about eleven feet from the floor, above 
which the space is entirely filled by 
large metal pipes, flanked at each ex- 
treme by a group of wooden pipes, all 
being supported and bound together by 
graceful columns and cross pieces of 
wood. There are ninety-four displayed 
metal pipes, which are treated in an 
unique manner as regards their finish, 
each being silvered from its top toa 
point slightly above the mouth, except- 
ing a row of pipes in the middle, whose 
lower ends disappear behind a row in 
front of them. This set is finished in 
gold, as are the feet of all the other 
pipes up to the point where the silver 
ends. The instrument has been ar- 
ranged to show the upper part of two 
of its swell-boxes, with unusual and ex- 
cellent effect. The outside dimensions 
of the organ, including its case, are: 
width, 46 feet; depth, 19 feet; and 
height, 35 feet; but the key-boards and 
organist’s seat, which project from the 
centre of the instrument, increase the 
total depth to about 21 feet. Though 
not seen from the auditorium, the in- 
terior portions of the instrument stand 
upon the main floor of the church, 
which is 4% feet lower than the floor 
upon which the organist sits. 

As a musical instrument this organ is 
pronounced by G. A. Audsley, the fore- 
most organ critic in the world, the most 
perfect specimen of the organ-builder’s 
art that has ever been produced. Its 
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tone-color is of infinite variety, and in 
volume it ranges from the plaintive 
tones of the scarcely audible Molian 
to the grandeur of the full organ which 
fills the whole building with music. 

The key action is electric throughout 
and as a result the touch is lighter than 
a piano. It is in fact five organs com- 
bined in magnificent unity and unison, 
summarized as follows: great organ, 
18 stops, 1,392 pipes; swell organ, 19 
stops, 1,262 pipes; choir organ, 12 
stops, 928 pipes; solo organ, 6 stops, 
348 pipes; pedal organ, 12 stops, 360 
pipes; couplers, 11; mechanical ac- 
cessories, 6 stops ; adjustable combina- 
tion pistons, 16; pedal movements, 
15; total stops, 115; total pipes, 4,290. 

The general musical culture which 
the donor intended to conserve by this 
munificent gift, and that which is being 
steadily effected by his gratuitous ser- 
vices as musical director of the large 
chorus under his graceful Jaton, may 
be told in the language of Socrates, 
who said : 

‘Ts not this the reason, Glaucon, 
why musical training is so powerful, 
because rhythm and harmony find their 
way into the secret places of the soul, 
on which they mightily fasten, bearing 
grace in their movements, and making 
the soul graceful of him who is right- 
fully educated, or ungraceful if ill 
educated ; and also because he who 


has received this true education of the 
inner being will most shrewdly perceive 
omissions or faults in art and nature, 
and with a true taste, while he praises 
and rejoices over, and receives into his 
soul the good and becomes noble 
and good, he will justly blame and 
hate the bad, now in the days of his 
youth, even before he is able to know 
the reason of the thing; and when 
reason comes he will recognize and 
salute her as a friend with whom his 
education has made him long familiar.’’ 

The remarkable feature of this vocal 
and instrumental training is the intro- 
duction into worship, upon every re- 
curring Sabbath, of selections from all 
the great composers such as Beethoven, 
Mozart, Handel and Mendelsshon. In 
this respect Mr. Blake’s cultured taste 
and ability are exceptional, affording 
perhaps the only instance of the kind 
in the history of church worship on this 
continent. The result is to afford the 
public, as evidenced by increasing 
popular attendance, opportunity to 
follow those old song-masters, under 
his direction, through the tuneful worlds 
of their marvellous creations. 

The harmony that is in immortal 
souls is thus enkindled and attuned to 
the sound of the Gospel which, from 
the pulpit, whispers feace ‘‘in strains 
as sweet as the angels use.’’ 

HENRY DUDLEY TEETOR. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Hon. Isaac SMUCKER’S timely article in the 
March number of this magazine upon the in- 
auguration and inaugural of Washington, re- 
calls attention to one episode of congressional 
record in relation to the setting of the wheels of 
the new Government in motion. The new- 
made Constitution having been ratified by the 
number of states needed to make it binding, 
the following proceedings took place in the old 
Congress preparatory to organizing the new 
Government: 

Saturday, Sept. 13, 1788.—On the question 
to agree to the following proposition, it was 
resolved in the affirmative, by the unanimous 
votes of nine states, viz.: Of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, South Carolina, 
and Georgia: 

‘* Whereas, the convention assembled in 
Philadelphia, pursuant to the resolution of 
Congress, of the 21st of February, 1787, did, 
on the 17th of September, in the same year, re- 
port to the United States in Congress assembled, 
a constitution for the people of the United 
States ; whereupon, Congress, on the 28th 
of the same September, did resolve unani- 
‘mously ‘that the said report, with the resolu- 
tions and letters accompanying the same, be 
transmitted to the several legislatures, in 
order to be submitted to a convention of del- 
egates, chosen in each state by the people 
thereof, in conformity to the resolves of the 
convention, made and provided in that case;’ 
and whereas the Constitution so reported by 
the convention, and by Congress transmitted 
to the several legislatures, has been ratified in 
the manner therein declared to be sufficient for 
the establishment of the same, and such ratifi- 
cations, duly authenticated, have been received 
by Congress, and are filed in the office of the 
secretary thereof; 

‘Resolved, That the first Wednesday in 
January next be the day for appointing electors 


in the several states which before the said day 
shall have ratified the said Constitution; that 
the first Wednesday in February next be the 
day for the electors to assemble in their respec- 
tive states, and vote for a President; and that 
the first Wednesday in March next be the time, 
and the present seat of Congress (New York) 
the place, for’commencing proceedings under 
the said Constitution.’ 





Asa result of the above the election was held; 
Washington was named the first President of 
the United States; and on April 30, 1789, was 
sworn into office by the Chancellor of the State 
of New York; and afterwards delivered the in- 
augural quoted in fullin our issue of last month; 
and it is that grand event that New York is 
preparing to so patriotically and elaborately 
celebrate on April 30, 1889, 





THE early abolition sentiment of Ohio was 
recognized by Gen. W. H. Harrison, after- 
wards President of the United States, as early 
as 1821, as we find this significent passage in a 
letter from him to President Monroe: ‘‘I am, 
and have been for many years, so much op- 
posed to slavery, that I will never live in a 
state where it exists. But I believe that the 
Constitution has given no power to the gen- 
eral government to interfere in this matter, and 
that to have slaves or no slaves depends upon 
the people in each state or territory alone. But 
besides the constitutional objections, I am per- 
suaded that the obvious tendency of such inter- 
ferences on the part of the states which have no 
slaves, with the property of their fellow citizens 
of the other, is to produce a state of discord and 
jealousy that will in the end prove fatal to the 
union. I believe in no other state are such 
wild and dangerous sentiments entertained on 
this subject as in Ohio.’’ 





GEN. HARRISON was at this time a member of 
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the Ohio senate, during which service he voted 
for a measure that would hardly be entertained 
in the Ohio legislature to-day. A bill for the 
punishment of offenses against the state con- 
tained a clause by which persons fined for 
criminal offenses were to be apprenticed to 
proper persons for sufficient sums to pay the 
fines. In this shape it had passed the house 
almost unanimously, while in the senate a mo- 
tion was made to strike out the described 
clause. Harrison, with eleven other senators, 
voted to retain the clause, upon the ground 
that it was ‘* the most mild and human mode of 
dealing with the offenders for whose case it 
was intended.’’ 





ONE episode in the life of Gen. Harrison that 
seems to have been overlooked in this general 
unearthing of his record because of his grand- 
son’s accession to the Presidency, gives us an in- 
sight into the condition of temperance sentiment 
in his day. After his return from the post of 
United States minister to the Republic of 
Columbia, he retired to his farm at North 
Bend, where he devoted himself to agricultural 
pursuits. As he raised a great deal of corn that 
commanded a very low price in the market, he 
erected a distillery in order to convert it into 
an article that even in those primitive days 
found ready sale and consumption—whiskey. 
He soon concluded that he was not doing 
justice to his fellowmen, and abandoned the 
manufacture, a step that he explained to the 
Hamilton County Agricultural Society, in an 
address delivered on June 16, 1831, in these 
words: ‘*I speak more freely of the practice of 
converting the material of ‘the staff of life’ 
(and for which so many human beings yearly 
perish), into an article which is so destructive 
of health and happiness, because in that way I 
have sinned myself, but in that way I shall sin 
no more.”’ 





But the making and drinking of whiskey 
was not regarded a half century ago in the 
same light as at present. ‘‘ A few years ago”’ 
Dr. Dio Lewis tells us, in ‘‘ Prohibition a 
Failure,”’ ‘‘everybody thought rum a good 


thing, and almost everybody drank it. My 
grandfather was a deacon in a Baptist church, 
and a distiller. He was a very prayerful man, 
but I suppose that for each prayer uttered by 
him in the ear of heaven, he sent out, for the 
stomachs of his fellow men, five hundred gallons 
of peach brandy and whiskey. He was a very 
conscientious man, and yet he was an active 
distiller for forty years.’’ 





THERE lies before us now a document signed 
by several worthy church members of Trumbull 
county, Ohio, in 1816, wherein they make 
certain pledges for the support of the gospel in 
their midst, binding themselves ‘‘ to pay the 
sums annexed to each of our names, annually, 
without fraud or delay, for the term of three 
years, to the Rev. Giles Cowles . . . the 
pay to be made in wheat, rye, corn, oats, 
potatoes, mess pork, whiskey, etc.;’’ and it may 
be mentioned, in passing, that the last named 
article was set down in the rural schedule 
annexed to the subscription paper, at the very 
moderate sum of seventy-five cents per gallon. 





A CORRESPONDENT asks: ‘* What party gather- 
ing, in the history of American politics, was it 
that earned the title of the ‘ Slaughterhouse 
Convention’ ?”’ , 

That political by-word, heard often enough 
by those of an older generation, grew out of 
the troubled political events of 1848. The 
Whigs met at Philadelphia on June 7, and it 
had long been the open purpose of many to dis- 
pose of not only Clay, but Webster and Scott 
for all time. Gen. Zachary Taylor was the 
favorite, as it was shrewdly felt that to make 
him a candidate ‘‘would be to snatch the fruits 
of the Mexican victory from the Democrats, 
without becoming responsible for the war.” 
In the four ballots necessary to the choice, 
Taylor’s vote stood: 111, 118, 133 and 171; 
Clay’s, 97, 86, 74 and 32; Scott’s, 43, 49, 54 
and 63; and Webster’s, 22, 22,17 an@ 14. At 
this gathering, no committee on resolutions was 
appointed, and no declaration of principles 
whatever was made. Because of the defeat of 
these three leaders, and the means employed 
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to accomplish that result, the gathering was 
given the sanguinary name quoted above. 





WHILE the convention of 1848 concluded 
the Presidential aspirations of Mr. Clay, Mr. 
Webster and General Scott still retained suff- 
cient political vitality to appear as two of the 
leading candidates in the Whig National Con- 
vention of 1852, where Scott was nominated 
for President, after more than fifty ballots were 
taken. 





STILL another correspondent, who confesses 
that he has a personal interest in the recent 
action of the Methodist Church authorities in 
extending the time allowed their ministers to 
remain in one charge, sends us the following 
neat confession made by that eminent pioneer 
divine, Rev. James B. Finley, in his ‘* Auto- 
biography,’’ (Cincinnati, 1854): ‘‘An incident 
occured at the conference,’’ (of 1812) says the 
venerable writer, ‘‘which I shall never forget, 
and I think some of my brethren bear equally 
lively recollections. Bishop Asbury said to the 
preachers, ‘Brethren, if any of you have any- 
thing peculiar in your circumstances that should 
be known to the Superintendent, in making 
your appointment, if you will drop me a note, 
I will, as far as will be compatible with the 
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great interests of the church, endeavor to 
accommodate you.’ I had a great desire to go 
West, because I had relatives which called me 
in that direction, and it would be more pleasant 
to be with them; so I sat down, and addressed 
a very polite note to the Bishop, requesting 
him to send me West.’’ 





‘* MY request, however, was not granted ; for 
when the appointments were read out, instead 
of hearing my name announced in connection 
with some Western appointment, I was sent 
one hundred miles further East. To this, how- 
ever, I responded Amen, and after the adjourn- 
ment of conference, I said to the Bishop, ‘ If 
that is the way you answer prayers, I think 
you will get no more prayers from me.’ 
‘ Well,’ said he, smiling, and stroking my head, 
‘bea good son in the Gospel, James, and all 
things will work together for good.’ I have 
found that those who are the most in the habit 
of praying for appointments, are those who are 
generally most disappointed; for, if their 
prayers were answered, it would be.against the 
prayers of whole churches, who pray to be 
delivered from them’? which concluding volley, 
as our clerical torrespondent declares, ‘‘ shows 
that there was some good sharpshooting among 
the brethren, even in the early days.’’ 





' ©THE TORY’S DAUGHTER’: 


MR. RIDDLE’S NEW HISTORICAL 


ROMANCE. 


‘The Tory’s Daughter’: A Romance of the 
North-West.’ By A. G. Riddle, author of 
‘Bart Ridgeley,’ etc. Published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 

A good book, a good story, must inevitably 
suffer by reduction to epitome. We shall not 
subject Mr. Riddle’s new book to this process 
to any extent. It is, in the view of the 
scientific school of novelists, that impossibility 
—a historical novel or rather romance. As its 
full title indicates, it is a tale of the fall of 
Detroit and the campaign of Harrison, ending 
with the battle of the Thames, covering a 





period of fifteen months. The battles and 
leading events of that exciting and forgotten 
period, the leaders and commanders of both 
sides, are brought so fully within the reader’s 
view that he feels acquainted with them, and 
almost as if he had been a spectator of their 
actions. Obviously there must have been a 
careful study and much reading of the now 
forgotten literature of that time, as of the later. 
The narrative of the war flows limpidly and 
consecutively, seemingly never bent to help the 
author’s purpose, but his creations, six in 
number, are interwoven, part of the web, and 
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they deftly move in and out, with Harrison, 
and Brock, and Proctor, and above all, 
Tecumseh, who just fails of being the hero 
(and yet whose acts and words, are constantly 
verified by reference to authority) as integral 
personages, very real, taking their share in real 
work, 

We do not sketch the tale of the heroine as 
told in the book, where important events are 
held in dramatic reserve for the effective 
moment; but as we gather them as a whole, in 
due sequence. 

Edward Grayson, and Philip Dudley were 
favored Boston youths, reared in the stirring 
pre-revolutionary times. Grayson proud, 
haughty, bigoted, loyal; Dudley, frank, 
generous, patriotic. More than brothers, they 
became rivals for the favor of a maiden, who 
preferred the royalist. They separated as was 
inevitable. Grayson, haughty, hating, revenge- 
ful; Dudley, magnanimous, sorrowful and for- 
giving. Grayson fled, was named in the Massa- 
chusets act of attainder, returned for his 
promised bride, was captured, condemned; was 
rescued, his bride placed in his arms, and he 
escaped, believing his arrest and sentence were 
the work of Dudley to secure his affianced. 
He took refuge in Canada. After the war he 
became wealthy, and with his youngest daughter 
(the sole survivor of his family) visited England; 
was received at court with favor, and returned. 
Edith was an exceptionally gifted girl who, 
under her father’s influence and rearing, dedi- 
cated herself to the cause of the crown, as did 
he to personal and public vengeance, for his 
own and the king’s wrongs. The quarrel of 
the two countries would furnish opportunity. 
Edith won the gratitude and devotion of 
Tecumseh. His niece, the Anita of the book, 
was her adopted sister. Inthe autumn of 1811, 
Grayson, high in civil service, accompanied by 
the girls and attended by Captain Home, a not 
favored suitor of Edith’s, were sent with three 
or four soldiers, all in civilian’s garb, on a 
mission to the Wyandottes and Senecas, of 
Ohio, to secure them in the expected war, and 
who were to meet them on the Huron, at the 
deserted Moravian town on its right bank. 


The story begins very abruptly in the fall ot 
1811, on the banks of the Black river, which 
the Canadian skipper mistook for the Huron ; 
where he landed them near Wright’s Falls, and 
sailed away. As is known, there were some 
Moravian huts on the west bank of the river, 
built and deserted twenty years before. These 
were discovered, and in an attempt to cross Gray- 
son fell into the river and was rescued bya 
young hunter, not before seen, who, with an 
old border scout, were for the time on a hunt, 
and quartered in one of the huts mentioned 
above. 

This youth proves to be Clifton Dudley, only 
son of Col. Phillip Dudley—dead for many 
years. A Captain in the Second Cavalry, a 
graduate of the infant West Point, and a frank, 
handsome, unassuming youth, of wide experi- 
ence for his years—the hero of the book. And 
so the story begins. To Dudley, Grayson was 
Doctor Gray, and the party missionaries to the 
Moravians, still claimed to be on the Huron. 
These are some of the romantic conditions 
under which the story begins. We cannot tell 
it further, but assure the reader that the in- 
vention of the writer who grouped these con- 
ditions and secured this meeting of his char- 
acters, will in no way disappoint his expecta- 
tion as the tale runs on. 

We will only say that after two idyllic days 
on the Black, in the absence of Home, Dudley 
attended the party to the Huron, where he met 
** Roundhead ”’ and ‘‘ Walk-in-the-water,’’ and 
where he met a chief under the name of ‘‘Shaw- 
anoe,’’ and where the jealous Home stirred up 
mischief against him, among the bad Indians, 
and so arranged, that Dudley was obliged to leave 
for his return without leave-taking of Edith, ac- 
companied a few milesby Shawanoe. At their 
parting the chief gave him a medal, which he 
was to wear in battle if war ensued; telling 
him it came from Edith. Dudley like a very 
young man, thought it was sent him by her whom 
the chief called his English sister. The young 
man was destined to find out at Meigs, many 
months later, all about the medal, as also who 
Shawanoe and Edith Gray were. She is 
sketched with strength and firmness; is the 
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dominant character of the book. Her develop- 
ment under the influence of her meeting and 
four days association with Dudley in the Ohio 
woods, was a great surprise to herself. Intro- 
spective, she is also drawn with the realistic 
care and delicacy of the younger writers. 

We remember no attempt in American fiction 
to before give prominence to an Indian maiden. 
One wonders whether Ah-ne-tah was a deliber- 
ate creation, or a sort of come-by-chance who 
grew and took care of herself, and the author 
also, as is said to be the way, with some for- 
tunate hits or discoveries in imaginative work. 
Wherever she appears she enlivens and deepens 
the interest, until on the night after the fatal 
battle of the Thames she comes quite to the 
first place. For the time nothing can be more 
dramatic than the final parting of the adopted 
sisters, and the forest-born rides away with her 
gallant young husband after the Westward 
marching bands of his people. 

In some way one fancies a lack in Dudley 
when compared with Edith, much as we see of 
him, and satisfactory as he everywhere is, and 
one recalls the words of Brock, sketched with 
a free hand: ‘‘ Who is deserving of Edith? 
Well, that is not the way to put it. Nobody is. 
But who is fit to mate with her?’’? Well, cer- 
tainly, we will concede that he was fit to mate 
with her. Tecumseh certainly was a very won- 
derful man, and as shown in Mr. Riddle’s ap- 
pendix his whole family were exceptional. We 
believe Drake—all the Drakes are authority on 
Indians—and Mr. Riddle gives authority for 
most he credits him with, yet we suspect he has 
unconsciously idealized him. He has made an 
interesting study of him certainly; and we shall 
be much mistaken if his work does not stimu- 
late a careful examination of the period covered 
by it. Many will be surprised at the richness 
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of its forgotten history, as they have perhaps 
never appreciated its importance, and the vast 
consequences flowing directly from Harrison’s 
and Perry’s victories. 

The purpose herein was not so much to criti- 
cise the book as a work of art as to give an 
idea of what one would find in it. It is con- 
structed on the older models, will remind the 
older readers of the older masters, and will 
serve to mark the wide departure of the new 
school. It is a story of adventure, stirring 
events, of robust, breezy outdoor life. Every- 
thing is in the open air, in the woods; and the 
style, rapid, clear and unconscious, has the 
movement, the vigor, and red blood of outdoor 
life. 

The book must have wide attention and read- 
ing, and we are not a little curious to see what 
may be said of it by those who discard all rom- 
ance, who do not believe in stories, and repudi- 
ate everything dramatic. 

Mr. Riddle, as we have taken pleasure in 
saying upon previous occasions, does not lack 
for those peculiar qualities of mind which are 
essential to the true novelist. He carries his 
reader bodily into the scenes he describes, and 
allows him to see them with his own eyes. He 
is carried along with his theme; the touch of 
natural poetry he breathed in, in his early days 
among the Auburn and Mantua woods, tinges 
each page as he writes, and suggests much more 
than he allows himself to say; there is dramatic 
movement in the development of his plot, that 
even the historical character of his work does 
not retard. 

The volume is one to which we shall make 
added reference at a future date, especially to 
the portions that are historic as apart from 
those of pure fiction. J. H. K. 
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AMONG THE BOOKS. 


‘THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF GOUVERNEUR 
Morris, MINISTER OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO FRANCE, ‘MEMBER OF THE CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, ETC.’ Edited by 
Anne Cary Morris. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Vols. I and 
II; with portraits. 

Very valuable material, not affecting the 
record of this eminent American statesman 
alone, but that of our country as well, has been 
rescued not only from the oblivion of unprinted 
manuscripts, but, as the editor of these volumes 
adds, from ‘‘Jared Sparks’ history as well.”’ 
For, while Sparks has bequeathed to posterity 
much that is valuable for the material it contains, 
he has entombed it in a crypt of heavy histori- 
cal reading that has at times hidden the value 
of that so ponderously preserved. 

In these volumes we have Morris himself, 
neither curtailed to suit the purpose of a story 
told by some one else, nor changed in words 
and expressions at times to suit the tastes of 
another—a liberty Sparks took, upon more 
than one occasion. The chief object had by 
the editor, as we are told in her own language, 
‘twas to put, in such a form as might prove 
attractive to the public his letters and the notes 
which he daily jotted down during the most 
momentous epoch of modern history—the 
period of the revolution in France. With 
no political principles to advance or maintain, 
and with no hero of romance or of the sword, 
upon whose merits to descant, my effort was 
to cull, from a voluminous manuscript, all the 
varied and striking incidents in the world of 
politics in the cabinet, and of society in the 
boudoir and saloon; and by the light of the 
keen delineations of character, so full of the 
vive and essence of the moment, therein con- 
tained, to bring into strong relief the motives 
and actions of men and women.”’ 

Gouverneur Morris was a remarkable product 
and exponent of his times; and it wasa re- 


markable period in which he lived and labored. 
In these two elegant volumes we are given so 
minute and photographic a view of both man 
and period, as must enlighten the most pro- 
found knowledge of either. A flood of light is 
thrown upon a period that, whether in America 
or France, can not be too deeply studied or 
too well understood. 


‘ THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN HIs- 
TORY; 1783-1789.’ By John Fiske. Pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Prof. Fiske has collected in this book the 
main points of a course of lectures delivered in 
the Old South. Meeting House in Boston, in 
1884, at the Washington University in St. 
Louis in 1885, and in the Theatre of the Uni- 
versity Club in New York in 1886. Woven 
out of these abundant materials he has pro- 
duced an admirable sketch of the political his- 
tory of the United States from the end of the 
Revolutionary War to the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, a period that was ‘* pre- 
eminently the turning-point in the develop- 
ment of the Western hemisphere.’’ From the 
fall of Lord North’s ministry, one of the earli- 
est results of Yorktown, to the inauguration of 
Washington, we are led along the dangerous 
and troubled pathway leading to national 
unity—a path that only the highest political 
wisdom could have discerned, and only the 
bravest patriotism successfully followed. In 
the light of Prof. Fiske’s profound study and 
careful elaboration the importance of that 
period is made manifest and its dangers fully 
understood. 


‘ MASTERPIECES: PoPE, AZsop, MILTON, COLE- 
RIDGE, GOLDSMITH,’ with notes and illustra- 
tions. Edited by H. S. Drayton. Published 
by Fowler & Wells, New York. 


The features combined in this work are cer- 
tainly novel, and from their high literary merit 
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cannot but be attractive. We are given Mil- 
ton’s ‘ Comus,’ Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man,’ the im- 
mortal fables of AZsop, Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient 
Mariner,’ Goldsmith’s ‘ The Deserted Village,’ 
and other English classics of like character, 
which they will naturally suggest. The notes 


are quite copious and full of information. 


‘HIsTORIC FAMILIES OF KENTUCKY: with 
special reference to stocks immediately de- 
rived from the valley of Virginia; tracing in 
detail their various genealogical connections 
and illustrating from historic sources their 
influence upon the political and social de- 
velopment of Kentucky and the states of the 
South and West.’ By Thomas Marshall 
Greene. Published by Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnatti. 

The character of this work is fully described 
in the title, and little more need be said in ex- 
planation. The supposition that might be at 
first entertained that it is a work of a local 
character would be incorrect, for the scores of 
families whose deeds are recorded and whose 
histories are given have connections and des- 
cendants in every state of the union. The 
author has furnished us with a definite explana- 
tion as to the idea he held in mind in the pre- 
paration of the work; it was ‘not to tickle 
vanity by reviving recollections of empty titles, 
or imaginery dignities, or of dissipated wealth; 
but, in a plain and simple manner, to trace 
from their origin in this country a number of 
Kentucky families of Scottish extraction, whose 
ancestors, after having been seated in Ireland 
for several generations, emigrated to America 
early in the eighteenth century and became the 
pioneers in the Valley of Virginia, to the com- 
munities settled in which they gave their own 
distinguishing characteristics. A later genera- 
tion of these same families of the Valley were 
also among the early pioneers of Kentucky, 
and here, too, impressed the qualities trans- 
mitted to them upon the people of the Com- 
monwealth they helped to found. Connected 
with them in the process of intermarriage are 
many families of a different origin from other 
parts of Virginia. Apart from the bare geneal- 
ogical details of dates and intermarriages, the 
writer has derived a personal gratification in re- 
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lating the public services of many of the per- 
sons mentioned in all of the struggles of the 
country for independence and existence; and 
in dwelling upon the marked and beneficient 
influence they have exerted, individually and as 
families, upon the material progress, the educa- 
tional and religious advancement, and the poli- 
tical action of the Commonwealth, as well as 
upon the martial spirit exhibited by them and 
their descendants upon the battlefields of the 
country.”’ 


‘ANDERSONVILLE VIOLETS; A Story of North- 
ern and Southern Life.’ By Herbert W. 
Collingwood. Published by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 

This story was suggested by that told of 
Andersonville by a Confederate soldier, and 
was written in the belief that it was the duty of 
good citizens North and South to aid in healing 
the wounds of war and establishing a peace that 
should remain. The pictures of Southern life 
are taken from personal experience; those of 
the North from real life. The story is well 
told, and dramatic at times; although some in- 
cidents related could hardly have had a founda- 
tion in anything that did occur in the war. 


‘A HIsTORY OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE CON- 
VENTION FOR THE INVESTIGATION, DiIs- 
CUSSION AND DECISION OF THE FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION: AND OF THE OLD NoRTH 
MEETING-HovusE OF CoNcoRD, IN WHICH 
Ir Was RATIFIED BY THE NINTH STATE, 
AND THUS RENDERED OPERATIVE, AT ONE 
o’cLocK P. M., ON SATURDAY, THE 21ST 
Day OF JUNE, 1788.’ By Joseph B. Walker. 
Published by Cupples & Hurd, Boston. 

The full quotation of the title, so well 
describes the book, that little more needs be 
said in its behalf. The last link thus woven in 
the chain of American unity, for the work was 
legally done so far as the nine states and the 
constitution were concerned, when New Hamp- 
shire gave her decision, created a new nation, 
and began the work that America has so 
gloriously performed. The proceedings of the 
gathering are given in full; with much of great 
historical interest connected therewith and 
especially concerning the venerable structure in 
which the worthy deed was so well performed. 
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‘ THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JUDGE CALEB WAL- 
LACE, some time a Justice of the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky.’ By William H. 
Whitsitt. Number Four of the Filson Club 
publications. Received from Robert Clarke 
& Co., Cincinnati. 


We took occasion in last month’s issue to 
speak in complimentary terms of the work be- 
ing done by the Filson Club of Kentucky in the 
line of historical publication, and this fourth 
number of the series, just received, carries out 
and justifies the good words then said, with 
emphasis. The work performed by Judge Wal- 
lace, and the record he made in his chosen pro- 
fession and in other lines of labor, call for more 


MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HISTORY. 


than a passing memorial; and in this publica- 
tion we have one that is adequate and com- 
plete and that will be accepted by those best 
acquainted with Kentucky history as just. 


Pamphlets and other minor publications 
received : 

‘WASHINGTON’S RULES OF CIVILITY AND 
DECENT BEHAVIOR IN COMPANY AND CON- 
VERSATION.’ A paper found among the early 


writings of General Washington. Copied from 


the original with literal exactness, and edited 
with notes, by J. M. Towner, M. D. Pub- 
lished by W. H. Morrisson, Washington, D, C. 
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-¥So0li@ Vestibuled Trains* 


IS THE ONLY LINK RUNNING “p 
¢ 





BETWEEN 


Chicago, Washinston and Baltimore 





Every car in these trains is vestibuled, including Baggage Cars, 
Day Coaches and Pullman Sleepers. All the cars are heated by 


steam. 


NO*EXTRA*FARE#*IS*#CHARGED 


Tue VESTIBULED “LIMITED leaves Chicago daily at 7.05 P. M. 
5 ) 7°“) 





THE Eastern Express, with Day Coaches and Pullman Sleepers 
through to Philadelphia via Washington, leaves Chicago daily at 
10.25 P. M. 

Tue PirrspurGH Express, with Day Coaches and Pullman 
Sleepers through to Pittsburgh, leaves Chicago daily at 5.05 P. M. 


Tickets via B. & O. R. R. can be procured at all Ticket offices 


of connecting lines and at 193 Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 


CHAS. O. SCULL, 
W. W. PEABODY, General Passenger Agent. 


General Manager. 








Scenic Line of the World. 


THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE R. 


so 


COLORADO, NEW MEXICO AND UTAH. 


: I ‘RAVERSING the Switzerland of 

America, the scenery along its 
route being universally acknowledged 
as the grandest, most varied, and most 
beautiful on the continent. 

‘‘AROUND THE CIRCLE,”’ a grand 
summer tour from Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Manitou, or Pueblo, has been 
arranged, being a trip ‘‘Around the 
Circle’’ of one thousand miles through 
the Rocky Mountains, comprising 
more noted and magnificent scenery 
than is compassed in any other thou- 
sand’ miles of travel in the known 
world. Fare for round trip, $28. 

This is the only line from the win- 
dow of whose cars the traveler can 
see the wonderful ‘*GARDEN OF THE 
Gops,’’ PIKE’s PEAK,’’ the ‘*ROYAL 
GorcE,”’ *“*GRAND CANYON,’’ the 
**COLLEGIATE RANGE,’’ ‘* MARSHALL 
Pass,’’ where the road crosses the 
Continental Divide at an elevation of 
11.000 feet above the sea, the ‘* BLACK 
CANYON,’’ *“*CASTLE GATE,”’ “PRICE 
RIVER CANYON,’’ and a thousand 
objects of scenic beauty and world- 
wide fame. 

This is the only trans-continental 
line passing through Salt Lake City 
en route to or from San Francisco 

Zand the Pacific Coast. The Tourist 
Route to Manitou, Colorado’s famous 
health and pleasure resort. 

For full information and for ele- 
gantly illustrated books, ‘‘Manitou,”’ 
“‘Rhymes of the Rockies,’’ ‘*Tourist 

Castle GATE Hand-Book,’’ and ‘Around the Cir- 
cle,’’ call on or address : 


On the line of the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
W. B. COBB, Gen’! East’n Agent, S.K. HOOPER, Gen'l Pass’r Ag’t, 


317 Broapway, N. Y. DeENvER, COL. 


S. T. SMITH, General Manager, A.S. HUGHES, Traffic Manager, 


DENVER, CoOL. Denver, Cou. 
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As will be seen by the above illustration, New York’s beautiful Suburbs are on the lines of the 
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